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CHATELAINE to your Friends and Relatives 
this Christmas-tide. 
The CHATELAINE as a Christmas Gift will give more 
than a “Christmas-Morning Thrill’ —it will be a 
monthly reminder of your thoughtful Good Will, 
throughout the entire year. 


The CHATELAINE for Christmas will solve your 
annual problem of “What to Give?” and reduce to 
a minimum your participation in the ever-growing 
Christmas-shopping crowds. 

Issue by issue throughout the year, The CHATELAINE 
is refreshing . . . different 


p ET Santa Claus carry a Gift Subscription to The 
POD 


such special attention to Christmas Gift 
: Orders as to ensure the first copy of your 
Gift reaching the recipient on Christmas Morning. 


The CHATELAINE will herald itself in an attractively 
printed and seasonable wrapping, accompanied by 
your Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a 
specially designed Gift Card by one of Canada’s well- 
known artists. 


The CHATELAINE, in itself, is a complete and satisfy- 
ing Gift, yet our Special Christmas Gift Prices are so 
attractively low — you may wish to add it to other 
more expensive Gifts, as “an 
extra surprise.” 


+" HAVE made extensive preparations to pay 








. entertaining ... educa- 
tional . . . interesting. Its 
ability to give continued 
pleasure is enhanced by the 
fact of it being so essentially 
feminine and entirely de- 
voted to every interest of 
Canadian Womanhood. 


THE COST IS MODEST. 


1 GIFT ORDER FOR ONE YEAR - - $1.00 
3 GIFT ORDERS FOR ONE YEAR - ~ $2.00 
(one of which may be OF own renewal) 

GIFT ORDERS INEXCESSOF3 - = /75c. each 
These prices for subscriptions to Canada, Great Britain and 
British Possessions (except India). For United States and 
Possessions and Mexico, add 50c. per year per order; for all other 

countries, add $2.00 per year per order. 

(If your Gift should be for a present subscriber, it will be entered 
to extend that subscription, and a Gift Card will go forward just 
the same as though it were a new subscription). 





It is so easy to say “Merry 
Christmas” with The CHAT- 
ELAINE, because you can 
do so while sitting comfort- 
ably in your own Home — 
away from crowded stores 
and jostling shoppers. 
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Please send your Magazine to each of the following, for one year—the first copy to reach them Christmas morning 


accompanied by my Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift-Card supplied by you. 
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in payment of this order. 


If your Gift-List is larger than provided for on this coupon, attach a plain sheet of paper to it to contain the 
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What a Joy to find a Watermans 


——— 


A small package, but what a big thrill it brings to young 


and old ... 


a new Waterman’s! And who wouldn’t be glad . .. who wouldn’t 
have a Merry Christmas with a gift so useful and convenient ...a 
lifetime reminder of your thoughtfulness! 


GIVE A NUMBER 7 WATERMAN'S 


hand-writing differs superficially; although, fundamentally, 
in which the pen is held in the hand. 


7 different pen points to suit 7 different fundamental 
styles of hand-writing and distinguishing each style 
by a different colour band to facilitate choice. 
In a word Waterman's dealers are equipped 
with a Number 7 tray, consisting of 7 
pens, with 7 different points. The Lucky 
One receiving your Christmas offering 
may visit the nearest Waterman 
dealer and exchange the nib for 
one best suited to their style 


” & GIPY AS POPULAR AS of handwriting. 
CHRISTMAS 

Those who love beauty combined 
with utility will welcome this hand- 
some th desk set with 
beautiful Onyx or marble base and 
gracefully tapered holder. Size 
234 inches square. 
As illustrated 

No. 7062 44—Complete $12.00. 
Without frame 
No. 6062 44—Complete $7.50. 





Onyx or marble base. COMBINATION WRITING 

Beautifully styled. Size SET 

ye av Waterman's Combination Writing 
No. 7167......$18.00 Set is an extremely popular Christmas 

Without frame gift. Beautiful stainless ripple-rubber 
No. 6167......$12.50 Fountain Pen and Pencil, $10.00. 


Other styles $7.00, $5.50 and $4.50. 


are but 7 different styles, varying only according to the manner 


Thus Waterman’s Number 7 means the standardizing of 





What is Waterman's Number 7? If we all wrote the same hand, there 
would be no difficulty in choosing a pen to fit. But we don’t. All 


there 


THE IDEAL GIFT 

The gift choice of prominent business 
executives and women of fashion 
everywhere, in this desk ornament 
with beautiful onyx or marble base 
and nameplate. Pen groove. Size 
7.x 10 inches. Equipped with your 
choice of any two No. 7 penpoints on 
artistically tapered holders. 

Desk Set No. 6467—Complete $30 00 
(Wath smailer size Pens No. 6462)4 

25.00 


If a different kind of pen nib 
is desired after Christmas, the 
one ‘you bought will be cheer- 
fully exchanged for the style 
desired. 


Waterman’s 
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Tommy had brought blankets; some he 
spread over a tzrpaulin on the snow and 
the others he fastened on ski-poles. 


THEIR FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE 


Maw LOU had cherished 


other plans for her first Christmas 
Eve with Tommy. Somewhere in 
the back of her dark little head she 
had counted on transferring all the 
traditions of Georgia up to this new 
home of hers in the north. She had 
thought of trimming a Christmas 
tree; of standing under the mistle- 
toe with laughing challenge; of 
curling, toward the end of the 
evening, within the protecting curve of Tommy’s arm while 
they sat in front of the fireplace and dreamed dreams. That 
was a southern Christmas Eve. 

Apparently Ontario was farther from Georgia than even 
the map would indicate. 

She sat chin in hand, and gazed at Tommy pensively 
across the dainty breakfast table. ‘‘Again?” she asked 
wistfully. “Honey boy, you told me you liked skiing, but 
you didn’t tell-me you lived on ’em. Do you really want to 
go over Christmas?” 


The cia of a wile who was jealous 


of of a alls hobby 
by MARION THORNTON 
Illustrated by R. W. Major 


Big, blond Tommy laughed uncomfortably. ‘Of course 
not, kitten,” he protested. ‘‘Not if you don’t.” 

“You've been twice already this winter.” 

“You wouldn’t go with me—that’s the catch. I want you 
to see the Lodge.” His enthusiasm was too appealing. ‘‘You 
can’t help loving it, once you see it.” 

“But Tommy—Christmas Eve!”’ Her tone was desperate. 


“And how!” he agreed cheerfully. 
“Our first one together, why not 
make an event of it? A rough 
lodge, bound in with snow, and a 
bunch of real people for company. 
You'll like the crowd.” 

She was silent except for a little 
sigh. After a pause she asked, 
“You’ve always spent Christmas 
there with the same folks?” 

“Long as I can remember,” he 
admitted. ‘Dad always took me up when I was a youngster, 
for we were alone, you see. After he died—weli, I kept on 
from force of habit.” He shrugged. “Probably the change 
will do me good.” 

‘It’s a shame they never took up skiing in Georgia,” 
she mused. “Then I might like it, too.” 

“You will like it—you'll love it,” he insisted eagerly. 

Wistfully she offered her dreams on the altar of his 
enthusiasm. “All right,” she smiled. ‘We'll go over 
Christmas so I can find out.” 
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Cita RVEY ‘XGmas Git zs a 
Gift Supreme 


ROM the Harvey mills come these softly cling- 

ing pajamas with the romance of Spain woven 
in their silk-like fabric. In the gay combination of 
colors and in the swagger of the wide silk sash, 
Harvey has created a new pajama suit that is sure 
to awaken a responsive chord in the heart of Can- 
adian women who love beautiful lingerie. 


Textures that touch the skin require an even more 
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fastidious choosing than outer garments. Harvey 

Lingerie is tailored from a finely-knitted silken-like 

material that clings—yet with a feather-down touch 
ensuring at once comfort and smart style. 


Harvey Tailored Lingerie in colors to suit every 
taste and costume is to be had in combinations, 
vests and bloomers, night dresses, and pajama suits 
with and without coolie coats. 


Sold at the best stores all over Canada 


Harvey Knitting Co. Limited 


WOODSTOCK 


Look for the Harvey Name—lIt is on Every Genuine Harvey Garment 
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NOW THAT WOMEN ARE PERSONS 
WHATS AHEAD? 





New that the Senateis (toin- 


dulge fora momentina misquotation) 
to become a place aux dames, the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘‘What possibilities does 
it open for women?” The subject 
requires no deep or extensive enquiry 
such as Locke made into the human 
understanding, for, after all, the 
answer is quite a simple one. The 
possibilities for women in the Senate 
are the same as exist for men. 

It was Bernard Shaw who said a 
man and woman differed in the actual 
relation of sex; they differed in 
nothing else. 

While this is true, one is bound, 
nevertheless, to acknowledge that 
women differ temperamentally, 
largely by reason of their upbringing 
and diverse occupations. This should 
not be considered a handicap to us in 
our senatorial duties, but on the con- 
trary, distinctly an advantage. 

When Queen Victoria came to the 
Throne, some of the less loyal of the 
population in Upper Canada made 
forecasts of ‘Petticoat Government,” 
and hazarded a guess that the Speech 
from the Throne would dwell chiefly 
upon “nurseries and soap.” 

Since then, we are led to believe 
that nurseries are vastly important 
things and, if we are to trust the 
advertisements, the same is equally 
true of soap. 

Be this as it may, we have come to 
see that the best thing any woman 
may hope to bring to either a Throne 
or the Senate is just her own especial 
outlook—her own particular person- 
ality. No woman need abase herself 
because of this. 

Incidentally, one might here sug- 
gest that Canada needs a new expres- 
sion for the alleged domination known 
as “Petticoat Government,” in that 
our journalists are daily declaring the 
national stability to be jeopardized 
by an appalling inadequacy of petti- 
coats. It may, therefore, be seen that 
the simile has become obsolete and 
incorrect. We must try and think up 
some better words. 

In spite of all expressed fears, I 
believe that women in the Senate will 
still be “The gentle sex’ and will 
retain their own distinctive qualities, 
changing only as they bourgeon out 
into a wider knowledge under their 
more oneraqus and dignified duties. 

But for that matter, the same is 
equally applicable to men upon whom 
the weightier matters of senatorial legislation are placed, in 
that all useful endeavor makes for poise and power. Irrespec- 
tive of sex, we become a part of what we experience. 

This is what the Senate must mean to women personally. 
What it will mean to the public we cannot say. It would be 
foolish to put a mortgage upon the workers of the future, 
for the events must continue to develop in a manner that 
defies political forecasts. 

Any attempt to formulate a positive policy must only 
lead us into the fascinating and distracting regions of 
indefinite possibilities. 

For the consolation of all saddened souls who claim— 
unfairly we believe—that the Senate must be less dignified 
with women therein, we presume to make prophecy that it 
will at least be different. There can be no doubt that the 
presence of women will serve to popularize the Upper 


by EMILY MURPHY 
(Janey Canuck) 


All the world knows now that women are “‘persons;” that the appeal launched by 
Jive Canadian women before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was officially 
won on October 18, 1929; that henceforth women may be members of the Senate. 


But what will this mean for women? What will the reaction be? 


No one is in a better position to suggest the future than Judge Emily Murphy, 
who was one of the appellants in this famous ‘‘Persons Case,” and one of the best 
known women in Canada. 


Chamber—the position of which is being increasingly 
challenged—in that senatorial deliberations will immedi- 
ately become possessed of what is known as “‘news value.” 
Indeed, among newspapermen there is an oft quoted axiom 
which declares that any piece of news is more interesting 
that has a woman in it. 


AM not one who looks for radical, and far-reaching 

reforms from the appointment of women to the Senate, 
or that the Senate is to become less safe for man because, 
generally speaking, women are cautious and conservative 
where matters of business and politics are concerned. 

Besides, we women are not especially cognizant of the 
provisions of the Constitution, and so, of necessity must 
proceed with deliberation. The same is true of men. There 
are millions of people who know nothing about the Canadian 





constitution other than the fact that 
the clear articulation of the phrase is 
recognized by the police to be a proof 
of sobriety. This does not matter 
much, however. What Senators of 
both sexes should know is that politics 
Is a science, the object of which is the 
happiness of mankind and not an 
exciting “game’’ at which the un- 
scrupulous gambler comes out ahead. 

Still, I am hopeful that women will 
make good in both Houses of the 
Canadian Parliament. It was to a 
woman that Rome owed her delivery 
from the tyranny of the Decemviri 
and the restoration of Consular 
Government. 

It was to a woman the Romans 
owed the changes of constitution 
whereby all plebeians became eligible 
for the highest offices of the Common- 
wealth. 

Who of us can say what radiant 
gospel the modern Lydia carries in 
her cloak and at what moment she 
may produce it? Idealists are such 
practical people. 

There are other saddened folk in 
Canada who predict that women will 
enter the Senate as a perverse and 
refractory body, with brickbats under 
their blouses and terrible chips on 
their shoulders—that they will be 
found lacking in the graces of comity 
and co-operation. These predictions 
have no more basis in fact than that 
all Senators—unless entirely senile 
—are uncompromising and arrogant 
fellows who are never happy except 
when vetoing bills that come up from 
the House of Commons. Something 
like this is also believed of the Upper 
House in England. ‘The House of 
Lords,” said Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
“represent nobody but themselves 
and they have the full confidence of 
their constituents.” 

It is probably true that women will 
occasionally be desirous of decapi- 
tating or otherwise slaying one of the 
honorable gentlemen who seems 
wholly to deserve it, but, as a general 
thing, women are more likely to adopt 
the very excellent plan of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes who acknowledged that he 
never quarrelled with governments, 
preferring to persuade them. 

On the whole, this idea about 
women being unadaptable in the 
Senate is purely delusional in that 
women are already public servants 
of tried capacity, having proved their 
ability and adaptability in hundreds of public fields. In 
the face of this, it ought to be tolerably easy for them to 
fall into the habit of saying ‘“‘We” instead of ‘‘You”’ in all 
affairs of State. 


HERE are other critics possessed of the idea that the 

Senate is a Lotus Land or kind of inaccessible heaven 
where gentlemen of leisure and length of years meditate 
upon life and tell interesting stories. Accordingly, it has 
been left for us women folk to deduce that the ideal Senate 
must be purely masculine in composition and should be made 
up of exuberantly healthy boys, chubby and rosy-cheeked. 
In the future, women will make different deductions about 
this for themselves, because women are going to be sincere 
and serious workers therein. The female novice will un- 
doubtedly find it advantageous to [Continued on page 61} 
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“You don’t want 
to,” hechallenged. 

“Do,” she de- 
clared firmly, 
though visions of 
a fireplace and a 
cozy evening-for- 
two rose in her 
mind to rebuke 
her. 

“Honestly?” 

‘“*Cross my 
heart.” 

She had her re- 
ward, for he 
and came around 
and kissed her. 
“You'll love it, 
kitten,’’ he re- 
peated gleefully. 
“Just you get up 
in that snappy, 
cold fair yland and 
you'll ferget all 
about your sunny 
South.” 

Mary Lou was 
doubtful, for to 
the tips of her 
little fingers she 
was southern, and 
no true daughter 
of Dixie enjoys 
cold. But she faced a problem. Tommy loved skiing, and 
she was Tommy’s wife; she couldn’t take his recreation from 
him, but neither could she send him alone on these trips 
with his old crowd. The only remedy seemed to be to go 
along. 

During the day, while she straightened the new little 
apartment that fascinated her, she tried to make the 
Christmas plans look brighter. After all, she would be with 
Tommy, and that was ali that mattered—very much. The 
Lodge would have a fireplace, of course, and the two of 
them could sit in front of the fire on Christmas Eve just as 
she had planned. 

What to wear? The little powder-blue for evening—but 
for skiing, something scailet. Scarlet cap and sweater and 
scarf. Then grey knickers and black boots. Scarlet and 
grey. That should go well with her darkness. She pictured 
herself walking gaily and lightly over sparkling hills of 
virgin snow, side by side with big Tommy, and the vision 
was alluring enough to lend real enthusiasm to her greeting 
that evening. 

“The trip’s going to cost you money, angel,” she laughed. 
“I’ve spent the day planning what to wear.” 

Tommy let her know with unconcealed elation that she 
was welcome to the outfit. His ardor was contagious and, 
in conjunction with her vision of a Christmas Eve before a 
fireplace, almost had her convinced. She felt only an 
occasional pang in thinking of the little apartment, forlorn 
and untenanted, over the holiday. By way of penance, she 
hung holly wreaths in the windows and fastened mistletoe 
over the hearth. “Hate to leave you,” she assured it 
secretly and with a sigh. ‘Never have been away from 
home before on Christmas, but I reckon I’ll have to try 
Tommy’s way.” 

When time for packing came she brought out the powder- 
blue frock along with her toilet articles. The other things 
Tommy stowed away in his pack-sack, but over the dress 
he shook his head. ‘‘Won’t need that, kitten,”’ he said. 

She cocked her head. “Go ’way. You probably haven’t 
noticed. Women dress no matter where they are.” 

“Nope. Not there. That’s the sport of a trip like this.” 

Mary Lou felt her new enthusiasm waver before a cold 
presentiment. When Tommy turned bis back she rolled up 
the frock, praying it would not muss too much, and tucked 
it into her own litule bag with a pair of trim slippers. It 
was a last, rather pathetic stand for her ideal Christmas 
Eve. 


THE black of a midwinter night, they boarded a cold 
train, Mary Lou feeling a nightmarish sense of being out 
of place. What right had hiking clothes on a train? Or 
skis? The long, long pair with their worn harness and the 
shorter pair with the stiff new straps frightened her with 
their forecast of the 16le she must play. She was glad that 
ihe other members of the party were intent on their pros- 
pects of sport, so that when they crowded merrily into one 
of the drawing-rooms after the genially informal introduc- 
tions she was able to curl back in her corner and watch 
them without taking part in the conversation. 

As the train puffed drearily into the chill darkness, Mary 
Lou decided tnat she liked these people in spite of their 
amusing energy. They chattered with animation about 
ski-wax and a new type of harness and possibilities for a 
snowcrust, while she contented herself with watching 
them—the rotund Dr. Davidson whom everyone called 
Davy, and who had been, so Tommy whispered, a famous 
Varsity half in his day; the keen-eyed Mrs. Bell, and a score 





Sally had come into her own the instant she was on snow. 


‘tracks on both 


of others, all ener- 
getic and eager. 
One girl, whom 
Tommy had _ in- 
troduced as Miss 
Lynn but called 
Sally, was a par- 
ticularly dynamic 
sort of person, 
with frank eyes, 
tousled hair, long 
legs, and a boyish 
grin. All but one 
or two seemed to 
have known each 
other all their 
lives. 

Mary Lou was 
still deriving con- 
tented amuse- 
ment from sitting 
with her hand in 
Tommy’s and 
listening to the 
rest, when he de- 
cided she looked 
tired and took her 
off. ‘Hard day 
tomorrow, 
honey,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘“‘and we 
unload early for 
breakfast.” 

His statement was not exaggerated. It was seven o'clock 
the next morning, with the murkiness of a frozen dawn just 
melting into light, when the engine panted to a stop at Scotia 
Junction. Mary Lou slipped on the platform and realized 
that it was covered with hard-packed snow, while around, 
just visible in the half-light, stretched a wilderness of wicked 
whiteness set with stark black growth breaking through the 
crust. She shivered and slipped a hand into Tommy’s. 
“Honey, I’m scared,’’ she whispered. ‘It doesn’t welcome 
us at all.” 

He laughed and pressed the chilly little hand. ‘‘Cheerio, 
Dixie Girl,” he advised. ‘Remember you're a Canuck’s 
wife now.” 

She stifled a sigh before he could hear it, and tried to get 
in the spirit of the others as they bantered back and forth 
over a sandwich-and-coffee breakfast in the icy station 
restaurant, but her thoughts returned obstinately to the 
comfortable, tiny apartment with its dainty appointments. 
And tomorrow—Christmas! It was hard, playing up so that 
Tommy could not read her emotions; so hard that she was 
glad for the rumbling, groaning, complaining train that 
pulled in a bit later. 

Through the morning they rode, winding gradually into 
deeper and deeper snow, burrowing through drifts that 
piled two and 
three feet from 
the level of the 
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sides. Tommy’s 
elation grew with 
the depth. “Isn’t 
it great?’’ he 
beamed. ‘Never 
saw it better. 
Jove, this is a 
splendid year for' 
snow!’’ Mary 
Lou, when she de- 
termined that be 
was serious about 
it, nodded agree- 
ment. 

By the time 
that they reached 
Algonquin, some 
hours later, she 
was stiff and 
tired, whether 
from the cold ride 
or from dread of 
what lay before 
her, she could not 
have told. At 
least the sun had 
come out from be- 
hind the heavy 
winter mist to 
transform the 
landscape into a 
jewel box, brim- 
ming with diamonds, so that the world looked less for- 
bidding. 

“All off!” Tommy shouted, and the rest, gathering up 
skis and pack-sacks, jostled forward, elbowing jovially, 
intent on outdoors and freedom. Mary Lou, feeling their 
enthusiasm a little contagious pushed forward with a 





He was superb as he flashed down the slopes, jumping and 
turning in mid-air, 
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stirring of curiosity. What would the Lodge be like? 

She found it a rambling brown structure orphaned 
against a background of dazzling white. A great brick 
chimney caused a lifting of her heart. A fireplace! Almost 
hopefully she waited developments, but as one of the men 
threw open the door and she glimpsed the interior, she 
realized despairingly that Tommy had been right on the 
subject of the blue frock. There was no real need to dress 
in a place like this, with its comradely furs on floor and 
wall, its deer heads and bright Hudson Bay blankets and 
deep hearth and lazy furniture. 

At least the fireplace met her expectations, for its cavern 
was gigantic. 

Their party was large enough so that it took over the 
Lodge through sheer force of numbers, and almost before 
the others were inside they began testing their equipment, 
checking on the web of the snowshoes and the spring of the 
skis. Sally even sat on the floor to iron wax into hers. 

Luncheon was a brief affair, even more hasty than 
breakfast had been, for everyone was anxious to get into 
the snow. Mary Lou had anticipated rest after the meal, 
but Tommy asked hopefully, “‘Not too tired to come out, 
honey?” and she shook her head. 

“Is it far?”’ she queried, pulling on her vivid stocking cap. 

“All depends,”” Tommy answered. “It’s underbrushy 
around here. Probably about a mile to a really decent skiing 
hill. Think you could make it?” 


MILE sounded moderate to Mary Lou, who knew 

little about distances, but before they had gone a 
quarter of the way she found that forest and scrub miles 
are not what they seem. The trail, which was such only by 
courtesy of those who took the lead and packed the snow, 
was broken and treacherous. She had thought of snow as 
disagreeably cold; now she learned that was far from its 
worst fault. It was slippery, and it caked on her trim little 
boots in heavy masses, tripping her, exhausting her. She 
stumbled, slid, recovered herself, stumbled, fell time after 
time. 

Tommy helped her up good-naturedly, but she began to 
wonder what he thought of her ineptitude. ‘Plant your 
feet firmly, kitten,’’ he advised. 

She nodded, too breathless to answer, and tried to follow 
instructions, but she was accustomed to walking lightly and 
disliked the new method. 

Sally had come into her own the instant she was on snow. 
Her energy bubbled over; she dashed ahead; she snow- 
balled with all the men, single and married—for no one but 
Tommy and Mary Lou paired off for the trip; she whistled 
and sang and called out merry nonsense. 

When they came to one abrupt rise she called back a 
general challenge for a race. There were bantering answers, 
and one man unstrapped the skis from his back and buckled 
them on. The two were off, climbing in the awkward 
“herring bone,”’ toeing out to avoid slipping backward. 

“It looks tiring?’”’ Mary Lou ventured tentatively. She 
felt the need to say something, for she had seen Tommy 
glance at the two 
pairs across his 
own shoulders 
when Sally called 
her dare for a 
race. 

“tt is,"’ be 
agreed vaguely, 
his eyes on the 
racers. “Nobody 
but Sally would 
think of climbing 
on the long- 
boards when it 
isn’t necessary. 
Heavens, the pep 
that girl has!” 

Mary Lou was 
frightened at the 
quick little stab 
of jealousy she 
felt. Merciful 
fate, was she to 
be a_ suspicious, 
watchdog sort of 
wife? She set her 
small chin and 
plodded on 
wearily. 

It seemed hours 
since they had 
left the Lodge, but 
no one else ap- 
peared to notice 
the strain. Every 
muscle ached, and 
she stumbled and fell now with appalling frequency. Sun- 
shine on the snow was unbearably dazzling. She was tired, 
snow-covered, bedraggled. 

Tommy looked down at her forlorn little face and slipped 
an arm about her. ‘‘Not far now,” he consoled. The hike 
was doubly hard because it seemed so [Continued on page 39} 
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Lord Vibart's Valuable Time 


A thrilling hew novel of mystery and romance? 


by BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


“I may be wrong, but it looks as if you were paying me a 
compliment.” 

“Call it what you please. I don’t know how it is, but you 
can always cut Jervis out. I’ve seen you do it. And yet he is 
brighter than you are, and better looking.” 

“T enter a demurrer.”’ said he. “But shall I tell you the 
secret?”’ 

“Of your fatal charm?” 

He leaned nearer. ‘Dear Jerry is a man of talent.” 

“Well?” 

“‘Women don’t like ’em,”’ he vouchsafed. ‘Fact, I assure 
you.” 

She looked at him a moment in silence and then she 
laughed. “I believe you’re right,” she said finally. 

“Oh, absolutely! What they want is a nice underdone 
chap like me, strong in the arm to protect and weak in the 
head to adorc. That’s the type that idealizes them. Jerry’s 
kind takes them to pieces.’’ He fell back and smiled at her. 

“You are a more dangerous fellow than I thought,” said 
Lady Weylin. 

“My darling Mugs, consider what have been my oppor- 
tunities for the proper study of mankind, which is woman. 
I’ve seen them in the Bush, brush, and bogs; glaciers, 
jungles and boulevards—comprehensive survey. I repeat, 
they like us to be a bit on the stupid side. Since, however, 
you have done me the honor to be so frank with me, Jerry 
shall have this prize.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Lady Weylin, “it may not come off.” 





“You don’t wish me absolutely to avoid her? You don’t 
mind my supporting the poor old squash when he goes to 
collect her?” 

“T want you both to be awfully nice to her,” she repeated. 

“But for me, moderation!” 

She nodded. 


O WITH this permission, Vibart stood shoulder to 

shoulder with his friend on Tuesday afternoon at the 
desk of the Colthorpe Hotel and proferred their cards. 

“Miss Donovan left word that if you would be so good 
as to wait in the reception room—’”’ The clerk’s voice trailed 
off, as he moved away. 

“Having neglected,’”’ said Vibart, ‘‘to identify ourselves 
by wearing a puce carnacion, we can do no better than to 
follow her suggestion.” 

They walked off into this designated haven, leaving 
behind them the milling crowd of the lobby, and stood 
uncertainly about in its luxurious hush. 

“Upon my word, Jerry, you do seem a bit nervous.” 

“Well!” The other defended himself. ‘I’m a sort of 
relation: suppose she should think she ought to kiss me?” 

“You know what England expects of every man, my 
boy,” returned Lord Vibart, and a moment later dropped 
his hat and then his gloves. Joan Donovan had come 
slowly and very calmly into the room. 

She was dressed in white kasha, as simple as a cry for 
help, and as arresting. Her tall slimness stood poised a 


She gave an impression of penetrating sophistication, moving 
a step or two indolently toward them. ‘One of you is Lady 
Weylin’s son?” she said. 


moment in the doorway, her face confronting them with a 
rather bored questioning. Over her eyelids, which were a 
little weary, her brows were languidly arched. Her small 
hat crushed down on her head, pushed forward a little 
red-gold mass of hair on either cheek, but that touch of 
color with the scarlet of her composed lips was the only 
suggestion of warmth about her. Stunningly beautiful she 
was, but totally lacking in enthusiasm. 

The solar system might turn hand-springs—indeed did, 
Vibart reflected. Certainly she left that ambitious exercise 
to the cosmos. 

She gave an impression of penetrating sophistication, 
moving a step or two indolently toward them. 

“One of you is Lady Weylin’s son?” she said. 

Jervis felt himself ge‘ting red, like a schoolboy under the 
eye of an inquisitorial schoolmistress. ‘‘Ye-es,” he said, 
going forward to meet her and putting out his hand. “I’m 
Jervis Farquharson, Miss Donovan. And this is my friend, 
Lord Vibart.”” 

“I think it is very nice of you both to come,” she said. 

“Not at all,”’ said Jervis. 

She gazed at them with a casual forbearance, setting her 
small white teeth firmly over a rising giggle “I hope you 
are not going to mind my bringing my dog, "she said. 
“I forgot to mention him to my aunt.” 

She saw them both glance at the crook of her elbow, 
which, however, held only a large kid bag. 

“But not at all,” said Jervis. {Continued on page 451 
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Hand in hand they went slowly down. On the stone stair their feet made no sound. 


oF Old Moody place had been built in the days 
when the convenience of the master was considered before 
that of the servant. It had been part of a lawsuit for so long 
that nobody knew what it was all about. For this reason it 
could not be sold, and because of its preposterous dimen- 
sions it had never been rented. 

But one day a charming woman, Lady Weylin, fair, fat 
and forty, arrived in the office of Griggs, the real estate 
man, with two young men—Jervis her adopted son, and 
Lord Vibart, a friend. They decide to rent the old house for 
the summer, and agree to pay what is to Griggs an exorbi- 
tant rent. He explains to the two men that one trouble 
with the house is the fact that it has been haunted for years. 
Griggs himself has seen the ghost, in a cocked hat. He 
knew it was a ghost, he says, because he saw the bricks of 
the wall through its waistcoat. 


While the two men are looking over the house and inter- 
viewing the old negro, Jotham, left in charge of it for half a 
century, Lady Weylin motors over to see her brother, 
Owen Donovan, living near-by. She has not seen him since 
she was a girl. Donovan has made a fortune conducting a 
health resort for men. Just before his sister arrives, he has 
been very upset by the realization that he cannot give his 
beautiful daughter, Joan, her right setting in spite of all his 
money. The wealthy men who come to the resort unani- 
mously fall in love with her—but they do not marry her. 
Only that very day a Mrs. Phelps Marbury had arrived in 
anger to remove her son who has fallen in love with the 
ravishing Joan. 

Thus when Lady Weylin arrives with her frank suggestion 
that she is able, through her social connections, to make a 
place for Joan, and that she hopes to marry Jervis, her 
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adopted son, to the girl, he can only agree to the first 
proposal, and point out that Joan will marry whom she 
wants. 

Unfortunately the secretary hears the conversation and 
retails it to Joan in such a way as to make the girl furious. 
However, when her father suggests that she live with her 
aunt for a few weeks, she agrees, but determines to be the 
ultimate in sophistication. 

“You'll have a marvellous time,” says her father, ‘“‘what 
with parties and beaux—to say nothing of a ghost!” 

But Joan will go only to please her father. She feels very 
resentful of the attitude of her English aunt who has appar- 
ently come to the wilds of Canada to make a lady out of her 
niece. 


R. GRIGGS, as good as his word, produced a small 

army of cleaners that under the terrifying eye of 
Pawlson, Lady Weylin’s butler, who had grudgingly 
consented to spend a summer among the Red Indians of 
Canada, made the Moody Place habitable. Old Jotham 
watched an efficient crew dispatch the fallen leaves and trim 
the grounds, and more or less restore lost grandeur. The 
east wing of the house Jervis filled with those ornaments 
and groups of statuary incompatible with his sense of 
comfort, and closed it off. The remainder of the house was 
amply large and became, under the combined efforts of 
these tenants, not at all unattractive. 

“IT shall give Joan that pretty pair of rooms on the south- 
east corner,’’ said Lady Weylin. She sat at her desk, busy 
with her morning’s mail. “She says Tuesday afternoon. 
You'll go to fetch her, Jervis.” 

“I? Alone?” gasped Mr. Farquharson. 
too.” 

“I fear me this is going to prove very fatiguing,” said 
Vibart. ‘You know how valuable my time is. Do you 
suppose she is pretty?” 

“Why shouldn’t she be pretty?” 

“All girls should be,” said he somewhat mournfully. 

“I think Jerry would better go alone,’’ remarked his 
mother, with an air of casualness. 

“Absolutely not!” Mr. Farquharson was firm on the 
point. ‘‘Vib and I will motor in to her hotel and bring her 
out.” 

Lady Weylin thought it over. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, at last, 
“T’ll drop her a line to say you are coming.” 

“I suppose she will slap Jerry on the back?” 

“You'll be talking nonsense on your deathbed, Johnny, I 
dare say,”’ said her ladyship, dipping her pen in the ink. 

“But how appropriate that will be!’ he returned. ‘“‘Jerry, 
my dear man, don’t allow yourself to become nervous about 
this. I will not permit this feminine athlete to injure you.” 

“I only hope you will behave yourselves,” said their 
hostess. “Better than you are doing now—discussing my 
niece! For a fairly famous explorer and a ditto playwright, 
you are singularly like naughty little boys.” 

“Jerry, did you know you were a ditto playwright?” 

“Seriously,”” said Lady Weylin, rather sharply. ‘‘I want 
you to be very nice to her, Jervis. Put he: at her ease. 
Don’t you go talking over her poor head. I am used to your 
best effects, but you might embarrass her. Upon my word, 
here’s another note from that Phelps Marbury woman!” 

Jervis rose. ‘‘Come, Vib,” said he. ‘“‘Mugs will never 
get on with her letters if you stay here jawing.” 

“I shall have to invite Mrs. Marbury to something soon,” 
said Lady Weylin, folding the letter. ‘‘No, Jerry, you trot 
away. I want Johnny to myself for a few moments.” 

““You alarm me, dailing,”” Vibart remarked, as he crossed 
the room to drop into a chair near her. ‘‘What have I been 
and gone and done?” 

She did not answer at once. But when Jervis was gone, 
she laid down her pen. “‘Johnny,”’ she said, ‘‘you know what 
an old file I am.” 

“None better,” he assented cordially. 

“I want you to keep out of this.” 

He looked at her in mild astonishment. 
your majesty?” 

“Look you. I’ve made up a nice little scheme and I don’t 
want you to go duffing it. Joan Donovan! She’s pretty 
enough, probably, and what is more important, Johnny 
she is going to be frantically, fearfully, frightfully rich. My 
brother has struck oil on his ranch out west. Do you 
understand?” 


“No, Vib goes, 


“Out of what, 
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when he reached the level of the water he had concluded 
that Marta, though a girl, looked a pleasant young person 
with her sleek black braids, scarlet jumper and bobbing 
petticoats. 

She frankly expressed what she thought of him. ‘Don’t 
stand there, you redhead! Leave the dog to watch the 
flock. He’ll do better without you. And get on to the ford; 
you can’t cross there, my grand city lordling!’’ 

Usually, Rollo’s was the mildest temper. But now, some- 
how every red hair on his head wakened to its ancient 
heritage. He bristled like an angry dog, grew hot and cold 
and prickly with a burst of delightfully primitive mas- 
culinity. 

Not being able to think of anything sufficiently crushing, 
he hooted contemptuously and began tearing off his clothes. 

Little Marta’s natural resentment at the rich Rollo and 
his troublesome ram melted in frightened admiration. He 
wasn’t such a city boob! Eja! No, he was going to swim 
the river. He was! .. . he. . . Oh! Oh! But he didn’t 
know the stream as she did. He didn’t know that it 
was full of pools where the current dragged one down. 

Full of Black Elf basins . . . 

“Rollo! Rollo!’ she screamed, as denuded ofall but 
braces and breeches he plunged like an otter into the 
stream. “Go back, Rollo! Go back! You’re heading 
for the Black Elf basin—the biggest and the worst! 
Please, Rollo, go back and I’ll run to the ford to 
meet you.” 

But Rollo pretended not to hear. He was a good 
swimmer. The water was cold but he’d often known 
colder, and the river wasn’t more than a good-sized 
stream at best. He’d show that little crofter’s upstart 
that a Bing was something more than just a city 
name. The saucy little baggage! 


"THEN the queerest thing happened. The water 
seemed all at once to take on the malignity of 
tugging, twisting, dragging hands! What was that 
foolishness she’d said . . . Black Elf’s basin? Black 
Elves—rot. Just the same, he could almost feel the 
texture of their little jealous fingers—black hairy 
fingers gripping his legs, pinching his calves. Herre 
Gud! The harder he swam the less speed he made. 
Now he could picture the yawning black basin into 
whose depths he must shortly sink 

On the shore little Marta watched nervously. 
Would he cross far enough to the right? At first she 
thought so and admired the long swift strokes and 
seal-like dart of his slim young body. Hola! He wasa 
fine lad—city or no city. And not one to scare with 
words. Eja! “Rollo! Rollo! To the right! To the 
right!” He hadn’t heard her. She saw the water 
catch him like a swirling disc and throw him back- 
ward. 

Not another word did little Marta waste. Like a 
flash she ran to the hut hollowed out of the hill by her 
father for shelter in bad weather and returned with a 
great rope. This she quickly cast round a huge 
boulder and then, flinging off her impeding petticoats, 
she leaped into the stream as agile and swift as a 
Valkyrie turned mermaid. 

“To the right! To the right, Rollo!” she shouted; 
“don’t give up! I’ll throw you the rope in a minute. 
Just a minute, Rollo! Don’t let the Black Elves get 
you!” 

A little later they both sat upon the pebbly shore 
where their tired bodies had lain full length and 
considered each other speculatively. 

“You're a great girl,”’ said Rollo, “I didn’t know 
girls had that much sense.” 

Marta began squeezing the water from her heavy 
hair and cotton shift. ‘‘You’re not so bad yourself, 
Rollo . I thought the same of city boys. Come on, 
let’s build a fire. I’ve coffee to warm and crullers and 
good pickled mutton.” 

Over their fire Rollo grew unusually talkative. He 
not only confided to Marta his distastes of the 
ministry, but told her majestically that his mind was 
made up to be a poet. Oh, a very great poet! 

Eja! Little Marta clapped her hands turning her 
sea-blue eyes on him adoringly. “It is quite as you 
say, Rollo. Of priests we have no end. But poets are 
scarce as Christmas roses. Of course, you will write 
about our little Hidden People—The goblins and the 
elves, and outlander giants Of course you will, 
for no one has ever written about our mountain, and 
that is very queer, for of all mountains it is richest in 
fairy lore.” 

Rollo stuffed a huge cruller into his mouth and 
nodded sagely. ‘Just wait, Marta Kristen’sdaughter,” 
said he, as if the idea were of long standing and not 
born of the moment. ‘Just wait! A few years more 
and the whole world will know all about your 


mountain!” 


“‘ Hear me now, all you Hidden Children of Eve!’ 
he cried gaily. “This is my own true love.” 


Illustrated by 
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But Marta was a melodramatic soul. From her blouse 
she drew a little locket, hung against the velvet of her white 
neck by a piece of string. ‘Rollo, this holds a strand of my 
dead mother’s hair. Golden, it is, like the sun in mid 
heaven—not black like mine.” Here she bent close, her 
little face aflame with intensity. ‘And when she cut it off 
to make a Christmas gift for me the year before she died, 
she stood in a fairy ring. It was Christmas Eve, Rollo, and 
she had brought a little cake and a porringer of clotted 
cream for the Hidden People . Eja! She cut off her 


golden hair knowing well that a hundred tiny eyes were 
fixed upon her. ‘Queen of the Hidden People,’ said she, ‘I 
bless you in the name of God Who, doubtless, one day, will 
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remove the ban upon you. And I bless all Eve’s Hidden 
children everywhere and give them joy the midnight hour of 
their freedom. And now put a goodwill upon this lock of 
hair which my daughter will wear upon her heart hereafter.’ 
Eja, Rollo, I was not there, but she told Granny Elspeth 
that no sooner had she uttered her blessing than a soft wind 
sprang up, gentle as the breezes of summer and in it she 
heard both happy tears and laughter. Just for a moment it 
seemed as if the snow faded and the green of spring covered 
the place, and the lock of hair lying on the rock at her feet 
glowed like a rope of sunbeams. So my mother knew the 
Hidden People had put a spell upon it. A white magic, 
Rollo, to work good because of my mother’s kindness.” 
Rollo was certainly not unimpressed, but a broad streak 
of Bing practicality led him to answer bluntly: ‘But she 
died within a year, Marta . Was that good magic?” 
Marta’s blue eyes opened wide. ‘My mother was too 
beautiful to be a crofter’s wife,” said she simply. ‘Besides, 
the magic was for me, Rollo. Eja, I have made only one 
wish so far, but come Christmas Eve I shall make 
another. I shall make one for you, Rollo Bing, and 
the poems you will write of our mountain.” 

Rollo could not have explained what made him do 
it and he was horribly ashamed immediately after- 
wards. “I will come with you to the Wishing Ring, 
Marta. I will! I swear it!” And, as I said, before 
= of them dreamt what he was about, he kissed 

er. 

“Tist!”” Little Marta turned quite scarlet. “Rollo 
Bing, you better take that mean ram back across the 
stream. It’s time he went, the ugly glutton.” 


"T ME moved more pleasantly after that. Rollo 

might not eross the stream so very often, but the 
ford made jesting possible and before long they had a 
system of signals that worked admirably. Then there 
were the rainy days, always so dreary heretofore, 
when the sheep hugged shelter and were in no danger 
of straying. Then, indeed, might Rollo cross the 
stream and take pleasure in Marta’s hospitality. Her 
coffee always so much better than his own, and her 
folk tales endless. 

One such day was destined to remain indelibly 
stamped on Rollo’s memory. An unusually mean day 
for this time of year. Even Marta shivered beside the 
ling fire and wished herself down in the valley where 
the mists were heavy but less biting cold. And then, 
just when things looked the blackest, didn’t Granny 
Elspeth appear over the shoulder of the hill, for all 
the world like some mysterious witch woman. 

Eja! Little Marta jumped to her feet and hallooed 
wildly, bobbing up and down like a popinjay. “Ho- 
a-a-a! Ho-a-a-a! Granny! Granny! Come with 
God!” 

And Granny lifted her stick and shook it cheerfully, 
much as to say, Do I not walk with God continually, 
foolish one? 

In the hut the children made a great fuss over the 
old woman. Whereupon, though she said nothing as 
yet, she thought to herself that this Rollo she’d 
heard so much about wasn’t half bad. Not half bad 
for a Bing, that is. 

“Granny, dear,’”’ began Marta, untying the old 
lady’s sheephide shoes to dry them before the fire, 
“what brought you really? An errand or just fairy 
magic?” 

“Magic enough,” said Granny, turning toward 
Rollo and holding out a wrinkled hand. ‘So you’re 
the Bing lad, are you? Well, peace to you and long 
days. Nu, da, how is the sickness healing, young one?” 

Rollo had almost forgotten the threatening spot. 
He flushed to his ears, grinning guiltily: “Very well, 
Fru, thank you.” 

“Tish! Tish! Call me Granny, lad—just Granny.” 
Old Elspeth smiled, highly pleased at his courtesy, 
every wrinkle a hill of joy in her healthy peasant face. 
“Ja, well, Marta Kristen’s daughter,” she resumed 
stentoriously, “magic enough brought me. Your 
father has got a berth with the fish merchant Jergens. 
Part time on the sea, part time at the post.” 

“How fine!” cried little Marta. “‘Now he will have 
money to jingle in his pockets like the Provost himself, 
and shoes of black leather . . . Eja, but of the farm, 
Granny, and the sheep?” 

“Spare us! Since when have women been less useful 
on a farm than a baggage man?”’ demanded the old 
lady sharply. ‘“Tish! you are young, Marta, to know 
so little. But, truth to tell, the farm is scarcely better 
than a square of rock and the sooner one finds a fool 
to buy it the better. To be frank, the magic that 
brought me out on a day like this wasn’t the news of 
Kristen’s good fortune. Nay, da. Hark now, little 
madcap. Come New Year, if all goes well, you are to 
go to the village to begin your catechism. It’s high 
time you had some Christian instruction, you wild 
young heathen.” 

Marta did a hornpipe. “‘Eja! How fine, how fine! 
And shall I have a white dress [Continued on page 37} 








An the long summer nights, while the 
great amber sun drowsed in the northern heavens, 
Marta, the crofter’s daughter, watched her few 
sheep patiently on the west bank of Little River 
high up in Njal’s mountain. On the east bank, 
Rollo Bing, nephew of the Bishop and second son 
of Nestor Bing “The Wealthy,” did like service for Peter 
Gils, his maternal uncle. Naturally there was neither 
financial need nor choice in the matter. But Herr Bauer, the 
great German lung specialist, had advised the mountains 
and it was very dull doing nothing. 

Rollo did not fancy the hills stretching up into rocky 
pinnacles and gleaming caps of snow. Their vastness 
weighed upon him. Their impenetrable austerity repelled 
him. And, at first, the mournful bleating of the sheep kept 
him in constant turmoil. Dashing hither and thither, 
counting and calling as none but a green city lad would do. 
None the less he soon perceived that Girk, the tawny 
shepherd dog, could do all this more effectively and with 
less confusion. In time the bleating of the sheep melted into 
the soughing of the wind in the dark pines and the happy 
clamor of the tumbling river. 

Thereafter Rollo began to see the kindlier side of the 
mountain; the soft green runnels and tipsy gorges, and more 
especially Little River that sang so delightsomely through 
the wild plateau. He had never thought about it particu- 
larly, but now it seemed to him that this was the very place 
Gerda, his old nurse, must have had in mind when she told 
of the Hidden People and the mischievous Elves, Light and 
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Dark. Of course, it was not the sort of conviction a boy of 
fifteen brags about. But it tempted him none the less to odd 
fancies when the night birds set up their clatter and the sun 
hung like a topaz balloon over the shell pink mountains. 

To tell the truth, Rollo had a secret passion none sus- 
pected, condoned lightly in the Bing household. He longed 
in his queer silent way to be a poet like Ivar Mattius, whose 
bust, smiling blandly under its crown of laurel leaves, 
graced the Noro Museum. What is more, he had at least a 
hundred lyrics, all very bad but oddly original, hidden in 
the bottom of the First Aid kit his mother had provided 
when he first went to Boarding School. 

A mother whose thoughts ran to First Aid kits and a 
father who built and operated merchant ships would hardly 
fancy so useless a profession as poetry even for a second son. 
Hilda Bing took it for granted that Ivar, her first-born, 
should follow in his father’s footsteps, and Nestor quite as 
reasonably understood that whatever Hilda chose for Rollo 
would be eminently fitting. She chose the ministry; not 
because she loved religion particularly but because the 
episcopal robes were so decorative. And there was really no 
telling how high a boy might rise who had brains and a 
sufficient private fortune. 
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So she told them he 
three tales older than 
memory—old as the 
hills themselves. 





But now Rollo had to spend a year in the 
mountains because of a miserable little spot on 
his right lung. Hilda Bing accepted it like some- 
thing of personal insult. Her heart had been set 
on Rollo’s entering the seminary at sixteen and 
seeing him ordained as the youngest of all the 
priests in the capital. 

Rollo flung back his carefree head and laughed aloud at 
the thought of it. A year’s freedom! A year to read and 
write and be as lazy as he liked! Why, he’d write an ode, 
he’d write an epic . . . He’d write a whole book of stuff 
by then! 

“‘Ho-a-a-a Ho-a-a! Rollo Bing! Rollo Bing!” 

So! thought Rollo, shaken from his reverie and jumping 
to his feet. Here at last was the girl who kept the sheep his 
uncle had warned him not to let mix with his own. For the 
crofter’s flock was common stock and Peter Gil’s govern- 
ment improved. 

“‘Ho-a-a-a!”” Rollo shouted back. 
Marta Kristen’s daughter?” 

“Ho! I do not want anything. Not I! But it is you 
want a sheep—a ram, in fact. It has jumped the stream at 
the ford and joined my flock. Ja, sure, and a bad creature 
it is, Rollo Bing!” 

All this did not reach Rollo with the ease it is written. 
No, indeed. Marta must cup her hands and shout and 
shout and perch on a rock here and another there, always a 
bit nearer Little River. But for all that Rollo, racing down 
the opposite slope, seemed extraordinarily deaf. However, 


“What do you want, 
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Chatelaiié of No. 10 Downing Street 


F.. the second time 


Ishbel MacDonald has come to 
Canada and sailed away again 
down the broad waters of the 
St. Lawrence. For the second 
time she has been overwhelm- 
ingly f€éted, sincerely admired, 
showered with public 
enthusiasm. 

Why? 

Is it just because she is the 
daughter of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald? Because she holds a 
sentimental interest in the eyes 
of the world as the youngest 
chatelaine of No. 10 Downing 
Street? 

Perhaps during her first visit 
to the Dominion, interest cen- 
tred on her because of all this. 
But the intervening years and 
her second triumphal visit with 
her father has shown that there 
is something deeper. 

For Ishbel has caught the 
imagination of the public. 
Thousands stormed and jostled 
in New York to see her. Thou- 
sands crowded to see her during 
her brief stay in Canada. When 
it was announced that, she 
would be the guest of the 
Canadian Women’s Club in 
Toronto, the demand for 
tickets was unprecedented. The 
Club was swamped with de- 
mands for them; many women 
even paid their full member- 
ship fees in the club in the hope 
of gaining admittance. One of 
the largest ballrooms in the 
city was besieged with hundred, 
and hundreds of women—eight 
hundred of them sat down to 
lunch. They descended to any 
tactics to gain entrance 
waited flagrantly until the back 
ofoneofthe doormen was turn- 
ed and sneaked into the room— 
all to hear a sturdy, brown- 
eyed Scottish girl, speak for a 
few moments on her favorite 
interest outside her home 
child welfare work in England. 

This visit has been a hard 
one for Ishbel MacDonald as 
well as her father. Her former 
visit was frankly a_ holiday. 
This year she came officially 
with her father on his import- 
ant peace mission. She at- 
tended him in her capacity as 
the chatelaine of the gloomy 
old house at No. 10. 

She has had hardly an hour to herself. The crowded days 
have been filled with engagements, social duties, important 
meetings. There have been armies of photographers, news- 
paper men, reporters, movie cameras. She has been besieged 
with questions on every known topic, from the moment her 
train has arrived until it has steamed out of the station 
again. She has been the prey of skilled newspaper men and 
women, who by clever questioning and artful leads have 
tried to wring from her some sensational statement which 
would make good “copy.” 

“Do you like American girls as much as English?” 

“Do you believe in your father’s politics?” 

“Do you want to go into parliament?” 

“Are you engaged to Ralph Connor’s son?” 

“What is your most important work?” 

“Do you feel at home in London Society?” 

But Ishbel MacDonald in all the turmoil and nervous 
tension that must result from such a strenuous visit as hers 
has been, and in the face of a bombardment of questions 
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pelted at her whenever an army of press men and women 
interviewed her has caused no newspaper notoriety. She 
has been aloof; gracious but uninformative; reticent before 
all efforts at publicity. 

This grave-eyed girl is of average height, but she stands so 
erect that she appears taller. She has straight, dark brows 
and brown eyes. She smiles slowly and her smile lights up 
her whole face. 

In an age of universal make-up she uses no rouge. She has 
never bobbed her bright brown hair. She wears clothes that 
are dignified and, while not dowdy, are never in the extreme 
vogue. 

She counts a Queen among her sincerest friends; she is 
known and loved by scores of dirty little children and their 
tired mothers in the slums of London. 

She makes no bid for popularity. She apes no mannerisms. 
Socially perhaps she is old-fashioned; intellectually she is 
not. 

Ishbel frankly shows that she is not interested in social 


life; in the amiable small talk 
that buzzes so perpetually 
about her. She has no elaborate 
or ambitious plans for herself. 
She constantly and unhesitat- 
ingly avoids the spotlight and 
centres interest always on her 
father. 

She has devoted her life to 
her father. He is her chief 
interest. Her greatest longing 
is to help fill the void in his life 
that has followed the tragic 
death of her mother. Her big- 
gest work is to make a home 
for him. 

She takes life seriously. It 
will be easy to understand, 
when we have glanced at her 
life and at the twenty-six years 
that are behind her, why she is 
not afraid of being serious. 

Which brings us to the basic 
secret of Ishbel’s life; she is not 
afraid of being herself. 


UT we cannot understand 
her without knowing some- 
thing of those two great women 
who, although they are long 
dead, have left a lasting imprint 
on Ramsay MacDonald and 
his children. We must know 
something of Ishbel’s mother 
and Ishbel’s grandmother - 
Ramsay’s mother. Their story 
is dramatic in its startling con- 
trasts, its poignant sincerity. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s 
mother was of peasant stock in 
the little village of Lossiemouth 
far up in the north of Scotland. 
She lived in poverty in a little 
two-roomed cottage where her 
son, Ramsay, played barefoot. 
She was loved by the whole 
village; for if ever there was 
trouble or sorrow, Jeanette 
MacDonald was to be found 
helping her fellow villagers. In 
later years Ramsay built his 
mother a modest, pretty house 
within sight of the old cottage, 
where she spent the last years 
of her life. But her early days 
were a valiant struggle for her 


peace in her old age; the joy of 

having her son’s children with 

her on their vacations. When- 

ever Ramsay MacDonald and 

his wife left on one of their 

trips, the children were sent to 
Lossiemouth. Who can measure the influence of Jeanette 
MacDonald on her granddaughter, Ishbel? 

Margaret MacDonald, Ramsay’s wife, is still loved and 
revered although she died eighteen years ago. The bond 
between her and her mother-in-law was very strong, al- 
though their lives had been widely different. Margaret 
MacDonald, a kinsman of the great Gladstone, was an 
English aristocrat, who had been reared in comfort. Whereas 
Ramsay MacDonald’s mother had struggled with poverty 
for years, his wife had never known what it was to want for 
anything. Yet she was an inveterate worker for the down- 
trodden and the poor. She had that rearest of gifts—a 
passion for those in need of help, and a genius for home- 
making. Her most powerful interest was in helping those 
about her whether it was in the slums of London, or among 
the villagers of northern Scotland. Her home life was one 
of the greatest factors in helping her husband, and has set 
an ideal toward which Ishbel is striving. 

A friend who knew the {Continued on page 62} 
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Practical, but none the less attrative, is this darning basket, filled with careful 
thought for a busy woman’s needs. 


L. IS often possible to buy a simple article which will 
form an excellent base on which to build a very attractive 
gift. The group of useful and colorful things pictured on 
this page is necessarily limited, but some of them will no 
doubt suggest other gifts to the person who has the least 
flair for craftsmanship. 


PERFECT LY plain shades in parchment, vellum or paper 
may be bought in shapes that with a little ingenuity 
will make very charming lampshades. A quaint little wood- 
cut may be mounted on a flat panel of the shade, as in the 
lamp illustrated. This shade has two such petals, but a 
shade with four flat panels might have either a woodcut 
mounted on each of its four sides or a single picture on one 
side only. Very small etchings may be used with delight- 
ful effect in this way. 

If you happen to possess some tiny Baxter needlebox 
prints, you could not find a more attractive use for them 
than to mount one in the flat panel of a very small shade. 

Ever thought of outfitting a darning basket? A practical 
idea that is certain to meet with appreciation when given 
to any woman who has not completely equipped herself. 
The busier she is and the heavier her darning chores seem 
to be, the more she will welcome your gift. 

Any simple basket will do—it is just a handy catch-all 
with every requisite for darning held within its trim con- 
fines. That is really the secret of its success—its equipment 
is never “borrowed.”” To that end, tie the scissors—most 
apt of all tools to wander—to the basket with a long narrow 
ribbon. Add a wooden darning ball, a needlebook which 
should also be attached to a ribbon, a little case holding 
thimble and finger shield, and light-weight yarns and 
mercerized darning thread in carefully graduated shades 
of the popular colors. Quite the nicest way to have the 
yarn is in a plump plait, four or five shades of beige being 
braided together in one skein and a number of greys in an- 
other. This will provide for any sports hose in these popular 
colors. 

For silk stockings a whole range of delicate beige deepen- 


ing to sun-tan should be included in small spools and the 
same in greys; a spool each of black, white, pale gold and 
flesh will complete the average person’s needs. It has been 
possible lately to buy a little twenty-five cent box contain- 
ing a dozen or mcre little reels of thread in beige and grey 
tones, each differing so slightly from its neighbor that one 
is certain to be able to match exactly any stocking in one’s 


possession. 


A BANDBOX, preferably with a little wooden hat. 
stand inside it, can be made a very individual gift- 
Begin with a sturdy cardboard box, cover it with attractive 
paper, bind where necessary to add strength, and decorate 
with borders, cut-outs, or what you will. 

The square box illustrated was of the commonest variety. 
It gained strength when heavy ivory stippled paper was 
pasted smoothly over its four sides and the lid, a lining 
pasted on the inside of the box and wide passe partout tape 
used over each of the four corners around the bottom of the 
box and the edge of its cover. 

The lining is of small-patterned, flowered paper; the 
ivory paper is turned over to the depth of half an inch on 
the inside and the flowered paper is carried to meet it. 
A band of passe partout paper covers the joins and at the 
same time adds considerable strength to the top of the box. 
It is better to paste it inside rather than outside the box 
top, so that it will not make the cover fit too closely. 

An appropriate silhouette decorates the top of the box 
and the initials of the recipient are added to one side. 
These may be stencilled on or traced from a monogram 
pattern and blacked in, or they will be quite effective if 
cut from large type used in magazine advertisements or 
headings. 

The round box is covered with a pastel-striped paper. 
Some quaint, old-fashioned silhouettes are pasted around 
it and a large one adorns the cover. 

A light-weight wooden variety of the useful wastepaper 
basket—-just three panels with a triangular base—requires 
no knowledge of carpentry to make. Cut the three panels 
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From small ready-made beginnings 


you can develop gilts of individuality 


by ANNETTE BLAKELY 





This lampshade acquires the personal touch through 
the cherished print or etching which is mounted on 
one or more of ils panels. 


the same size, twelve by ten inches. Glue a half-inch strip 
of wood along the bottom of each panel, on the inside, to 
make a support for the triangular base. Plane down the 
edges of each panel so that they will fit together smoothly. 
Glue them and slip the base in, glueing it also. 

Line with a mottled paper and [Continued on page 65} 





The pair of fascinating bandboxes to the left started out in life as the most 


ordinary of cardboard boxes. 


Al right, two variations of the hand-finished wastepaper basket—a neatly covered box 


as demure as ils Godey print, and three wooden panels in modernistic guise. 
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WAITS SING 


by BYRNE HOPE SANDERS 


Mrs. Long. Idiot again! . . . but a nice one, eh, Dad? 

Mr. Long. Come in, Tom. I’m glad it’s not the kids, as 
I’m fixing something upstairs. Come in, won’t you? 

Tom. I'll be back if I may, just to give the babies a 
“‘wassail-all-wassail in the Great Hall,” sort of thing. . . 
Do you know you've got a wonderful stage setting in there? 
Firelight. Dog. Roses. Snow outside. And within (centre 
stage) two angelic, white-haired parents waiting for homing 
children. It’s too much, I tell you, Mother Long! Too 
much like a Christmas play in a woman’s magazine. That’s 
it . . . you're all out of a Christmas play! 

Mrs. Long. Weil come in yourself then, and play the hero. 

(Tom gives her a long look, as he lounges beside her, and 
Mrs.' Long smiles with an understanding worthy of Jane.) 

Tom. You know how much I’d like that. . . 

Mrs. Long. With the heroine rushing toward us on the 
8.30, Tom? 

Tom. But we're guessing the story before the play begins! 

Mrs. Long. Don’t worry, young man! I’ve been watching 
this story a long, long time... . 

Mr. Long. (He cannot bear fancifulness . . “whim- 
sicality” . . . and he treads with clumsy feet that path of his 
wife’s sentimentality.) Oh, come in, Tom! 

Tom. Only wish I could, sir. But I’ve got to drop in at 
the office. Can’t leave a newspaper alone even on Christmas 
eve. But [’ll be back . watch forme... (He strikes a 
ridiculous posture) I'll be back! 

(He jumps into the car, and the two yellow beams of light 


J. S. Hallam 





sweep across the room again). 

Mrs. Long. He’s a fine chap, 
Dad ...I hope that Joyce... 

Mr. Long. You're incurable, 
darling! Every good looking 
man you see you fit with a 
bridegroom’s costume... . 

Mrs. Long. You old fraud! 
You know you'd like Tom to 
wear it... 

Mr. Long is filling his pipe 
with that slow and languorous 
satisfaction which makes ths 
gesture such a rite with some 
men. A kettle spuiters in the 
kitchen and Mrs. Long in- 
stinctively goes to it. 

HE act is getting rather slow.  Bill-thur-bulldog is 

frankly bored, and yawns with emphasis. The only 
movement comes from the crackling logs. There is the soft 
delicious blur of women’s voices from the kitchen. 

But we can hear the waits now clearly. Through the 
window, we see them coming up the drive in a close little 
group, singing with fervent determination; moving slowly 
up the path toward the yellow lights of the old home, 
streaming across the snow to welcome them. They always 
save the Long place for the last. For here the merriest and 
most lavish of Christmas bounties await them. Didn’t 
Missus Long teach them to sing? Their voices increase in 
ardor, perhaps for Missus Long . . . perhaps for the nearness 
of Jane’s cookery .. . 


Now they are grouped just outside the window 
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‘Do you know you've got a wonderful stage setling in 

here? Firelight. Roses. Dog. And two angelic, white- 

hatred parents waiting for homing children—it’s too 
much like a Christmas play!” 


. and now, oh now, they are singing 

We are not close enough to see, but we feel that 
their eyes under their furry wool caps are bright and 
beady with excitement like those of small animals; 
their noses like little red buttons; their faces radiant. 

Mrs. Long. (She has run in eagerly.) Oh Dad. . . 
I did so hope the children would be here in time as 
usual. They love to hear the waits as they drive 
es 
Mr. Long. Then tell them to go on ballyhooing a 
little longer! 

Mrs. Long. Ballyhooing! . . . 

Mr. Long. (He is laughing at her.) Ballyhooing 
I said, and ballyhooing I mean. 

Mrs. Long. (She is leaning out of the window.) 
That was beautiful, children . . will you sing a 
little longer? My children will be here any moment 
now, and they’ll be so disappointed if you’re not 
here singing forthem. . . 

(Sing some more? Why, of course, of course. 
Suttinly they will for their Missus Long. There is a 
hucdle formation, a bit of an argument, a brief 
uncertainty as to key, and away they swing into the 
haunting old carol. 


“Oh lit—TULL town uf-BETH LEEhum 
How ser-weet We-eee see thee LIE... . 


It would be pleasant if we could leave them singing 
for a few minutes, to bring back memories of the 
Christmases buried in the years behind us. Church 
windows framed in snow, with organ music surging 
behind them. The smell of pine needles in a warm 
room. The rhythm of sleigh bells pulsing through 
snowflakes that melt warmly on one’s cheeks . . . 

But we cannot linger, for tragedy is sweeping up 
the drive, and we must leave our little waits to sing 
blithely but unnoticed through the heartbreaking 
moments that follow in our living-room. 

For the two yellow beams of light circle the room 
again. As the engine rasps to a stop outside, Mr. 
Long leaps to his feet and calls eagerly to Mother 
“Long who has disappeared upstairs, to see for the 
sixth time that everything is 
ready. 

A familiar figure leaps from 
the car and races to the window 
.. . Tom! 

Mr. Long. (Echoing the cry 
that is in our hearts.) Tom. . . 
what’s the matter . . What 
is it? 

(Tom stares blankly at him out 
of a grey face. He moves his lips 
but cannot speak. Instead, he is 
across the window sill and across 
the room before Mr. Long can 
catch him. His hands go up 
authoritatively as he stands just 
inside the hall door and calls to 
the eager figure racing down- 
stairs. ) 


” 


Tom. Mother Long. . . you 
can’tcomein. ..asecret. . 
my secret! 

Mrs. Long. Oh Tom... . you 


again? Why are you never the children? 

Tom. (We who can see his face, know how hard it is for him 
to speak.) I’m sorry, Mother Long, but I rushed back with 
a... . special secret. Go upstairs till I call you 
please. . 

(Mrs. Long pauses a moment. Another secret? When 
Tom has piled the corner already with his gifts? But~ . 
and in that irreso|ute second Mr. Long and Tom stare at 
each other in rigid fear, Tom of what he has to say, and 
Mr. Long of what he has to hear Then the steps click- 
clack up the polished stairs, and Mr. Long turns savagely 
to Tom. ) 

Mr. Long. Now—tell me—quick! 

Tom. Nothing definite. I had to get here first—before 
anyone phoned— {Continued on page 42} 








Toe us throw more coal on the fire, or trim the 
wicks of the oil lamps, or draw closer to the kitchen 
range. Let us settle ourselves comfortably this 
winter’s evening and watch the curtain slowly stir 
and sweep apart to show us the Long’s living-room. 

I should like it to be your ideal room, but I can’t 
be certain. Let us try, however. Let us make it a 
wide and gracious room that is shadowed by the 
beauty of a great fire crackling on the hearth. A 
plume of white steam is jetting forth from the spout 
of a black kettle swung beside the hearth. There are 
two French windows through which we glimpse a 
curving drive and a garden sheeted in snow. 

There is a lot of bronze and red-gold chintz; rows 
of confetti-colored books set low against the walls. 
Red roses with petals drifting on the satiny tables. 
Deep chairs and chesterfields with those hollowed 
places that come from long family use. There is a 
scarlet and white jumble of Christmas presents 
heaped on a table in one corner. A great dog, his 
nose stretched luxuriously between his paws, lies 
athwart the fireplace. 

It is a loved room. I want you to feel that in- 
stantly, even before you know the people who loveit. 

Through the wide, curtained arch at one side we 
can glimpse some activity about a long table. We 
suspect more roses. White linens. Silver that is 
wearing thin at the edges... . 

Suddenly, the curtains part, and we see Mrs. Long 
as she pauses for a moment, her arms outstretched 
to the sweeping draperies on either side of her. She 
has smooth, white hair wound in a low coil, and the 
petal-soft cheeks that every mother has for her 
children. But listen to her... 

Mrs. Long. Oh, Jane! . . . It really is beautiful 
tonight. But that’s as it should be on Christmas 
Eve . . . with the children coming home. 

There is a mutter off-stage from Jane. While we 
cannot be certain, we feel sure that she is peering 
into the oven again—that eager squint of inspection 
through the thin crack of a swiftly opened oven door 
that no woman can resist. 

Mrs. Long moves over to the fireplace, where she 
pokes Bill-thur-bulldog caressingly with her foot. 
Bill is no more a bulldog than I am. He was named 
by Dick—whom we shall see presently—because, as 
he explained so clearly, ““When you don’t know 
what breed a dog is, it’s much better to decide on one 
definite breed that he’s not, and stick to that!’ 

Bill-thur-bulldog rolls slowly over on his back, his 
eyes upturned in an ecstasy of adoration, his paws 
flopping ridiculously. 

Mrs. Long. You love this 
room, too—you lazy, good-for- 
nothing, lackadaisical whelp! 

With every syllable she digs 
Bill-thur-bulldog in the ribs. His 
eyes are melting with adoration. 
She passes to the beauty of the 
high windows, and flings the 
casement open to the clear night 
air. A few crystals of snow sift 
down, and from far up the street 
drifts the high shrilling of young 
voices. 


“Hark thurHUR-aldANGE— 
GELS sing-ng-ng 

GLOR—eeeeTO thurNEW born 
King-ng-ng.” 


Mrs. Long. Oh, Jane, can you 
hear them? Jane—come and 
listen. Our waits! 

Jane has a million and one things which she feels she ought 
to be doing, but she comes in eagerly to hear the waits. She 
is dimply and dumply. We can see that many children have 
loved her. 

Jane. Waits, ’m. That’s wot it is. Waits. Bless 
em . . . Remember when Dick useter sing with them, and 
we could hear his voice, sounding like a steam calliope over 
them others, from way down the road by the Basom place? 
Lusty . . . that’s wot Dick was. Lusty’s the word .. . 
that’s wot I always say about him... . 

Mrs. Long. (We know already that she is a sentimentalist 
. . . but do we like her less for it?) 1 love little children singing 
Jane . . . especially over the snow at Christmas. I love to 
think I taught them . . . our little town buried in the hills 
and their voices rising to the Christmas stars . 
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Jane. 1 know wot yer 
means, ’m. (With a burst of 
inspiration). Yer likes it. 
Natural, too. 

Mrs. Long. Oh Jane! . 
Like it? Of course I do. Just as 
I like having my children back 
for two whole days . . . You 
know, Jane, when my babies 
were sleepy, soft-eyed bits of 
nonentity in my arms... I 
wanted them that way for- 
ever. . . they were so sweet! 
And when they were at school, 
so lanky, so hungry, so eager, 
and brown, and noisy, Jane, 
why, I had a secret longing that 
they would always stay that way. 

And now Jane . now that they’re earning their own 
living in Toronto, and learning such poise and sureness 
I want them this way always. So confident, so eager, so 
glad to get home! 

Jane. Yus’m. I understands. Yer fond of them. And 
natural, too. I feel just as you do. All except that noisy 
part. I never could abide Master Dick clumping down the 
back stairs as if an army were behind him. Lusty, Dick 
was. That’s the word I always use for him 

Mrs. Long. (As if she doesn’t know it!) And Joyce 
Joyce is sweet, don’t you think, Jane? Often I’ve looked 
away and tried to imagine that I’d never seen her, and that 
I did not know who she was, so that I could suddenly turn 
on her, to see what I would think of her if she weren’t my 


A Ch ristmas I n terl u de> 


daughter... . And I always like her, Jane! 

Jane. Yus. Natural too, ’m. And they ought to be here 
soon now. That special gets in at 8.30, don’t it? I’ve got 
all their favorites, raisin buns, and ham biled in cider 

(The two women linger happily over the thought of the 
deliciousness in the kitchen). 

Mrs. Long. 1 know, Jane. I bet they’re talking about it 
now on the train, greedy little beggars! Why, there they 
are . Dads! Dads! here they are—early! (Two great 
beams of light sweep across the room as a car draws up outside 
the open window. A tall figure leaps from the car and comes 
to the window, smiling). 

Mrs. Long. Oh, Tom! . . and I thought it was the 
children It’s all right, Dads! (To the gray-haired man 
hurrying downstairs). A mistake it’s only Tom. 

Tom. (But who is Tom? We have no programme, no cast of 
characters, so we must wait and see.) That’s a cheery 
Christmas greeting—don’t be too welcoming, lady! 

Mrs. Long. Idiot! But I’ve been waiting since Thanks- 
giving for the children to come up that drive and I see 
you every day, Tom. 

Tom. Children! Those hefty adults with the enormous 
income taxes! But have it your own way. Just give mea 
watery Christmas smile in the good old traditional manner 

Just a nod of encouragement. 

(He és grinning infectiously at Mrs. Long . How can 
I make you like him? Al present all we know of him is that 
he is tall, brown, and that his eyes are filled with laughter). 


I llustrated by 
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Oh, Great Grandad, care, take care! 
What if you dropped the treasure there? 
6 Two red coals in the wet white snow, 
And only a little bit more to go! 
Oh, Great Grandad, not so fast! 
The little log hut’s in sight at last! 
And now through the clearing—and 
now to the door 
y And there's smoke at the chimney top, 


once more! 
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There was a golden moon, that night, 

And the woods were wrapped in a fleece 
of white, 

When up to the door there came the 
tread 

Of settler and Indian, white and red. 

The fire burned in a scarlet glow, 

And the pies were stood in a fragrant 
row, 

And the venison turned on the fire spit, 

And they had a night and a half of it! 

















Home-made ale, the horns of a moose, 

A dear little sleeping brown papoose! 

A beautiful rug, all brown and rose, 

That somebody made from worn-out 
clo’es, 

And a Sunday shirt with a broad white 

; frill 

That Great Great Grandmother made 
“for Bill!” 


And It’s 
“Hey, little Billikins, here’s to you!” 


And It’s 
“Hey, to all friends, old and new!” 


And It’s, 


~Oh, Great Grandad, quick! because 
It’s nearly time for Santa Claus! 


Every guest brought two or three 

Gifts to hang on the Christmas tree— 
Bright blue beads, and a pair of socks, 
Mocassins made from a moose’s hocks, 

A leather coat, a rocking chair, 

A twisted band for a lady’s hair, 

A sled, and a kite, and a doll from town, 
A bulrush pillow, soft as down— 

They hung them all, and more, and more! 
The branches dropped to the cabin floor. 
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Little (Great 


Verses b y 
DORA CLAREMONT 


WHEN it’s Christmas Eve and night at 
ast, 
And the dark is falling thick and fast, 
And the stockings hang in a scraggly row, 
Limp and black in the fireglow; 
When it’s Christmas Eve and we've had our 
tea, 
And lit the lights of the Christmas tree; 
Great grandfather tells about 
The Christmas Day when The Fire Went 
Out! 
[= WAS a long, long time ago, 
When he was a lad of eight or so. 
Settler and Indian, red and white, 
Were asked to his tree on Christmas night. 
And lo and behold, on Christmas Day, 
The fire was dead and cold and grey! 
And the flint was worn and the kindling 


wet, 
And nobody'd thought of matches yet! 


a 


knees, 


chin! 


Then It’s 
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[TILE Great Grandad, quick as he 
could, 

Went alone through the dark white wood 

Little Great Grandad, under the trees, 

Ploughed through snowdrifts up to his 


And once when he tripped and tumbled in, 
There was snow on his cheeks and nose and 


A mile and a half to neighbor Boles, 
And all for a couple of live red coals! 


“Well, Master Billikins!' How do you do? 
This is an early walk for you! 

Here's hot coffee and right good cheer 

On the gladdest day of the glad old year! 
A layer of ash,” says neighbor Boles, 
“And then a couple of fat red coals, 

And then a layer of ash to keep 

The little red coalkins fast asleep! 

For only asleep,” says neighbor Boles, 
“Can you be sure of a couple of coals!” 
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And It’s 

“Hey, little Billikins! Jump out of bed! 

It’s Christmas Day and the fire is dead! 

You must off through the woods to neighbor 
les 

To borrow a couple of live red coals! 

The sun will be up in an hour or two, 

And we've got a long day's work to do! 

Meat to be roasted and pies to heat, 

Or there won't bea thing in the shack to eat! 

Better wear two pair of red wool hose, 

And turn your coat collar up to your nose, 

And take you a little silver tin 

To carry the dear red coalkins in!” 


Dr, 
es 
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A Vivid Canadian Study, by Herbert S. Palmer, A.R.C.A. 





Chitstmas cards reproduced by 
courtesy of Rous and Mann. 





“Snow,’’ a National Gallery Painting, by Lawren Harris, O.S.A. 


“Winter Sunglow,”’ by Robert W. Pilot, A.R.C.A. 


The Story of the Christmas Card 


And its distinctive development by Canadian artists 


©,, KING COLE was not the only one to be a merry 
old soul—there was also Sir Henry. For as a certain Christ- 
mas day approached, his heart was so full of cheery good will 
that he did a remarkable thing. He sent out to a number of 
friends Christmas cards bearing the legend, ‘““A Merry 
Christmas and A Happy New Year.” Highly original, 
was it not? 

As a matter of fact, it was. It had never been done 
before, and so Sir Henry Cole is generally recognized as 
the originator of the now ubiquitous Christmas Card. 
Scottish people may prefer to claim that one of their race 
was the real pioneer. For before Sir Henry’s cards appeared 
an English magazine stated that one, Thomas Sharrock, of 


by M. LOVELL 


Leith, had issued a card with the words, “‘A Gude New Year 
to Ye’ inscribed on it. If that is correct, Mr. Sharrock be it 
Sir Henry to it by about five years. But the research monger, 
have never been able to discover a copy of the alleged 
earlier card. And, anyway, the English folk can tell the 
Sharrock supporters that their man’s card gave only New 
Year’s wishes, so that from the standpoint of Christmas 
greetings Sir Henry Cole’s card was the granddaddy of 
them all. 

His. card appeared about the middle of last century, 
being executed by J. C. Horsley, R.A. The lithographing 
and printing were done by Jobbins of Warwick Court, 
Holborn, one thousand copies being made and then colored 


by hand. The design was a combination of the religious and 
good cheer motifs. It consisted of a large panel in which 
was presented a jovial family dinner party and on either 
side were smaller panels in which deeds of charity were 
depicted. The panels were decorated with a border of grape 
vines. 

Today the Christmas card is such an accepted institution 
and so universally employed, at least throughout Christen- 
dom, that it is difficult to realize that its origin is so recent. 
There are probably few octogenarians now living in Canada 
who even saw a Christmas card till they were in their teens. 
Its spirit and motive are, of course, very ancient, for the 
basic Christmas ideas of good cheer and good will are rooted 
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Applause for their new status as persons—and 


LTHOUGH we are in the midst of a Christ- 

mas issue, it is only fit and proper that this 

type.vriter-tapper should control her Yuletide 
enthusiasms for a few paragraphs, to join in the 
general rejoicings that women are, at last, indisput- 
ably persons. 

As a magazine for Canadian women, The 
Chatelaine is intensely interested in this latest devel- 
opment, since it marks the removal of the final bar- 
rier between woman and her freedom. That is why 
we asked Judge Emily Murphy to predict for you 
what it would mean in the coming years. Did you 
know that she discovered the old, old ruling which 
proclaimed that five people banded together could 
demand the interpretation of a law from the govern- 
ment? Once the ruling was discovered, it was a 
simple matter to get five women to co-operate in 
presenting the appeal before the Privy Council. The 
women who united in this ges- 
ture, which has made history, 
are all well known, and their 
case appeared as the appeal of 
“Edwards and others.” They 
included Mrs. C. Edwards, of 
Macleod, veteran expert who 
has been convener of laws for 
the National Council of 
Women; the Hon. Irene Parl- 
by, of Alix, one of the first 
women in the Empire to become 
a cabinet minister; Mrs. Nellie 
McClung, writer and lecturer 
who has represented Edmonton 
in the legislature; Mrs. Louise 
McKinney, of Claresholm, first 
woman elected to the Alberta 
Legislature, and Judge Emily 
Murphy, of Edmonton, herself 
one of the first two women in 
Canada to be appointed magis- 
trates. 


Our brothers have poked a 
little friendly fun at us in scores 
of editorials in Canadian news- 
papers. It has been suggested 
that no woman will want to 
acknowledge the age that is de- 
manded before entry into the 
Senate. That what has some- 
times been termed by envious 
outsiders as a “group of old 
women” will now become one 
in fact. And that since the 
phrase in the British North 
America Act which caused all 
the trouble has it that suitable , 
persons should be “summoned Ps 
to the Senate,” the men might : 
unchivalrously refrain from 
summoning. .. . 
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But all this is to be expected, 
for wide publicity has been given 
our newly 2ppointed “personal- 
ity” in the eyes of the law. One 
thing to be feared now is the 
apathy of women themselves. It 
is a sadly well-known fact 
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that the proportion of women who vote is tragically 
small when one considers the bitter struggle that 
was made for the privilege such a few years ago. 
Will women lose interest now that their sex has the 
satisfaction of entering another erstwhile holy of 
holies ? 

It is up to the women of Canada—and our 
women’s organizations. It represents a very definite 
work to be done in the years that are coming. 


CF 


OW about this Christmas enthusiasm...... 
I always feel impatient with those who write 
for Christmas magazines with some such confessions 
as “Its 80 in the shade and I’m sitting in my bathing 
suit trying to feel Santaclausey.”” For I have always 





W hen Charity 
Makes a Cake 


by LAURA MOSS GREEN 
e 


With her dimple and pout, she drives the boys out. 
She ransacks 
Cream and sugar in jars, nuts and chocolate bars 

She cools and she heats, and she stirs and she beats— 


e cupboards, and bustles about. 


When Charity makes a cake. 


Not a door must you close. You must walk on your toes, 
In her baking-hot kitchen she’s pink as a rose. 
M-mm! The odors delectable of flavors expectable. 
Of licky and picky and lusciously sticky— 


When Charity cooks her cake. 


In spite of her frown, they sneak in and sit down, 
As it comes from the oven, light, tender and brown. 
Oh, her frosting is fudgey! But she’s stingy and grudgy. 
E’en her dimple is smudgy. They're so crowdy and nudgy, 


When Charity frosts her cake. 


Ah, she’s moist and excited, and 
They know just what's coming, before 


As she holds it above her— 

Oh, the flaunting pride of her, 
And how the boys love her, 

When Charity cuts her cake! 





smiling, delighted. 


they're invited. 
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To the Chatelaines of Canada 


a Merry Christmas 


had the unkind feeling that 1 didn’t care a contin- 
ental under what circumstances the story was writ- 
ten. And neither, of course, do you. Why should 
we? 

For all this is beside the point. 

What really matters is the fact that by the time 
this magazine reaches you it will be carrying 
throughout its pages The Chatelaine’s best wishes 
for a very merry Christmas and a happy new year 
to all of you. We will be coming into thousands of 
homes for the first time as a Christmas greeting from 
a friend. It is a mission that we realize is an all- 
important one. 

A merry Christmas then to the chatelaines of 
Canada! 

To mothers who on the busiest of afternoons are 
able to linger by toy-filled windows so that small 
sons and daughters can stare at the glamor behind 

the glass to their heart’s con- 


To those who spend hour 
after hour in hot kitchens cook- 
ing and boiling, and roasting, 
and baking, and emerge flushed 
but smiling..... 

To those who can keep the 
old, lavish sense of the beauty 
and mystery of Christmas in 
box-like apartments with a 
single tiny wreath hanging in 
the windows. ... 

To women who have the gift 
of making Christmas out of a 
piece of tinsel and a few boughs 
of spruce. . . 

To those who spend so many 
weary hours shopping up and 
down the aisles of stores so that 
their pennies may spread out to 
the greatest advantage... . 

To women who, with families 
of their own and many responsi- 
bilities, yet find time to help 
pack bales, decorate bazaar 
booths, and prepare the parcels 
that go out to the poor on 
Christmas Day.... 

To mothers in tiny shacks, in 
the far corners of Canada; to 
mothers who are strangers in a 
strange land yet hide their lone- 
liness. ... 

To mothers who tell the old, 
old stories of the Christmas sea- 
son with a beauty that is always 





To very new chatelaines cook- 
ing their first Christmas dinner ; 
to old, old ladies who walk 


softly through the noisy celebra- 
tions of their grandchildren. .. . 

To all the mothers of the 
land, without whom there could 
be no real Christmas, A Merry 
Christmas! 


Byias Har Sando 





—_ 
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Christmas Roses and Mi istléteé 


A Love Story by Beatrice Redpath 


M. MEEKINS, the clerk at the Lombard, tugged 


impotently at his wispy mustache, but the woman’s courage- 
ous smile never wavered as she met his response, “‘No mail, 
Mrs. Carruthers.”” It made him glance back at her box 
again in the vain hope that something might have been 
miraculously spirited there while his back was turned, 
before adding, ‘“‘Nothing whatever.’”’ He had particularly 
noticed when he had sorted the six o’clock delivery, that 
while every other box was stuffed with parcels and letters, 
her box remained empty. But because of that brave, un- 
flagging smile despite his unncessary repetition and because 
this little scene had been enacted so often, he felt compelled 
to add, ‘I’m sorry.” 

The coral lips continued to smile. As immutable as a 
little ivory figurine she lingered before the desk. Mr. 
Meekins knew how lonely the suite on the sixth floor must 
be, for rather than shut herself into solitary confinement he 
realized that she preferred talking to anyone—even to him. 
Recognizing this, he was embarrassed and at a loss for any 
small talk. 

He made a pretense of rearranging the big bow] of holly 
standing at one side of the desk. Although most of the 
guests had gone home for Christmas, the Lombard had 
not foregone the customary Christmas decorations. Ever- 
greens spiraled the white pillars. Big red paper bells hung 
from the chandeliers, while two spruce trees in green tubs, 
their branches dripping with silver tinsel, stood sentinel 
on either side of the elevator. ‘Looks pretty, doesn’t it, 
Mrs. Carruthers?”’ he asked with pardonable pride. ‘‘There’s 
a wreath of evergreen at every window on the ground floor. 
Would you care for a bit of holly for your Christmas 
stocking?” he asked, touching the dark shining leaves in the 
brass bowl. 

She shook her head. Her hair was like gold lacquer cut in 
a fashion that accentuated her youthfulness, and the effect 
was continued by a brief black frock which came just 
below the silken knees. A little girl who should be playing 
with dolls, Mr. Meekins thought, whimsically. Ridiculous 
to imagine that little Mrs. Carruthers should be married. 
You couldn’t expect a mere child like that. . . 


was poor,” said Nancy. “Just because Mother 
was left penniless you have to say. I was 


Tllustrated by 
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“I’m not hanging up my stocking this Christmas,”’ she 
was Saying in that clear, singing voice of hers, smiling back 
at him, “‘but I’d like some holly all the same.” 

Mr. Meekins disentangled a sprig and held it out to her. 

“Suppose you'll be going somewhere tomorrow for your 
Christmas dinner?”” He seemed fated to say the wrong 
thing. For an instant that calmly smiling look of hers 
faded. She shook her head slowly, “No, I think not. Nearly 
everyone’s with their own families on Christmas Day—” 
and her voice trailed off and ended in a small sigh. 

Mr. Meekins pulled more fiercely at his long-suffering 
mustache. It seemed in danger of being completely eradi- 
cated. He was at a loss to know what to say next. His 
straying glance sought inspiration in the empty rotunda 
with its evergreen spirals, its gay red bells. ‘“The Lombard 
is almost empty tonight,”’ he said, ‘““everybody’s gone home 
for Christmas.” 

A shadow passed over her face; a mist rose in her eyes of 
twilight grey. It prevented her seeing that Mr. Meekins 
was holding out his hand. But the friendly ‘Well, happy 
Christmas, Mrs. Carruthers,”’ recalled her. 

“Oh, happy Christmas, Mr. Meekins,”’ she said, putting 
a small hand into his, ‘‘I wish you a very happy one.” 

As she slipped past the desk on her way to the elevator, 
Mr. Meekins’ eyes followed her ruefully. Happy Christmas! 
Ironical to wish her a happy Christmas! All alone in that 
cramped little suite on the sixth floor, how could she be 
happy? He should have thought of something different to 
say, and he pondered over the right greetings for people 
whose Christmas was obviously not to be a happy one. 

He sighed gently as he heard the iron doors of the elevator 
slam behind her. It was too bad—such a nice couple when 
they had come to the Lombard immediately after the 
honeymoon. They had only intended to remain temporarily 


“So you had to throw it up in my face that I 


brought up in the gutter.” 





until they could find a suitable apartment. A pair of 
children, always laughing when they went past the desk. 
Young Mr. Carruthers had often stopped to relate a funny 
story while he was getting his mail. A nice young man, Mr. 
Carruthers. It must be nearly six months since the morning 
he came down in the elevator carrying a suitcase, his face 
oddly grim. He had left a request for his personal mail to 
be forwarded to him at the Sheldrake. Mrs. Carruthers’ 
accounts with the Lombard were to be sent to the same 
address. 

He had never been near the Lombard since. Some little 
quarrel—something, Mr. Meekins judged from long ex- 
perience in the ways of married life, of no importance 
whatever. Not until pride had come into it—stupid, silly 
pride, the cause of so many quarrels. 

Mr. Meekins recalled the time when he and Amelia had 
quarrelled because he liked to take off his shoes in the 
evening and rest his feet. It had ended by her going home 
to her mother and it had taken weeks to patch it up between 
them. He remembered how the very first evening after 
she had come back to him, she had told him to take off 
his shoes and rest his feet. He smiled gently. Such—were 
women! 

The revolving street door whirled and a messenger boy, 
cheeks distended, whistling with energy, came sauntering 
across the tiled floor, dangling a large green paper parcel 
from one finger by a string. The (Continued on page 65) 





















in the message of the angels to the shepherds, and the spoken exchange 
of good wishes must have been part of the earliest Christian observances 
of Christmas Day. One would think that the invention of printing and 
engraving would very promptly have been made tributary to this most 
simple and beautiful of Christmas amenities. But it was not till 1846 
that Sir Henry Cole’s card was sent out, and only in 1862, with the 
publishing of a series of cards by Charles Goodall & Sons, did the use 
of greeting cards become at all general. 


ITHIN a few years the vogue spread widely. Fashions were 

followed in this as in everything else—the comic card, the frosted 
card, the scalloped edge, the silken fringe, the folder, and so forth. 
Publishers tried out the public in sundry innovations with varying 
success. The subjects treated included scenes connected with the 
Nativity, also scenes and symbols suggestive of Christmas observance‘ 
such as holly, mistletoe, serenaders, the bringing in of the Yule log, the 
steaming platter bearing the boar’s head, etc. But strangely enough 
there was quite a period during which the most popular cards seem with 
few exceptions to have passed these subjects by, and substituted fairies, 
flowers, famous men and women, landscapes, sea scenes, horses, kittens, 
fish—anything that claimed the fancy of the artist. However, some of 
the publishers, such as Marcus Ward & Co., Hildesheimer & Co., and 
especially Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., adhered to the dignified, tradi- 
tional themes. 

These same publishers kept the artistic standards high. They sought 
out the best talent and paid high prices for it. In a single year one firm 
would expend thousands of pounds for original drawings. Members of 
the Royal Academy did not think it beneath their dignity to express 
their art through the medium of the Christmas card. In the early stages, 
when monochrome was the best that printing machines could do, the 
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coloring had to be done by hand. But with the improvement in printing processes 
this laborious and costly method was gradually superseded, and before 1890, cards 
such as we are now familiar with were in common use. About that time the artistic 
quality of Christmas and other greeting cards began to decline. The commercial 
spirit well-nigh drove the Christmas spirit from the field. Domestic and foreign cards 
of a cheap order, sometimes bordering on vulgarity, crowded the market, and the 
general public, except for the few who found in such publishers as Raphael Tuck a 
faithful remnant of the old order, did not seem to demand anything better. It 
is only in comparatively recent times that there has been a return to the high artistic 
standards of the earlier cards. 


IN NO country has the upward trend been more noticeable than in Canada. Natur- 

ally our first Christmas cards were largely imported, coming from Britain and 
more especially from the United States. It was in New England at the hands of a 
German immigrant named Prang that multicolor printing was perfected. This 
epoch-making development in the history of printing took place in 1866. The 
prints, or “‘chromos’”’ as they were called, made a sensation in both Europe and 
America and speedily became the accepted decorative form for greeting cards. From 
the large American presses Canada received most of her supply. Gradually, however, 
the art of lithographing as well as of printing in Canada reached a level as high as had 
been attained in any country. 

Which brings us to the mention of an achievement in which all Canadians should 
be gratefully interested, namely, the Canadian Artists’ Series of Christmas cards. 
They are distinctively Canadian from several points of view. To begin with, they are 
the work of our own artists. In a single year, as many as a hundred Canadian painters 
are represented in the series of that year and in many cases represented at their best. 
Here we find examples of the work of Gagnon, Brigden, Jackson, Haines, Turner, 
Casson, Harris, Banting, Bridgewood, Caron, Johnston, Jefferys, MacDonald, 
Palmer—to mention but a few stars in the firmament of Canadian art. As a famous 


th, by Clerencs A. Gagnon, R.C.A. 
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critic has said, “If a catalogue were made of these Canadian cards 
the names would suggest the native section of the National Gallery. 
Probably there is no other country in which its Christmas cards 
provide so impressive an exhibit of the work of its leading artists. 

To this must be added the fact that the distinctively national 
quality which Canadian art has developed is revealed in these cards. 
In recent years the tendency of our artists has been to interpret the 
varied life and scenery of Canada, the clarity of its atmosphere, the 
rugged massiveness of its mountains, the solemn majesty of its forests, 
the sweet tranquillity of its wooded ravines, the golden richness of its 
fertile prairies, the soft cleanness of its snow-laden landscapes, the 
zest of its biting storms, the quaint simplicity of its habitant villages, 
the many aspects of life on its lakes and rivers and seas. And here on 
the small surfaces of these cards you have a vivid reflection of this 
trend in Canadian art. : 

In the 1929 series, winter scenes naturally predominate as in 
former years. It is Canada in December that is given to us with true 
and sensitive feeling—a solitary trapper trudging among majestic 
trees. A little village with icebound craft lying off shore. Old- 
fashioned cutters and sleighs with Christmas visitors. A flaming 
sunset seen through leafless trees. A dog team by a lonely shack. 
Evergreens that can scarcely stand up under their burden of snow. 
Habitant hunters on snowshoes bringing home their game. An 
entrancing view through the storm of [Continued on age 61} 





“Winter Morning,” a National Gallery Painting, by F. S. Coburn, R.C.A 
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Marzipan paste and fondant cream imitate 
@ dish of fried eggs and bacon. 





A group of all-sugar candies in various 
designs, made entirely of lozenge paste. 
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A menagerie of colored fondant and 
\ chocolate-coated animals. 





GIVE HOME-MADE CANDIES 


The third in a pro essional s series of articles on the secrets of good candy-~making 


I. MOST families, candy-making is as sacred a pre- 
Christmas rite as mixing the plum pudding or dressing the 
evergreen tree, and it is scarcely less fun. A good idea is to 
devote an entire day to it and perhaps invite one or two 
friends to join with 
you—for nothing is 
so friendly and cheer- 
ful as a “‘candy bee.” 

The following rec- 
ipes have been pre- 
pared with gift boxes 
as well as_ bazaar 
booths and charity 
entertainments in 
mind. A box of 
home-made fudge, 
luscious fruit fon- 
dants, scrunchy 
toffees and delicious 
ard and soft choco- 
lates is as acceptable 
a rememberance as 
any “boughten”’ gift. 
In the panel below 


are listed six sign- 
posts to the way of A dish of marzipan 
success, but since a fruits and nuts, 


great many of the 
confections men- 
tioned in this article 
require centres, the following are specific instructions for 
molding centres for chocolate, cream or marzipan coating: 


Use a wooden or tin tray, or the lid of a stout cardboard 
box about an inch deep will answer the purpose. This should 
be filled with cornstarch, or ordinary pastry flour may be 
used. Set the tray or lid on a large sheet of paper so that the 
flour can be smoothed off level with a flat stick. Impressions 
are then made in the flour with the molds. Molds are 
made in the following way. Choose shapes desired—round, 
oblong, oval, square, etc.; form a model of these in putty or 
plasticene; insert a sharp stick, pencil, or skewer in the 
under part, and then make firm impressions of them inthe 
flour. Make two or three impressions of each shape; when 
finished mix plaster of paris in water and pour into the 
impressions, allow to remain until set, then remove and rub 
smooth with fine glass paper. They are best if painted 
with a coat of shellac. Fasten them with sealing wax or 
strong glue to the end of a piece of wood. Probably the 
handiest thing to use is an ordinary clothes peg. They are 


then ready for use. 


HE molding method is much easier and quicker for all 
Tae of chocolate cream and bonbon centres, than the 
hand rolled way as described in my November article. 
Proceed in the following way: 

Put a quantity of fondant cream in a double boiler, heat 
it gently until thin, add coloring and flavoring; then with a 
tablespoon proceed to fill the molded impressions, which 
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should be about one and a half inches apart in the flour or 
starch. Let them remain until firm, this will vary from one 
hour to a day, according to the condition of the cream. Do 
not attempt to cover soft centres. Then remove and place 
on a wire sieve, and with a 
long-haired soft brush, clean 
off any starch or flour ad- 
hering. They are then 
ready for covering. The 
flour or starch can be used 
continually for the purpose, 
or may be passed through a 
flour sieve and used for 
cooking in the ordinary 
way. 
Chocolate Maraschino 
Cherries 


Drain the cherries several 
hours before using them. 





‘OR the benefit of those who have not followed Mr. 

Perrin’s lessons in candy-making from the begin- 
ning, there are a limited number of the October and 
November issues of The Chatelaine available to readers 
at ten cents a copy. In his first two arlicles Mr. Perrin 
gave recipes for toffees, fudges, fruit fondants, glacé 
fruits and nuts, butterscotch, caramels, and for a 
variety of chocolates, going very thoroughly, in addition, 
into the basic principles underlying the making of 
candy. In brief, these principles may be condensed 
into the following six main points: 


1. Always use the special candy thermometer. 

2. When boiling sugar to prevent graining be sure 
that all sugar is dissolved before boiling starts; and 
then wipe around the side of the saucepan with a 
wet cloth or brush, to remove any crystals remaining. 

3. When boiling sugar with cream of tartar or 
corn syrup, stir until boiling starts, and then stop; 
but when cream, milk, butter, or molasses 's added, 
stir continually and thoroughly, shifting the ther- 
mometer often. 

4. When covering chocolates be careful not to 
allow the temperature of the covering, or the water 
in the outer saucepan to become too high, or the 
result will be gray or spotty chocolates. 

5. When making fondant cream allow the boiled 
syrup to cool sufficiently to allow the finger to 
remain on it before starting to cream it up. 

6. When making pulled candies never stir the 
cooling syrup, only turn in the edges until the batch 
is cool enough to handle. 
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Take a quantity of fondant cream (a little hippolite can be 
added, a big teaspoonful to a pound), melt in double boiler, 
flavor with vanilla. Pour a small portion into large round 
molds prepared in starch or flour as described above. 
Place a maraschino cherry in the cream, and then fill up the 
molds with more cream. When set, cover with dark vanilla 
chocolate coating the same day. The natural acid in the 
fruit will cause the cream to become liquid in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. 


Chocolate-covered Brazil Nuts 


The same method may be used for covering brazils. A 
long-shaped mold is required, and milk chocolate coating 
may be used if preferred. 


Glacé Cream Cherries 


These are easily made. Mold by hand vanilla fondant 
cream into small balls and press on thetop of each a glacé 
cherry. Leave to dry. 


Chocolate-covered and Fondant Mice 


' Shape putty or plasticene as similar to mice as 
j possible, then make plaster of paris molds as 
i previously described. Prepare starch or flour and 
make impressions. Melt gently a quantity of 
i fondant cream in double boiler until thin, flavor 
i with vanilla, and fill molds, using a tablespoon. 
i Leave to set, then remove to wire sieve, dust- 
i ing off adhering starch. Cover with dark vanilla 
sweet coating, arranging little pieces of brown 
i wool on the draining paper for tails, so that after 
j each piece is dipped it may be turned over on 
its tail. Use ordinary cake [Continued on page 71} 
i 
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A tempting 
box of as- 
sorted home- 
made candies. 
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PLANNING THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


ee which is looked upon as the merriest 
feast day of the year, is, unfortunately, often quite the 
reverse for the housekeeper. She feels that certain traditions 
must be upheld, and with a desire to make this holiday a 
real home day, she gathers the whole family—and perhaps 
other guests far from their own home—around the festal 
board. There must be turkey and plum pudding with all 
their accompaniments, and gay decorations of Christmas 
greens—but this entails a great deal of work for someone. 
Luckily for the hostess, we no longer try to maintain the 
tradition of the old-time feasts where every known kind of 
poultry and meat, with immense cakes and pies, made the 
tables groan. Today we serve a dinner which, while giving 
sufficient variety, places the emphasis more on quality than 
quantity. 

Christmas menus follow a more or less set form—to break 
away too far from the accustomed plan would be to destroy 
the spirit of the feast. But to fit each particular case one 
can plan a dinner which will be suitable to the occasion, to 
the family purse and to the strength and time the hostess 
has to devote to it. 

The two menus suggested may be elaborated or simplified 
at will—the first one is of a formal nature, the second one, 
informal and less expensive. Certain parts of them can be 
interchanged easily—the canape omitted from the first, or 
soup instead of fruit cocktail used in the second, and the 
light puddings might be placed on the opposite menus. To 
make them simpler, one vegetable and one pudding sauce 
might be omitted. 


Formal Dinner 


Holiday Canapes 
Ripe and Green Olives Salted Nuts 
Oyster and Celery Bisque 
Roast Stuffed Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Midget Green Beans Glazed Squash 
Poinsettia Salad Cheese Wafers 
Plum Pudding 
Hard Sauce Caramel Sauce 
Pineapple Charlotte 
Candied Orange Peel 
Café Noir 


Informal Dinner 
Grape and Grapefruit Cocktail 
Roast Stuffed Chicken 

Cranberry Sauce Celery Hearts 
Mashed Potatoes 

Green Peas Buttered Onions 

Chocolate Icé-Box Pudding 
Mints Coffee 


Fruit 


by RUTH DAVISON REID 
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Either one of these dinners will need careful planning so 
that both the hostess and guests may enjoy themselves, for 
it is a poor compliment to guests to have their hostess so 
wearied that she cannot enjoy Christmas day or the later 
holiday festivities. 

As we consider the menu, the work will divide itself into 
that which can be done some weeks ahead of time, a few 
days ahead of time, the day before Christmas, and Christmas 
day itself, leaving as little as possible for the last section. 

The Plum Pudding 

Since plum pudding is always a part of Christmas cooking, 
it can be made some weeks ahead of time and put away to 
ripen before we consider any of the details of the menu. 





Plum Pudding 


4 Cupfuls of stale bread 
crumbs 

» Teaspoonful of nutmeg 

Teaspoonful of cloves 

Pound of suet 

» Pound of currants 

4 Pound of candied lemon 
peel 


1 Cupful of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 1 
cinnamon ly 
14 Teaspoonful of allspice !» 
14 Pound of raisins 1 
14 Pound of citron 1 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
6 Eggs 
Sift the flour, salt and spices, chop suet very finely, add 
raisins cut in small pieces, currants which have been washed 
and dried, and candied peel finely cut. Mix very thoroughly 
and combine with sifted flour. Soak the crumbs in milk, add 
sugar and well beaten eggs. Combine with first mixture. 
Turn into two well buttered molds, cover, steam five hours. 
After deciding on the menu, the next step is to write out 
the marketing list including all staple foods, canned goods, 
flavorings, fresh and perishable foods— also the favors and 
decorations. The staple and canned goods may be bought 
well ahead of time and stored, also the favors and any 
decorations which will not fade, and the fresh greens and 
flowers ordered to be delivered the day before Christmas. 
Oranges, apples, cranberries, vegetables are bought during 
the week before Christmas and the turkey ordered leaving 
for purchasing on the last day the perishables, such as 
lettuce, celery and oysters. Now we can turn our attention 
to the cooking. 
Cranberry Sauce 
Cranberry sauce may be prepared several days ahead of 
time, using: 
3 Cupfuls of cranberries 1% Cupfuls of sugar 
1 Cupful of boiling water 


Pick over and wash the berries, discarding any soft or 
withered ones. Put berries and water over a low heat, cook 
until soft, add sugar, boil two minutes. 

Boiled and oil dressings, not only for the dinner but for 
the whole holiday season can be made well ahead of time. 
French dressing is quickly prepared as needed. 

Candied orange peel will keep in an airtight box. Remove 
peel from oranges, or grapefruit, in quarters. Cover with 
cold water, bring to boiling point, simmer until tender. 
With a spoon scrape out white portion—-then cut peel into 
thin strips. Make a syrup, using the same amount of sugar 
as peel and half as much water. Boil sugar and water, add 
rind, cook until nearly all the syrup has evaporated. Drain 
and roll in fine granulated sugar. 

At this time it is advisable to check over the linen, silver, 
china and glass to be sure that everything needed is on hand. 

On the day before Christmas the real work begins. 

Lettuce is washed and stored [Continued on page 60} 
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Illustrated 
by 
A. Vv. P otter 


Taking the place of 
a Christmas tree, a 
patr of gigantic 
Christmas stockings 
of turkey-red factory 
cotton, hung on op- 
posite sides of the 
fireplace, will be 
greeted with great 
glee by the young- 
slers, 


On the Night Before Christmas 


New and effective ways of decorating the house 
by JOAN DEE 


Hu. you ever felt rather discouraged when faced 
with the problem of once again decorating the house for 
Christmas? Wondered if the children really half appreciated 
the efforts made? Pondered as to how you could make the 
evergreens stand out from their backgrounds, instead of 
retreating into a sort of semi-solid darkness? Tried, and 
tried in vain, to get some novel note, some touch which 
would hold the attention of your family and your friends 
long enough to make them say, “‘How ever did you do that? 
Isn’t it clever!” 

It may have been a stained glass window which I greatly 
admired, or it may have been a novel silhouette effect 
which I saw recently in a moving picture that first gave me 
the idea that I decided to adopt to save me from those 
same difficulties. Whichever it was, the idea is in essence 
a series of pictures with the lighting so arranged behind 
them as to make the figures stand out in silhouette. These 
are to be used as special, temporary lamp and candle 
shades, as a centrepiece for the Christmas dinner table, 
and a larger one as a focal point of the room in which the 
season’s festivities are to take place. 

To start with the simplest thing first, let us take the 
biggest picture. If you have an open fireplace, the mantel- 
piece will provide the best stand for the picture; if not, a 
table may be placed against a wall, or the lower part of 
one of the windows may be made to take it very nicely. 
The size of your picture will be governed, naturally enough, 
by the dimensions of the position it is to occupy. Make 
a light wooden frame of the size you intend the picture to 
be, with a wing about six inches wide down each side, 
something like the wire guards that stand in front of open 
fires. If the picture is to stand in the window, you may 
have to run light wooden legs down to the floor, hiding 
them with evergreens if you like, or the front edge of the 
frame may be supported on a little table. 

Now proceed to the drawing of the outline of the picture 
on a sheet of wrapping paper of the same size as the wooden 
frame; if preferred, you can buy sheets of black paper at 
the book store and draw your picture on these instead. 
Any appropriate scene may be selected, such as the Three 
Wise Men, the stable at Bethlehem, the shepherds watching 
their flocks, or, if you prefer, the more jovial Father Christ- 
mas driving his reindeer over the wintry housetops. 

If you do not feel equal to drawing your own designs, 
many suitable ones will be found in magazines, advertise- 
ments, and on Christmas cards. Very probably the one 
you want to use will be too small for your purpose, in which 
case it can be enlarged very easily. Draw light pencil lines 
across the picture you wish to enlarge, both horizontally 
and vertically, a quarter of an inch apart. Treat the sheet 
of paper on which your enlargement is to appear in the 


same way, but drawing the lines an inch apart. Take 
the squares in the small picture one by one and draw that 
part of the outline which is found in any particular square 
in the corresponding square of the enlargement. If you 
find that lines an inch apart give you a picture that is too 
large or too small, change the distance between the lines 
accordingly, making sure, of course, that your number 
of horizontal and vertical squares is the same in both the 
original and the enlargement. 

Remember that the figures are to be used in silhouette, 
and get as much action and expression into the outlines 
as possible, for there will be no detail visible elsewhere. 
When your outlines are to your satisfaction, paint them 
solidly with India ink, unless you used the black paper, 
and cut out the figures with a pair of scissors. 


XT comes the making of the translucent paper on 

which they are to be mounted. This, again, is a sheet 
of wrapping paper, of good quality, and free from all 
creases and wrinkles. Cover your ironing board, as a pro- 
tection, with a dozen or so sheets of newspapers and a 
clean sheet on top. Then heat your iron and warm part 
of your sheet of wrapping paper with it; remove the iron 
and rub the warmed area with a block of paraffin wax 
which is held in your left hand. Some of the paraffin will 
melt and soak into the paper, and by rubbing the paper 
alternately with the wax and the iron you will soon have 
the entire sheet beautifully and evenly waxed. Take care 
to get no creases or wrinkles, as these would show in the 
finished picture. 

Lay this specially treated sheet aside carefully on a flat 
support and put your cut-out silhouettes in position, 
changing them about, if necessary, to get just the effect 
you want. Indicate exactly where each one is to go by 
pencil marks and fasten them to the translucent sheet with 
good paste or mucilage. Don’t forget that a border round 
the whole thing will improve its appearance tremendously 
as well as help to conceal the wooden frame to which it is 
fastened by means of tacks. The wings on the sides of the 
frame may be of solid sheets of cardboard covered With 
crépe paper, evergreens or what not as a method of con- 
cealment. Don’t think that it’s complicated and difficult. 
After all, it’s nothing more than a sheet of translucent 
paper with black figures stuck on it, and fastened to a light 
wooden frame! 

Now your picture is ready for testing. Stand it on the 
mantelpiece or wherever it is to go, and run an extension 
from a convenient light socket to a lamp placed behind the 
picture. You may find that the light is too strong, or too 
weak, or that it is not evenly distributed. Too strong a 
light can be remedied by putting in a [Continued on page 33} 









Two unique 
forms of Christ- 
mas decoration 
are shown below 
—a translucent 
lable lamp and 
window screen, 
upon which cut- 
oul silhouettes 
are thrown in 
startling relief by 
means of cun- 
ningly placed 
lamps. 


Below: Gold and silver stars 
make effective light orna- 
ments, and an imitation 
chimney provides Christ- 
mas atmosphere. 
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A dainty, three-piece lingerie set of slip, brassiére 
and slep-ins. 


It is a simple matter to dress the humble tin canister 
in a coat of lacquer and wall paper. 


Gold lace and maribou fashhion its luxurious 
swan’s-down puff shown. 


Fhe Makings of a Merry Christmas 


Gi ts for the Chatelaine that are easy to make and sure to please? 


Warns to give and how to make it—these are the 
burning questions of the hour—and it is such a few weeks 
now to Christmas morning and its excitement that our gift 
plans must of necessity be simple. 

What about lingerie? Delicate, hand-made pieces are 
always joyously welcomed, especially if some new idea has 
been incorporated. In the set illustrated, for example, the 
ordinary opera top slip, which does not suit the new evening 
dresses has been cut away. Any good slip pattern can be 
adapted to this evening mode by cutting it down, and 
binding the edges with a bias fold of the silk. And since 
the princess line is to be indicated, even if it is not, as yet, 


bry sane ee ice eS te 


Colored oilcloth for the kitchen, or taffeta for the 
bedroom, makes this gay little curtain tie-back. 





by BARBARA BLAIN 


too apparent, the side seams can be run in a bit at the waist- 
line with good effect. Note, too, the provision for the 
additional around-the-bottom fullness that greater length 
and flared skirts make necessary; it is put into this slip by 
means of an inverted pleat of generous depth at the bottom 
of each side seam. A dainty finish is given by fine feather- 
stitching across the top of the pleat. 


For both of these pieces and the step-ins pictured, flesh- 
colored flat crépe is used, and deep écru lingerie lace trims 
them. Of course, all the sewing is done by hand on these 
delicate pieces, and the lace is put on in the French manner— 
basted down around its outline, then oversewn 
along the edge with a single strand of six-strand 
embroidery thread in the flesh tone. The silk is 
then cut away beneath the lace. 


HE modern smart kitchen demands con- 

tainers for staple food products which fit into 
the picture—for modern ideas of convenience are 
insistent that much-used things be kept readily 
and often openly at hand. 


ruler pocket shown above. 


Tin canisters of many sizes have always been 
put to secondary uses by housewives—but it is 
only recently that there has been any attempt to 
make them handsome. This is not-difficult to 
do—they can be lacquered into the prevailing 
color scheme or covered with fancy papers and 
given a coat of colorful shellac; or light-weight 
table oilcloth in attractive patterning may be 
used. 

The canisters illustrated employ a combination 


of methods. Their tops are lacquered and left plain or given 
a decorative motif. Their sides are covered with wide wall 
paper border—a plain ground with varicolored stripes. It 
is easy to use more or less than the width by lowering the 
top border or adding some extra stripes. You may have 
discovered before this that it is difficult to paste anything 
on tin, without first treating the tin. But you can easily 
overcome this trouble by overlapping the tightly-drawn 
covering and pasting one edge down upon the other. 

Cut a neat label, border it with a narrow stripe and paste 
in place. 


THE height of bath-time luxury is a large swan’s-down 
puff. Between times, if it does not live in a marble 
bathroom, it merits a place on the dressing-table. 

These puffs are being made by the manufacturers and 
when given a mount of exquisite French flowers and set ina 
shallow glass dish, the outside of which is covered with 
antique gold lace and a border of French flowers, they are 
featured by the gift shops at from seven to twelve dollars! 

You can work one out yourself at a mere fraction of this 
cost. The materials required are a little cushion, six and a 





A yardstick, a foot rule and a tape measure may hang conveniently together in the handy 
Beneath it is another use for the new light-weight patterned oilcloth 
—an attractive doyley roll. 


half inches in diameter and only half an inch or so thick 
its cover should be of silk in the color you want your puff, 
and cotton batting is used for its filling--about two yards of 
round maribou; an antique gold medallion three or four 
inches in diameter and a solid tassel such as is used as a 
pull on window shades, also in gold, to act as a handle. 
Make your little cushion of two rounds of silk and stuff it. 
On one side, centre the gold medallion and fasten on the 
handle. Around the medallion sew the maribou: two rows 
will probably finish covering the top (Continued on page 44) 
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MER SG. 
FRANKLIN MOTT 
GUNTHER 


13 a Leader tn the Diplomatic 
Circles of three Continents... 


ONDON, The Hague, Rome, Washington, Cairo—these_ brilliant 
[ circles have all acclaimed the charm, the chic, the dark dis- 
tinguished beauty of Mrs. Franklin Mott Gunther, wife of the well- 
known American diplomat. 

Tall and of regal carriage, Mrs. Gunther has the lovely coloring of 
a Velasquez portrait. Her finely-modeled head is crowned with 
dusky masses of smooth-coiled hair, in striking contrast with her 
wonderful topaz eyes and the clear pale olive of her perfect skin. 

Aristocrat in the true sense, Mrs. Gunther comes of a fine old 
Boston family, the Hunnewells. When still a young girl, she was 
taken abroad to finish her education in France and England. She 
became an accomplished linguist, and learned in Paris to dress with 
simple yet superlative chic. 

In Paris, as in America, a beautifully-kept skin is the first essential 
to chic. What a tribute to the efficacy of the Two famous Creams 
that Mrs. Gunther has always 
chosen them to keep her own 
skin smooth and fine and clear! 


A 


















Mrs. Frankuin Morr Guntuer, wife of the distinguished American diplomat, is a 

“T have used Pond’s,” she singularly gracious hostess, whose hospitality has delighted hundreds of travelers abroad. 
says, “ever since I was a young 
girl, For Pond’s Creams are 
utterly wholesome, and I be- 
lieve the skin should receive 


Pond’s Method of care. The Freshener tones the skin so gently, and the 
Tissues are the only immaculate means of removing Cold Cream.” 

This is the complete Pond’s Method of caring for the skin: 

First, for thorough cleansing, apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face and 
neck, morning, evening, and always after exposure. Pat on generously with 
upward, outward strokes, letting the light, pure oils sink deep into the pores. 

Then with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, soft, ample, absorbent, gently wipe 
away cream and dirt. These new Tissues economize towels and laundry, 


simple care.” 

Now Mrs. Gunther finds 
Pond’s two new products just 
as dependably fine and pure. 
She says: 

“The new Skin Freshener and 
Cleansing Tissues complete 


For scrupulous cleanliness, repeat these two steps. 

Next, after cleansing dab Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over face and 
neck. It closes the pores, firms, invig- 
orates the skin, leaving it without a 
trace of oiliness, rosy and fresh. 


Mien 







Pond’s famous four products—Cold 
Cream for thorough cleansing, dainty 
Tissues to remove cold cream, Skin 
Freshener to banish oiliness and tone 
the skin, and Vanishing Cream for pow- 
der base, protection, exquisite finish. 





Last, smooth in a delicate film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for protection 
and as a velvety powder base. 









Give your skin this complete care 
during the day. At bedtime thoroughly 
cleanse your skin with the Cold Cream, 






(Left) Since she was a girl at school in 
England, Mrs. Gunther has excelled at 
golf. During her residence at The Hague 
she was a familiar figure on the links 
and two years carried off the amateur 
championship honors of Holland. 






removing cream and dirt with Tissues. 








Send 1o¢ for Pond’s 4 preparations 






Ponv’s Extract Co. or CanapA Ltp.. Dept. Z 













(Right) Carefully taught from childhood 167 Brock Ave. ; ; Toronto, Ont. 
to guard the beauty of her pale olive skin, F 

Mrs. Gunther is known for the unusual Name 

loveliness of her neck and arms, re- Serect_____ 









vealed in this striking Paris model of 
intricately draped black crépe romain, 






eg eee 
All rights reserved by the Pond’s Extract Company of 
Canada, Limited. 
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A few rolls of 
paper, cul-outs 
and posters will 
give that Christ- 
massy feeling 
without much 
expense. 


Making The Church Supper Successful 


Knowing how to organize, what food to buy and how to enisttain is essential 


Cy things make the church supper a success— Try this at your next supper when the men are invited: Forty cents a head is the cost figure, and if you want to 


skilful organizing, good food, and plenty of fun. Lack of any 
of these is enough to mar the evening. Organizing rules all 
three, but with one good planning head to direct affairs and 


with helpers who will work with the team spirit, you can 
make it an evening that everyone will talk about for weeks, 
and people will ask, ““When’s the next church supper to be?’’ 

Perhaps you will say, “Our church hasn’t a well-equipped 
kitchen. We can’t put on a good hot supper.”’ Certainly a 


hot supper would be difficult unless 
there is a bakery or kitchen near 
enough for quick transportation of 
hot food. Here is a menu for a cold 
supper which can be prepared at 
home, and needs equipment at the 
church only for baking the potatoes 
and making the coffee. 


Fruit Cup, Jellied Veal, Salad, Baked 
Potatoes, Ice Cream, Chocolate 
Sauce, Rolls, Brown Bread, Butter, 
Tea, Coffee, Cake. 


This supper for fifty people costs 
twenty dollars, and without profit 
the charge a head would be fifty 
cents. A similar menu costing the 
same is: 

Jellied Chicken and Veal, Cabbage 
Salad, Baked Potatoes, Charlotte 
Russe Chocolate Sauce, Rolls, 
Brown Bread, Butter, Tea, Coffee. 


Where there is a modern, well- 
equipped kitchen adjoining the 
church hall there is no limit to the 
variation of menus. During the 
winter some churches have one and 
often two suppers a week. If there 
are storage facilities it pays to buy 
stores like sugar and tea in large 
quantities at wholesale prices. This 
will help to lessen the cost of the 
supper. 

This is what was served recently 
at a Father and Son banquet when 
fathers were asked to pay fifty cents 
and sons twenty-five cents, although 
both were served the same. 

Roast Beef, Pickles, Boiled Pota- 
toes, Carrots, Ice Cream, Chocolate 
Sauce, Rolls, Butter, Tea, Coffee, 
Currant Bread. 

Boys love pie—so if your church 
supper concerns the men folk put 
pie on your menu. If you serve ice 
cream with it, ali the better. That 
makes it a real supper for boys. 


Marrow, Corn, Sliced Tomatoes, Lemon Pie, Rolls, Brown 
Bread, Butter, Tea, Coffee. 





Roast Lamb and Mint Sauce, Cream Potatoes, Vegetable make money charge fifty or sixty cents a head. To help the 
fund further you may be able to persuade the women of the 


church to give the pies. 
Unless you have someone used to apportioning big 
quantities you will probably find your food all gone and 


only three-quarters of your guests served. 


Such a lot 


depends on the cutter whether the meat is served appetiz- 


An Average Buying List for a 7 5c. Dinner 




















Fruit Cup Roast Potatoes 
Cream of Tomato Soup Cake and Ice Cream 
Roast Beef Rolls Brown Bread Butter 
| Carrots Spinach Coffee 
Income, $75.00. Buying List for aa Servings Served to Eac 
Profit desired, $37.50 , — 
tad Quantity Cost Quantity 
Fruit Cup 3 Ten-Ounce Tins of Fruit Salad 1 Sherbet 
4 Grapefruit Glassful 
2 Dozen Oranges . $2.00 
“Cream of Tomato Soup 40 Pounds of Tomatoes. —~—~=CS 
_—~—CCSCCrreaam rnd Seasonings ee 2.15 1 Cupful 
Roast Beef 40 Pounds of Beef seeeeee 8.80 1 Slice (about 
nee eee Ke, aetna Se ke de 4 Ounces cooked) 
Carrots 105 SRM cclaicine samicncs sensi vse Balt tLargeOne 
Spinach SR ai aaios nese vi navtoncans weserimnaves 08 RY t Tablespoonful — 
Roast Potatoes 3 Pecks of Potatoes... 90S Large One 
ee ws eonvanecernwenerare i 1.42 1 Slice 
IceCream 2 Quarts fainted 8 2.00 t Tablespoonful 
Brown Bread 5 Loaves 1 Slice 
Rolls OI et ries cesnreseteenencneccecnoreerases _1.10 t Roll 
Butter eR en ee 1.50 2 Small Cubes 
ie . - = _ (size rxtx Y in.) 
Coffee cS _3 Pounds. vesesess 150 2Cupfuls 
Cream 1 tit casttiatcinivencvmnaseeen nt veces 1.80 2 Tablespoonfuls _ 
Sugar Se isa sriatcrttneciatincty./' t's hi 6 24 2Cubes 
Total Cost $27.60 
Overhead Expenses. ........ 9.90 
Total Pe eS $37.50 
Proft............. 37.50 
' , : ———__ ICOM. .....--naneennnnmeveronns * $75.00 ie 











If there is no volunteer really 
capable it pays to employ a man 
from a meat market to do the 
cutting. And for other quantities 
the chart below should help. 

Don't take these prices as stable, 
for they vary with different local- 
ities, but wherever possible buy your 
food wholesale. Overhead expenses 
include paid help, light, heat for 
cooking, caretaker’s fee, and similar 
charges. 


COOFF EE improperly made often 
spoils a good dinner. Have the 
coffee ground the day you want to 
use it, and to make it clear add two 
eggs, shells and all beaten up, to 
every pound of coffee used. Put 
into a cheesecloth bag, leaving room 
for swelling. The bag may be put 
into hot or cold water and should be 
boiled for twenty minutes. 

And now we have decided on the 
food to eat, who shall do the wait- 
ing? Have you ever asked the boys 
and men of your church to be 
waiters for an evening? If you do, 
and they respond favorably, don’t 
maké the mistake of asking girls as 
well. Left to themselves, the men 
take a great pride and joy in doing 
the job thoroughly, but if the girls 
come in, then there is just a hulla- 
baloo. More “skylarking’’ than 
work is done when the two mix. If 
the boys are sports, suggest they 
wear caps and aprons to add to the 
fun. White crepe paper and a little 
paste is all they need to make the 
daintiest waitress outfit. They can 
make collars and cuffs of the same 
paper if they like. 

Surprise suppers, when the guests 
are kept wondering from the first 
announcement a week or two before 
the event until the party breaks up 
in the early hours of the morning, 
are what people like and talk about 

Tell by [Continued on page 70} 
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WEenett Home” Worip 
/s Jus? YOUR Own 


Eminent architects and interior decorators may have 
created your castle; the world contributed its finest treas- 
ures to the furnishing; or, your home may be a cosy little 
bungalow with the simplest and most inexpensive of 
furniture, but to you it is as wonderful as the castle to its 








C 


chatelaine. 

Light and colour play a large part in the success of any type 

of home; the soft tinted light that is distributed through ian: dinadeiiaty: ideatiaiiniy.:diniante 
translucent window shades adds that touch of perfect Sneentte' i Gaia “tedild diadk eilee 
harmony and comfortable relaxation that is so hard to gladly. advise you on any droblem 
achieve, yet means so much in the making of a real home. conceraing seat tniadew, as te 
Super-Art Cambric and Monarch Linen Tint Cloth window shades, drapes, curtains, 
Window Shades are made in thirty-two different colours, “a. 


of translucent fabric that admits light in filtered colour 
waves which enhance the beauty of your rooms. 







Sunfast and moisture proof, with a lasting lustre and bril- a 
liance, reliable of operation, durable, they are made in the alt \ 
widest range of colours, artistic and adaptable to any att. \ 
decorative scheme. -~ 
- we? so \ 
ae wt 390° 
ae Co at: we \ 
e e te so™ yor? oo be pa , \ 
Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited __---~ wes ee 
ot ° Cc o* e* 
+40: yen? ge gat er" - 
TORONTO - MONTREAL Coe ae eae 
a ~ sar 
wees a aie 
9° 40 ht 


OLDEST, LARGEST, WINDOW SHADE eee. 


AND MOST MODERN 
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_. informal, happy reunions of families 
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Menus That Make Use of Le t-overs 


Chiistrias cooking entails three pieals a day for several days 


ae meals are frequently 


and friends who may be visiting for 
several days; and, desiring to spend as 
much time as possible with her guests, 
the wise hostess plans her menus well 
in advance. It is a time when old 
recipes may be used again and again, 
when part of the joy of the season is 
the anticipation—of _these--same—old 
favorites. But it is also a time for 
pleasant surprises, and new ideas in 
serving foods are eagerly welcomed. 
At such times meal planning includes 
not only a dinner menu nor even just 
one day’s meals, but at least three 
meals a day for several days, when such 
prosaic things as left-overs must be 
reckoned with. The real secret of mak- 
ing a hit with left-overs is an effective 
disguise, attractively served and artis- 
tically garnished. And so, to wish 
Canadian housewives a merry Christ- 
mas and happy days to follow, these 
recipes are sent with all best wishes. 


. Coolies Preserves Celery Curls 
Anchovy Canapés Tea Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Ginzer ro on Sauce 
eae a Olive a] Ph nento Canape— 
° ° Roast Chicken 
of bread in circular pieces, and toast Stewed Pru i Ccanberry Jelly 
. ° ° tewed Prunes French Toast, Jellv Creamed Caulfower 
them. Spread each with a fairly thick . Nuts Raisins ee 
layer of anchovy butter. Remove the = on Tea or Cocoa J-licd Tomato Salad 
shells of hard cooked eggs and separ- a a 
ate the yolks from the whites, chopping ap rnn Save 
each very finely. On top of the anchovy Crown of Roast Lamb 
butter arrange the chopped yolks and . Cracker: and Cheese eed te 
whites in quarter sections, so that the oo. re praise She Baked Sweet Potatoes 
f ks ite ch Tea or Cocoa Lettuce with Thousand Island 
quarters of yolks are opposite ea saasiae 
___Apple Pie 


other and the quarters of whites are 
opposite each other. Split anchovies in 
two lengthwise, and place each on top 
of the divisions of yolks and whites. 
Arrange a border of anchovy butter 
around the edge of the canape. Sprinkle 
with paprika. 


Tea 


Olive and Pimento Canapés eos Dill Pickles Buttered Spinach 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Small Cakes Preserves | Au Gratin Potatoes 
. s! 5 Tea or Cocoa Jellied Fruit Salad 
Cut slices of toast with a star cookie Fig Pudding, Hard Sauce 
cutter. Cream a quarter of a cup of ee ener: oe - 
butter and work into it drained canned Rouse Dov Coc! ail ee 
pimentos, then season with salt. Woes Te Juice ets Goa oast ack. Seed Sve ie Saucs 
Spread this mixture on the canapes and Tes. on Bre Tag Cc Jam Potatoes on th: Half Sh-!l 
> : ‘ea or Coc Asparagus and Pimento Salad 
ae with - border —— aaeeet m Steamed Fruit Pudding 
olives, and p ice one W e Olive in oe: Loff ee 
centre. ce ee i 
Rtail Canape of Caviar 
Oyster Cocktat Stewed Chicken with Dumplin-s 
Bananas Creamed Mushrooms on Toast Fried Parsnips, Mashed a 5 
ss Toast Marmalade Cake Waldorf Salad ss 
For each serving arrange six oysters Tea ee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Lemon Pie 
Coffee 
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on the half shell on a bed of crushed 
ice. Mix together one-quarter of a cup- 
ful tomato catsup, two tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice, one teaspoonful onion 
juice, one-eighth of a teaspoonful Tab- 
asco sauce, a few gratings of horseradish and salt to taste. 
Chill thoroughly and serve in a relish dish to be passed, 
allowing each individual to season his own oysters. 


Pigs in Blankets 


Clean large fresh oysters, and roll each in a thin slice of 
bacon. Secure it with a tiny wooden skewer. Wooden 
toothpicks serve very well. Dust over with fine bread 
crumbs and cook in a hot oven until the bacon is crisp, 
turning frequently while cooking. Serve very hot on 


buttered toast. 
Strawberry Mousse 


Strain the juice from one quart of richly preserved 
strawberries and rub the berries through a sieve. Soak one 
and one-quarter tablespoonfuls of gelatine in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, and later dissolve in three table- 
spooniuls of boiling wacer and add it to the strawberries. 
Place the container in a pan of ice and stir until it begins to 


Stewed Figs with Cream 


Baked Apples with Cream 


by MARGARET E. READ 
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A V ariety of Menus for Christmas Day 


| Luncheon or Supper Dinner 
Grapefruit Cocktail 

| Roist Pork, Apple Jelly 

| 


Creamed Oysters and Celery Creamed Onions 


Mufhns Jam Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Tea Goeca Tea or Cocoa Lettuce, French Dressing 
Raisin Pie 
Cc iffee 
Anchovy Canapes 
b . | Roast Goose, Currant Jelly 
Sliced Oranges heat Sranish Ez3s__ rs | Diced Turnips, Mashed Potatoes 
Tea es OB cute oc MY =| Celery and Apple Salad 
: ee ee | Plan Pudding 
Coffee 
| Clear Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef, Yorkshire Pudding 
Welch Rarebit | »d Sauach. P 
Bran Muffins Marmalade Raw Fruit Baned Se Cabhace Selod seston 
Te Cocoa Tea ot Cocoa Cranberry Pie 
Coffee 
Fruit Cup 
| BuseJ Ham 


Club Sandwiches 








| Brussels Sprouts, Scalloped Potatoes 
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Cover witha third slice of hot toast,and 
serve immediately. This makes a very 
satisfying luncheon dish and is an 
excellent way of using cold left-over 
fowl. 


Salmi of Duck 


Cut cold roast duck in pieces for serv- 
ing and reheat in the following sauce. 
To one-quarter of a cupful of meited 
butter add one tablespoonful of finely 
chopped onion, two outside stalks of 
celery finely chopped, one small carrot 
cut in small pieces and one slice of 
chopped lean raw ham. Cook until the 
ingredients are nicely browned, then 
add four tablespoonfuls of flour and 
blend thoroughly. Gradually stir in two 
cupfuls of hot meat stock, a small piece 
of bay leaf, sprig of chopped parsley, 
blade of mace, two whole cloves, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of 
pepper. Cook for five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Then strain out the vege- 
tables and seasonings, add the duck and 
heat over hot water until the duck is 
thoroughly heated. Add freshly cooked 
or hot canned mushrooms and serve 
very hot, attractively garnished. 


Capilotade of Turkey 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and in it brown one very small onion 
finely chopped, one teaspoonful of 


Grapes 
Cornmeal Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


Stewed Apricots 


Pigs in Blankets 
Macaroons Fruit 


Tea or Cocoa 
ee 


| Salmon Sandwiches 





thicken, then fold in one quart of cream whipped. Turn into 
a mold, cover and pack in ice and salt. Let stand four hours. 


Cranberry Pie 


Cook together two cupfuls of cranberries, one cupful of 
raisins and one cupful of water until the cranberries are 
tender. Mix together one cupful of granulated sugar and 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch, and stir into the hot mix- 
ture. Cook for five minutes, stirring constantly. Then beat 
in one tablespoonful of butter and pour into a baked pie 
shell. Just before serving cover the pie with whipped cream. 


Club Sandwich 


Place a crisp lettuce leaf on one slice of freshly made, 
hot toast, and on it arrange thin slices of cold chicken, duck 
or turkey. Season with salt and pepper and cover with a 
second slice of toast. On this put two slices of hot crisp 
bacon, two slices of fresh tomato and some sliced dill pickles. 


__Coffee 
Grapes in Orange Juice 


Roast Capc 

Chestnut Dressing, Giblet Gravy 

Creamed Carrots, Duchess Potatoe 
Strawberry Mousse 


hl ~ Mushroom Soup __ 
Dressed Pork Tenderloin 
Fried Apple Rings 


Eo chopped parsley and four mushrooms 
cleaned and cut in thin slices. Add 


two tablespoonfuls of flour and stir 
until smooth and brown. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar and one cup of 
turkey or meat stock, and cook until 
thick, seasoning to taste. In this hot 
sauce heat slices of cold roast turkey, 
and serve on buttered triangles of 
toast. 







on 


Chicken Soufflé 


Finely chop one and one-half cupfuls 
of cold cooked chicken, one slice of 
cooked crisp bacon and one teaspoonful 
of parsley. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
into three-quarters of a cupful of cold 
White Sauce, and combine these two 
mixtures. Beat the whites of two eggs 
stiff and fold into the above ingredients. 
Pour into a greased bake dish or casse- 
role, dusted with fine bread crumbs. 
Place the mould in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Serve im- 
mediately. 


Turkey and Oysters Rechauffe 


Make a white sauce from the following ingredients: four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, four tablespoonfuls of flour, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, pinch of pepper, pinch of mace and 
two cupfuls of thin cream. To the hot sauce add two cup- 
fuls of cold cooked turkey cut in cubes, one pint of oysters 
cleaned and drained and one-half cupful of chopped green 
peppers. Cook until the oysters are plump. Then serve 
on patty shells or on buttered toast. 


Curried Chicken 


To two tablespoonfuls of melted butter add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
pinch of pepper and one-quarter of a teaspoonful of curry 
powder. Mix well and gradually add one cupful of hot 
milk. Add chopped cold cooked chicken and cook until the 
chicken is heated. Arrange in the centre of a platter or 
serving dish and around it put a border of boiled rice. 
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Thrills W hen Your 
Gift is Mercury Aree 


HAT a Christmas Gift. Dainty er 


light as star dust Pian ce colorful td alte and 


thrillingly intimate. Can't you just picture the 
boundless delight in her eyes when your gift 
reveals itself as lovely Mercury Lingerie. 


Mercury tailoring begins with but one 
thought — and that is to make the finished 
ensemble a graceful fit, yet leave it free from 


the least hint of body binding. 


Or, if the gilt is Mercury Full Fashioned 
Hose, her delight is just as great eee clearness 
of texture .... delicacy in shade 

wonderful durability combine to make Mercury 
Full Fashioned Hosiery a complete harmony — 


a harmony that enhances every charming detail. 


The twin qualities, comfort and style, are 
inherent in Mercury design and in the material 


which Mercury $0 carefully selects. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery and Lingerie of Quality Your Christmas Gift problem is delightfully 
solved by Mercury. 
MERCURY MiLLS LIMITED 

Hamilton, Ontario 
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Large and realistic wooden animals, and peg boards with pegs big enough for baby singers, for the child from two to five. 


CHOOSING YOUR CHILDREN’S TOYS 


Some general rules for guidance by 
b 


to pay a fleeting visit of one day and depart 
until another year has passed into the realm 
of times that are gone. Already the children are 

writing letters to Santa Claus, and grown-ups are asking 
the eternal question, ‘“‘What shall we give the children this 
year?” For Christmas is essentially Children’s Day. We 
want to fill it as full of joyousness as possible, to leave no 
chance for disappointment. When boys and girls untie 
the gaily wrapped parcels with their thrill of mystery we 
want the contents to justify the happy anticipations they 
call forth, and the shops are so full of a “million of 
things,” both attractive and beautiful, that careful con- 
sideration is required to choose wisely and well. 

When buying toys we should stop to consider whether 
they are merely Christmas presents or whether they 
meet a real and constant need of the child. If they do 
the latter, they are good toys. A good toy, then, must 
be suited to the mental and physical age of the child. 
It should be strongly constructed to withstand hard 
usage and it should be well and artistically designed. 
Besides that, it should provide mental or physical stim- 
ulation and development, should appeal to the child’s own 
play impulse and imagination, and should have in it a 
sustained interest rather than a momentary attraction. 

Fortunately for parents and others who are anxious to 
procure suitable play materials for their children, many 
progressive manufacturers are now making toys based 
on the best principles developed by modern educators 
and psychologists. so that suitable toys for children of 
all ages are available to a degree unknown till very 
recent times. Not only are toys available in their most 
appealing forms, but some very progressive caterers to 
the younger generation are supplying materials to stim- 
ulate an interest in science and nature study, such as 
collections of minerals and even live cocoons and chrysa- 
lids. As there is no dearth of play material from which to 
choose, it remains for the buyer to fit the toy to the 
child and, if a knowledge of the child’s interests at various 
age levels is possessed, the task of selecting gifts which 
will be a continuous source of enjoyment and pleasure 
to the young recipient, is much simplified. The question 
of choosing a suitable gift, then, resolves itself into learn- 
ing what are the main play interests and impulses at 
different ages, and what toys or manipulative materiais 
will satisfy them. 

To deal logically and adequately with the choice of 
toys, one must consider the classification of interests, 
and the simplest plan is to divide childhood into various 
periods according to chronological age and indicate the 
peculiar interests of each.- This-is a very general classi- 
fication, for there is much overlapping of interest, and 
so great are individual differences in children that it is 
difficult to define when one interest ceases and another 
takes its place. A division of toys into those suited to 


O« Father Christmas is on his way once more 


y 


FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


different age groups supplies at least an idea of the char- 
acteristics of each age and its requirements. There is no 
question about the value of certain toys for children but 
no matter how good it is, a toy is useless if given at the 
wrong time. 

For instance, a meccano presented to a two-year-old is 
not only useless but harmful, as the only thing he can do 





All toys should be made of durable material that 

will not easily be destroyed. The doll’s bed and 

wooden rabbit above, and the nested blocks below 
are good examples. 





a noted authority on child training 


with it is to throw it around, and this gives him a 
lesson in carelessness. 

Up to two years of age the child plays as a sensory 
being in a sensory world and wants to alter that world 
as often as possible. He needs to gain control of leg, arm, 
hand and back muscles; to focus his eyes; to recognize 
sounds; to develop his voice. He also needs to gain a know- 
ledge of the qualities and uses of things: For his edification 
we choose brightly colored balls, blocks and cylinders 
metal toys which attract his attention and stimulate 
him to reach, kick and grasp; soft washable dolls of stock- 

inette; dolls of oilcloth or wood; bath toys which float 
in the bath, some of which are now made to carry soap 
and sponge and are most fascinating. Because they teach 
him to learn to discriminate through the sensory channels, 
he should have rattles, bells and balls in various colors 
and textures-—soft, smooth and woolly. 

For the baby who has begun to crawl, a large playball 
to go after and recapture is good; a kiddie car to climb 
on and push, even though he cannot ride it, will be 
appreciated; blocks must be large enough not to strain 
the finer muscles, but not too large to push and pull: 
a table and chair should be substantially made; and 
large wooden beads, gaily colored, to string on a shoe 
lace, or a peg board with vari-colored pegs, never fail 
to please. A new peg board specially made for babies has 
just appeared on the market. It has large pegs which 
are easy for little fingers to grasp. Color cubes one inch 
square can be used for building and making patterns. 

From the age of two to five, children begin to pretend 
things are other than they are. Everything is dramatized 
and the child is the deus ex machina who sets the wheels 
of the world in motion. ' 

Very intriguing is a sand table with dishes for molding, 
as sand has infinite possibilities of adaptation and lends 
itself readily to the carrying out of ideas. Nested blocks 
which can be used for stairs and various other things; 
brick size blocks; Russian toys which can be taken apart 
and put together; simple puzzles; domestic toys of all 
kinds such as brooms, laundry sets, unbreakable dishes, 
simply constructed dolls, are all acceptable. Dolls which 
are too elaborate are not appreciated at this age and, 
if given, the child is robbed of the thrill of a new toy at 
a later age when the finer points of naturalness are more 
important. Wooden trains or metal ones, but not of a 
mechanical nature, and all kinds of wagons, carts, 
tricycles or any type of locomttive toy, are also desirabe 
at this period. A Noah’s ark with twelve substantial 
and realistic wooden animals which I have seen in a toy 
shop, and a boat set consisting of seven pieces, all made 
of wood and useful in water, sand or on the floor, are 
two toys which could be chosen with assurance as gifts. 
Plasticine, drawing and painting materials are good gifts 
for the child of this period since, from five on, an interest 
is shown in making things. {Continued on page '', 
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I WONDER if you would mind helping me to change 
the plan of my two rooms. They are both 11 x 14 and about 
10 feet high. Also, the back room is very dark and dreary, 
so what kind of wall paper do you suggest? The rooms are 
used separately, but not always.—M.K. 

In answer to your recent enquiry to ““The Home Bureau,” 
I am giving here a suggested plan of arrangement for your 
two rooms. (Plan No. 1.) Unfortunately I am considerably 
handicapped by the lack of knowledge of the exact type of 
chairs whether any two are alike, and their size, but perhaps 
this general suggestion will help you. 

You will see that one chair is taken from the left plan and 
put in the right as a sort of setting for the highboy. I am 
working on the assumption that in the two rooms there may 
be two small chairs of the incidental type that are mates. A 
highboy, either walnut or mahogany, may make a very 
beautiful note in an old-fashioned room, if treated as a sort 
of centre of attention. In this right room it will be seen on 
entering, and decorated with old candlesticks should look 
very charming. The chief trouble with the left room, I 
believe, is that outside of the fact that all the heavy pieces 
are at one end, making it overbalanced, the placing is 
scattered and at odds with the natural right-angles of the 
room. My suggested plan alters this. 

I have tried to find places for all the furniture indicated, 
but my advice in addition would be to eliminate some of the 
tables, if possible. The one in the right room, for instance, 
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along the same wall with the highboy, seems superfluous. 
Of course, I do not know the nature of this particular table, 
but one table less in the room would be better, and the place 
where it should be least missed is here. It may be that one 
of the tables will be small enough to fit as a real “end” 
table along the arm of a big chair. That would be a nice 
arrangement in either room. Although one in the left plan 
is marked by you “end” table, if it is the semi-oval shape 
drawn, it is properly a console or wall table, unless very tiny 
indeed. 

As to the wall paper, if you have not many pictures, a 
bright floral pattern with gold and yellow shades predomin- 
ating might do much to give cheer to the dark room. Ora 
golden tan oatmeal paper with an invisible pattern would 
do very well, even though you have numerous pictures. 
As a rule utterly plain papers offer too much flat expanse 
for these high old-fashioned rooms. 


[ HAVE enclosed a floor plan and the present position of 
the furniture we have. The rugs are India Kundah and 
washable, colors running from brown to orange, and reds, 
blues, greens and tracings here and there of white and grey, 
on a green background, with Indian birds and flowers for 
the pattern. The archway hangings are well matched terry, 
flowered. 

My trouble is—walls, woodwork, windows and acces- 
sories! Walls: plain, medium shaded buff or brown, cream 
ceiling. Woodwork: natural, matching the polished floor. 
Light brick with red brick flooring around fireplace. Win- 
dows: Do you see their size? Do I overdrape or could I make 
something different with paint? There is also a short 
window in the door and I must have glass curtains—but 
what material? I have silk net, but they won’t hang. 

Would it make for sameness to buy a radio to match the 
desk? We want to trade our gramophone in on one, and to 








A group of plans showing the original arrangement 
of furniture and the new, as suggested by Miss 
Wilson. 


build a bookshelf in the corner where the sewing machine 
stands. 

The suite is upholstered in brown leather; table, etc., is of 
walnut. 

And pictures? Should they be hung with wires showing, 
or would it be better to take down the molding? We have 
a large old-fashioned picture of my husband as a boy with 
his mother, hanging over the mantel. It is done in black 
and white; so are all the others, five in all. What should I 
put on the mantel to blend with it? 

If I paint the woodwork, I shall have to paint the hall, too. 

Would Chatelaine’s ‘Dominion Map Wall Hanging” look 
well over the Chesterfield, and should I hang anything else 
on the same wall. I have quite a few photographs of friends. 

T WOULD be quite an undertaking to “do over” all 

your woodwork—particularly for the sake of color only, 
for you would undoubtedly find that after all it was not 
paint that you needed in your room but some vivid materials. 
I should overdrape the windows in question with chintz or 
cretonne, continuing the colors of the rugs, with green 
predominating. As you have flowered terry for the arch- 
hangings, perhaps you could find something with a stripe for 
the curtains, or even use the same material. 

I believe the “Dominion Map Wall Hanging” would be an 
excellent thing to hang over the mantel, rather than the 
extremely personal family picture. From your description, 
I believe what ails your room is principally the pictures. 
Why not replace these chiefly black and white pictures with 
a few colorful prints, or even etchings? The art pages of 
The Chatelaine furnish many suitable subjects for framing. 

For the most part, your pictures can probably be hung on 
wall staples which will firmly hold twenty pounds. If 
anything seems unusually big and heavy, use two wires 
vertical to the molding. It is quite unnecessary to remove it. 

The idea of having a radio to match the desk is excellent, 
as well as replacing the sewing machine with bookshelves. 
Perhaps you could make a pair of them—one on either side 
of the fireplace. {Continued on page 73 } 
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of modern diet 





On the Night Before Christmas 


Continued from page 23 
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weaker lamp; too weak a light, by increasing 
the strength of the lamp or by putting in 
two weak ones. If the distribution of light 
is not good, a sheet of white paper may be 
put behind the light to act as a reflector, or 
a diffusing screen of tissue paper, stretched 
over a wire hoop or over a sheet of glass, 
may be inserted between the iamp and the 
picture. 

Make your test as far as possible under 
the actual conditions in which the illumin- 
ated picture will be used and make sure 
that ail your electric wiring is properly 
connected, and that none of the cord is 
lying loose where it might be caught by 
somebody’s foot or chair leg. 

Smaller pictures for candle and lamp 
shades are made in much the same way, 
except that you may prefer to use parch- 
ment paper instead of going to the trouble 
of waxing your own. Quite inexpensive 
plain shades, all ready to decorate, can also 
be found in the stores. The silhouettes can 
be drawn directly on the parchment and 
painted in with India ink, but you will find 
that several coats of it are necessary to get 
a dead black. Indeed, a black lacquer will 
often give better results. Here again a 
black border is desirable and may take the 
place of the gimp you would use on a more 
permanent job. 

A very effective table lamp for the Christ- 
mas season may be made on the same prin- 
ciple. A four-sided boxlike frame is made, 
the upper half of which carries a transparent 
picture on each of the four sides, the lower 
half consisting solely of the four legs, again 
covered with evergreens and forming part 
of the table centre. A light is dropped from 
the chandelier, or carried from a wall socket; 
in which case the connecting cord can be 
treated as one of a series of festoons by 
concealing it in some decorative material. 


T WOULD hardly do to expend all your 

energy on illuminated pictures and leave 
the rest of the house ungarnished and un- 
adorned. Wreaths and festoons of ever- 
greens are still the traditional and effective 
decorations which everybody expects to see. 
Wreaths are best made by bending some 
fairly stiff wire into a cicle and fastening the 
evergreens to it with a lighter weight of 
wire. Don’t be afraid if it looks ragged and 
ugly while it is being made; the tendency 
should be to make it too bushy rather than 
otherwise and then trim it down to more 
regular lines with a pair of strong shears 
when it is all wired on. Festoons are made 
on much the same principle, and you will 
find wire much handier than string when 
it comes to fastening the festoon in place. 
Two or three turns of the wire round a 
nail and it is fastened firmly, which is much 
better than fussing with knots while you 
stand on tiptoe on a none too reliable chair! 

Stars cut out of cardboard, covered with 
gold and silver paper, make very effective 
ornaments for drop-lights. Cut a hole of 
suitable size through the centre of the star, 
take the glass shade away, slip the bulb 


through the hole in the star, reinsert the 
bulb and there you are. Larger paper stars 
can be used as backgrounds for wall sconces 
and may be fastened in place with short 
pins which will scarcely be visible. 

People who do not intend to have a 
Christmas tree often wonder just what can 
take its place. One pian easily carried into 
effect is to make a gigantic Christmas 
stocking of Turkey-red factory cotton. One 
of these may hold all the family presents, or 
a pair of them may be made and hung on 
opposite sides of the fireplace. That is a 
scheme which is always greeted with great 
glee by the youngsters. 


Another idea is to make an imitation 
chimney, which consists of a box of the 
right proportions surmounted by two round 
hat boxes with no tops and their bottoms 
knocked out. These are wired together and 
fastened to the top of the square box. The 
outside of the latter box is covered 
with paper made specially to imitate red 
bricks and mortar, and the hat boxes are 
covered with light yellow wrapping paper 
to look like an earthenware smokestack. 
Cotton batting and mica snow are added 
where the hat boxes rest on the square box 
to give a wintry atmosphere, and the pres- 
ents are all inside the chimney and are 
handed out from the top, the explanation 
being that Santa Claus was a little too 
corpulent for this particular chimney. This 
idea, because of the little muss and trouble 
involved, had a huge success in a business 
girls’ office atanimpromptuChristmas party. 

A great deal of fun, which the grown-ups 
can share too, can be added to the ceremony 
of distributing the presents if totally in- 
appropriate verses are attached to them. 
These are all the better if they contain 
references to family jokes and incidents and 
put on the various parcels without the least 
consideration given to the nature of the 
contents. Thus a pair of roller-skates might 
carry a verse having to do with the ever- 
absent family can-opener, or a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs might be eulogized in a poem to a 
dustpan. 


N A GOOD many places, out-of-door 

decorations and illuminations are coming 
more and more into vogue. Lights in all 
the windows for the night and wreaths for 
the daytime are quite common and are 
especially effective in a large building. In 
some cases, tenants in apartment houses 
have mutually agreed to put a light in 
every window and to have them all arranged 
in the same way. The effect is unusually 
beautiful. 

People who have evergreen trees on their 
lawns often string them with smali, colored 
electric lights, the wiring being connected 
with the house circuit. Could you but hear 
the rapt whispers of little children from less 


favored parts of the town as they stand and 
gaze at the glowing tree, you would never | 


rest till you, too, had an out-of-doors Christ- 
mas tree. 


How often will you serve 
them this winter? Have you 


learned how to be 


their quality and flavor? 


One thing is certain! We all need vege- 
tables in our diet. Particularly at this season. 

““A starchy vegetable and a leafy green in 
every major meal” is the rule of dietitians. 
And a good rule for most of us to follow. 

There's just one drawback about it—we 
sometimes have difficulty in providing suffi- 
cient variety, day after day. What vegetables 
to serve—which vegetables are best —how to 
prepare them—the most economical way to 
buy them—these are only a few of many 
questions which demand a simple, practical 
answer. 

Fortunately for the housewife who has 
learned to judge values, who knows what 





























modern science has done for her table, there 
is an answer—on almost every grocer’s shelf! 
Fresh vegetables may be out of season, ex- 
pensive or too much trouble to prepare— 
but the DEL Monte Brand still gives you 
your choice of the very best. Here is the same 
wide variety IN VEGETABLES, the same un- 
failing quality you now enjoy in DEL MONTE 
Fruits. 

To bring you just the vegetables you 
want—to put them on your table at every 
season—DEL Monre today draws its sup- 
plies from thousands of the finest ‘‘garden- 
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sure of 


acres,’ a large 
percentage of 
them owned or 
operated by the 
DEL MONTE or- 
ganization it- 
self. Through scientific farming, thorough 
study of the soil, intensive cultivation and 
care—from the planting of the seed to the 
harvesting of the crop—flavor is built ‘‘in’’ 
before the canning process even starts. 

As a result, under the Deu Mon 1 tabel 
you are always sure of sweet, delicious peas 
—with real pea-flavor in every can! Or solid, 
red-ripe tomatoes—with nothing in the can 
but the fruit and its own delicious juices. Or 
such a useful delicacy as DEL MonTE Aspar- 
agus. Or DEL Monte Spinach, clean and 
ready to serve. 

In fact, DEL Monre is a ‘vegetable mar- 
ket”’ in itself—a wide assortment of almost 
every vegetable you could wish to serve, in 
convenient form, cooked, at their tender 
best. There are DEL MonrTE Beets, canned 
both sliced and whole; DEL MonrTe Carrots, 
sma!! and delicious; DEL MONTE Lima Beans 
—young, green “‘limas’’; DEL MonrTe String 
Beans, equally tender and fresh. DEL MONTE 
Corn is packed in two ‘‘styles’'—the familiar 
cream style and the new, tempting ‘‘whole 
kernel” pack. DEL Monre Sauerkraut has 
just that snap and zest for which we prize 
this healthful food. Hominy, sweet potatoes, 
chili peppers and pimientos—these and many 
others—are always at their best under the 
Det Monte Brand. 

As for vitamins, everyone knows that 
vegetables are one of the richest sources we 
have—and canned vegetables, when packed 
from such prime raw materials as go in the 
Det MONTE can—with such unending care 
—insure them to you, often in larger quan- 
tities than the finest raw vegetables, cooked 
in your own kitchen. 

With such variety to choose from, isn’t it 
worth while to insist that your grocer supply 
you with the DEL Monte Vegetables you 
want? He should have them—or can get 
them with little trouble. And many other 
De, Monte varieties, too! The DEL MONTE 
Brand stands for uniform, dependable qual- 
ity in every product it marks—a complete 
line of quality canned fruits, vegetables, 
canned fish, condiments and relishes, dried 
fruits, raisins and many prepared foods— 
economical in cost, ready to help prepare 
better menus, with less bother and work. 


Send for This Recipe Collection 
In the Det Monre recipe collection—7 
handy-size booksand folders—you'll findover 
260 suggestions for serving fruits and vege- 
tablesin newand tempting ways. Allof them 
prepared with an eye to economical service 
-all kitchen-tested. May we send them— 
free? Address Department 36-B, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif, 





Del Monte Tomatoes — 
“field-ripened"’ for flavor 
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Mile a 
Minute 
Crochet 


Simple, yet most 


effective for 


Christmas Gif ts 
Co 


by ALICE E. BEAL 


y . very simplest of crocheted laces often prove most 
effective for table linens. This dainty luncheon set would 
grace the most perfectly appointed table because the 
crocheting is so exquisitely done that it has the quality of 
real lace. It is not the difficult design which tests the real 
quality of your crochet, but the beautiful, uniform, soft yet 
firm quality of the lace developed in such a familiar easily 
worked edging as this. 

All but the smallest doily have a mile-a-minute lace border 
The 10-inch and the 1414-inch doilies are finished with a 
round of forget-me-nots topped with chain loops which are 
filled with closely worked doubles. The 7!4-inch and 10-inch 
doilies have pairs of clusters (like first half of forget-me-nots) 
and are finished with the same kind of loops to match the 
larger doilies. The linen centre of each doily is machine hem- 
stitched, but if preferred the edges may be rolled and covered 
with closely worked doubles. 

The method of working is interesting in itself. Except on 
the smallest doily there are three sections to each border— 
the centre strip of mile-a-minute is worked first, then the 
outer forget-me-not border, and finally the inner section 
which joins the lace to the doily. 

A No. 60 hard-twist crochet cotton and a steel hook No. 
12 were used for this lace. 

Mile-a-Minute Lace—Chain (ch) 12, join with slip stitch 
(sl st), break thread. This chain ring is used to hold the 
first sts (see detail A) and will be cut out before the lace is 
joined. Chain 5 and work 4 trebles (t), separated 
by 4 ch, in ring, *ch 9, turn, 4t, separated by 4 ch, 
in 2nd space, repeat from *for required length. 
To join invisibly (see detail B), ch 9, (t, ch 4, t) 
in 2nd space, ch 2, remove hook, cut and rip 
chain ring at beginning, insert hook into loop at 
bottom of each of these 4 t, draw dropped st 
through, ch 2, (t, ch 4, t) in same space, ch 4, sl st 
in lst of 5 ch made at beginning. Without break- 
ing thread continue for next round. 


Fourteen and One-half Inch Dotly. 
First work 2 doubles (d) in each space of hem- 
stitching of the 11-inch centre, and fasten off. 
Then work the mile-a-minute lace for 40'%4 inches 


Detail A shows beginning of first stitches of the lace 
worked into the ring which is cut away when ends of 
lace are joined, see detail B. 
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and join as directed. First Inner Round— Ch 3, 2 t in same 
st where sl st was made for joining, *ch 9, 3 t in 5th ch of 
next loop, repeat from *around and join with sl st. In next 
round sl st in each of 2 t, sl st to Sth ch, ch 5, sl st in edge of 
centre, * ch 5, d under next 9 ch, ch 5, sl st in edge of centre 
skipping about 7 d (enough to keep work flat), repeat from 
*, join and fasten off. 

Outer Edge—Fasten thread in 5th ch of any loop, * ch 5, 
3 double trebles (dt) in 5th ch from hook, keeping last loop 
of each dt on hook and drawing a loop through all 4 sts at 
once to form a cluster, ch 5, cluster of 3 dt in 5th ch from 
hook, sl st in 5th ch of next loop, repeat from *around. 2nd 
round—S]I st in each of 5 ch to st between clusters, work 2 
clusters as before, sl st between next 2 clusters, repeat. 
38rd round—S] st in each of 5 ch to st between clusters, * ch 
10, sl st between next 2 clusters, repeat from * around. 4th 
round—Work (7 d, picot of 4 ch, 7 d) in each loop. 


Ten and One-half Inch Doily 


For doily with the 8-inch linen centre work 28 inches of 
mile-a-minute lace and join. Then work the four rounds for 
outer edge as for large doily. Join lace to centre while 
covering the hemstitched edge, proceeding as follows: 
Work 2 d in each of 4 spaces, sl st in 5th ch on loop of lace, 
2 d in each of 5 spaces, sl st in next loop of lace, repeat, 
keeping the work flat. 





Nine and One-half Inch Doily 
Cover edge of 634-inch linen centre by working 2 d in 
each space. Then work 27 inches of mile-a-minute lace and 
two inner rounds as for large doily. Work outer edge as for 
large doily omitting the second round. 


Seven and One-half Inch Doily 
Work 2 d in each space of hemstitching of the 6-inch linen 
centre. In next round ch 4, skip 4d, (t, ch 9, t) in next, ch 4, 
skip 4, sl st in next. Work clusters as directed for outer edge 
of large doily and make loops by following directions for 
3rd and 4th rounds. 


Napkin 

Medallion—Chain 7, join with sl st to form a ring, ch 12 
t in ring, (ch 9, t in ring) 6 times, ch 4, dt in 3rd of 12 ch. 
2nd round— * (ch 5, cluster of 3 dt in 5th ch from book) 
twice, sl st in 5th ch of next loop, repeat from * until there 
are 15 clusters, for next cluster work 4 dt (finished as one 
stitch) in top of dt made in previous round. 3rd round— 
Work 2 clusters (as before), sl st in top of next cluster, 
continue around, making 4 dt finished as one stitch for 16th 
cluster. 4th round—Ch 8, 4 dt finished as one st in same st 
where last cluster was worked to form corner, * ch 8, sl st 
between next 2 clusters, ch 12, sl st between next 2 clusters, 
ch 8, cluster of 4 dt in centre of 4 clusters to form corner, 
repeat from * ending with ch 6, long treble 
(thread over 4 times). 5th round—Ch 10, sl st 
in 4th ch from hook to form picot, ch 6, d in next 
loop, * ch 6, (dt, ch 8, sl st in 4th ch from hook, ch 
3 dt) in corner stitch, ch 6, d in next loop, (ch 10 
sl st in 4th ch from hook, ch 6, d in next loop) 
twice, repeat from * around, fasten off. 

Cut a square of corresponding size from corner 
of napkin allowing for hemstitching. Work 2 d in 
each space of hemstitching, catching the picots olf 
medallion while working these doubles (or the 
medallion may be sewed in place). Then work a 
straightening line over the two remaining sides 
of medallion. In next row, *ch 9, sl st in 5th ch 
from hook, ch 5, skip 7 d, sl st in next, repeat 
from * around. 


Mile-a-minute Crochet can be used in many 
guises--all effective. 
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New Cigarette Lighter Sec with inlaid enamel top. 
Black and Chinese Red or Green. With Convertible 
Duofold Jr. Pen, $20.00. 


YO» 


“Jungle Mates’’— Onyx deckle 

edge Base, bronzed elephants, 

two Convertible Duofold Sr. 
Pens, $61.50. 


Oooo yy 


Onyx base, bronzed 
or silvered figure with two Duofold 
Sr. pens, $50.00 


“The Drive” 
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For the Business Executive — Desk Lamp 

and compartments for clips, pins, erasers, 

etc., in base of bronzed metal. Two Con- 

vertible Duofold Sr. Pens in moderne 
Black and Pearl, $100. 


CELL 


“Spirit of Aviation” 
Green Onyx. Two Duofold 
Senior Pens in moderne 


Black and Pearl, $250.00. 


No Christmas Proble 
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Black Metal Base, places 


for scratch pad and clips. 
Convertible Streamline 


Duofold Jr... Pen, $12.00. 
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Roocnevell 


Now 


. 


Only visit the brilliant arrays of new Parker Duofold 
Gifts, just around the corner, and your shopping is done 


This Christmas, Parker Desk Sets combine 
the jewel-like Parker Duofold Pens with Desk 
Lamp, Desk Clock, Note Pad, Cigarette Lighter, 
or Statuettes in handsome colourful bases on 
onyx, bronzed metal, marble and glass, A handy 
Travel Set is another new feature. 

This Christmas, too, Parker introduces the 
new Streamline Duofold matched Pen and 
Pencil Sets in jewel-like Permanite and mod- 
erne Black and Pearl. 

These Pens are convertible for Desk Base 
in 10 seconds by simply attaching a taper. They 
are just as quickly transformed into Pocket 
Pens by putting on a cap. 

So we include a Pocket Cap and Clip 
with every Desk Set—was extra—now 


no charge. This lets you give 2 pens in one. 

Remember also when buying or giving a 
Pocket Pen alone, if you choose a Parker Duo- 
fold, a Desk Base and taper can be added later 
and the price of a Desk Pen saved. No other 
is convertible. 

The first thing to look for is the imprint on 
the barrel, “Geo. S. Parker — DUOFOLD,” 
because it’s the first thing your loved ones will 
look for Christmas morning. And it *guaran- 
tees the pen against all defects, 

Shop early — Parker Duofold Gifts will be 
the first to go. 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, Limited 
Toronto 3, Ontario 





PENS - PENCILS - DESK SETS 


Tha ‘Duofold 
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Fi 
Black and Pearl, $8.25 to 
15.00. 
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Travel Set, Green, Blue or 
Lavender Enamel Base, 
Convertible Moire Pen, 
Pocket Cap included, all in 
Traveling Case, $8.50. 


KE 





Porastein Bees in Bins, 
en, ogany or Paste 
fet: with Con 
Duofold Jr., $9.00. With 
Moiré tipped pen, $6.75, 
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"The Parker Duofold Foun- 
tain Pen is made to give 
lifelong satisfaction. Any 
defective parts will be re- 
placed without charge, 
provided complete pen is 
sent to the factory with 
12c for return postage 

and registration, 
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Many ordinary articles can be transformed 
into charming gifts with a little work. 
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NEW SUGGESTIONS FOR 


FAMILY GIFT PROBLEMS 


Inexpensive ideas that need only a little ingenuity 


and thought to inale them welcome gilts 
by J. BRITTAIN 


Ad won who can wield a needle or handle a sewing Hobgoblins, animals, or fairies, embroidered on a linen Everyone will not have six spare blinds to do this with, 


machine, a paint brush or a bowl of paste need not rack 
her brains for long to know what to give for Christmas 
presents this year. 

Let us start with husbands, brothers, fathers and men 
friends. They are always a problem. A hold-all, with a 
pocket for everything, to fix on the bedroom wall in a handy 
place would delight a brother. It might be an inducement 
to tidiness, too, although it would be wiser not to say so. 

Made of strong linen it should withstand heavy treat- 
ment. Bindings could be of a bright contrasting color, and 
the pockets lettered: Studs and Links, Clothes Brush, Hair 
Brush, Odds and Ends, Pipes, Cigarettes and Matches, 
with, perhaps, a piece of emery paper stuck on the Matches 
pocket. If the curtains in the room are chintz, the same 
material could be used for the hold-all, with plain color 
bindings of a shade in the pattern. A yard or a yardanda 
quarter of material would be sufficient, but if there is a 
small recess in the wall, or a space between the wardrobe 
and dressing table, the hold-all could be made to fit. It 
would be well to remember to make at least half the pockets 
with “bulking” room to allow for thickness of brushes. 
Strong double stitching at the pocket edges would be 
advisable. 

‘Fathers who love to potter in the garage, doing important 
things to the car’s internal organs, and saying important 
things when they lose their tools, would find a good use for a 
stronger type of hold-all made in khaki drill to hang on the 
garage wall. A little advice from a motorist friend on the 
number and size of pockets for span- 
ners, screwdrivers, and accessories 
would help to make it just right. That 
would be something different from the 
annual box of cigars, or the pipe which 
is never smoked after the first draw. 

Motorist fathers and men friends can 
always find a comfortable home in 
their cars for a suede cushion or two. 
Leather manufacturers will sell their 
scrap pieces of colored suede in bundles 
reasonably cheap, and cut into fan- 
tastic shapes these pieces make a 
bright, comfortable asset to a car. 

Book lovers, the type who love 
books enough to want to preserve them 
carefully, would he pleased to receive a 
book cover, especially if it had been 
made by the giver. Here is scope for 
the artistic. Thick, oiled paper, about 
twenty inches long by eight inches 
wide—this allows for a three-and-a-half inch pocket at each 
end to fit the book back into—makes a good ground for a 
painted design of blue drooping wisteria, or yellow laburnum 
growing from one of the top corners. Blue delphiniums or 
hollyhocks could grow in their natural way all over the 
cover, and bindings and bookmark could be of blue and 
gold brocade ribbon. Perhaps a Chinese dragon or a multi- 
colored modernistic design on a book cover would please a 
boy or a man better than a floral pattern. 


A linen 
**hold-all’”’ 
for his ga- 
rage tools 
would 
please any 
man. 








A wooden box with nursery decorations is a 
happy thought for the baby. 


book cover would please a child and help to teach it early to 
regard books as good friends. 

Another inexpensive gift for father, mother, sister, brother 
or friend, is a wastepaper tub. The grocery store sometimes 
has large, round, empty tins 
just to be given away for the 
asking or bought for a few 
cents. And the paperhanger 
often has a remnant roll of 
good quality wall paper to sell 
cheaply. All you need then 
is a strip of plain paper for 
inside the tub, and a bowl of 
paste. 

Blotter, letter rack, and 
the whole desk set of card- 
board foundation could be 
covered to match the tub. 
I saw a distinctly feminine 
set made in grey and pink 
French silk brocade; a de- 
lightful Christmas present 
for the bachelor girl’s room 
or for the sister at the uni- 
versity. 

What about a_ boudoir 
cushion for the college sister or girl friend? However 
many cushions a girl has, she will always welcome an ad- 
dition to the number. 
Heart-shaped, semi- 
circular, round, rec- 
tangular, square or 
moon-shaped cushions 
may be bought at the 
furnishing stores filled 
with down, feathers or 
vegetable down. 
Covers may be white 
and lacy or colored and 
silky, with quilting 
effects made by tiny 
running stitches. 


Extra dress hangers 
always come in useful 
for a girl. Half a 
dozen covered in silk, 
each with a lavender 
or a pot pourri sachet 
hung from the hook, make a pretty gift. A sheet of wadding 
would pad six or eight hangers, and the rag bag delivers up 
surprisingly pretty pieces of silk left from dressmaking 
efforts. Lavender and pot pourri can be bought by weight 
from a drug store. 

A girl away from home usuaily needs a laundry bag. So 
does a man. Bolton sheeting, unbleached calico or linen— 
two yards is just enough—will make one with a pocket on 
the outside half as deep as the bag, and divided into two 
for hose and handkerchiefs. For the man’s laundry bag the 
pockets lettered “Socks” and ‘‘Handkerchiefs,” could be 
embroidered in Turkey red washable cotton, and a double 
draw cord made of the same thread. The girl’s could be 
worded ‘“‘Hose’”’ and “‘Hankies.”’ 

Ideas for Christmas presents for mothers and housewives 
are as plentiful as the sands on the seashore. A clever 
needlewoman I know transformed the appearance of her 
bedroom by six linen blinds, a bundle of odd pieces of 
colored linens, half a dozen skeins of bright-colored em- 
broidery cotton and a scrap of ingenuity. The blinds had 
been replaced by new ones when she had to move. She 
ripped them off the rollers, had them boiled to take out the 
stiffening, joined three to make a bedspread, and of the rest 
made draw-curtains for the window and wall bookshelves 
and a dressing table cover. The same design in appliqué 
made draw-curtains for the window and wall bookshelves 
and with a brilliant rising sun and its yellow rays, was 
incorporated in them all. 





A college girl, or a girl away from home, can 
never have too many cushions. 


but the same effect can be worked with Bolton sheeting, 
cream linen, or one of the plain colored artificial silks that 
sells at about a dollar a yard. To make the whole bedroom 
draperies may be rather expensive and take up too much of 
one person’s time, but two 
sisters could join together to 
give their mother this delight- 
ful surprise. 

House-proud mothers 
would appreciate a new set 
of head and hand rests for the 
settee and easy chairs. Small 
pieces of linen cross-stitched 
in colors would be a cheery 
decoration and a utility gift. 

Guest towels make a useful 
present. A yard and a 
quarter of fine huckaback 
will make three. Have you 
ever tried drawn-thread work 
on huckaback? It is so easy. 
To make a smart finish, do a 
stitch through the drawn 
threads in a colored, mer- 
cerized cotton—fast boiling 
color again—and embroider a 
padded initial letter in the same color at one end. Old- 
fashioned feather stitching is also effective in color along 
the hem. Half a dozen of these would help to swell the hope 
chest of a newly engaged friend at Christmas time. 

What about the baby? I saw in a store among a hundred 
and one other articles of plain wood for the amateur 
decorator to finish, a box on feet, just a-year-old-baby 
height. It would make a wonderful toy box, painted white, 
with the story of Humpty Dumpty or The Three Bears 
painted in colors round the four sides and on the lid. 

The same box would make a present for the housewife 
as a combined kitchen seat and container for brushes or 
shoe-cleaning outfit. 


At the wool counters in some of the large stores demon- 
strations of rug-making are being held. Rugs for the 
nursery floor are shown in the form of a huge pansy or a 
butterfly. A big white Polar bear to hug the baby’s feet 
straight out of the bath would afford endless fun for a child. 
Rug-making is no longer 2 tedious task now that a patent 
needle threaded with wool can be prodded in and out of the 
canvas to finish a row in a few seconds. 

Once you hit on an idea for novel and inexpensive gifts, a 
chain of ideas will follow, so that Christmas gifts need not 
be such a puzzling affair as they sometimes prove. 

The suggestions I have given in this article, are, of 
course, only vague. I wanted to indicate that with a little 
ingenuity and thought, new ideas could be developed which 
would be eagerly welcomed. 





Guest towels are al- 

ways welcome 

gifts, and are 
easily made. 
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The Witchery of Yule 


Continued from hage 9 


and store slippers with buckles? Say yes, 
Granny, say yes. Say “if 

All at once like a cloud across the sun her 
gaiety faded. And, whirlwind that she was, 
Marta flung herself into the old woman’s 
arms. ‘Granny, Granny, I shall have to 
leave my Wishing Ring. My mother’s 
Wishing Ring. The Wishing Ring of the 
dear Hidden People who make good magic 
for me.” 

“Tish! Have sense, Marta. How do you 
know this isn’t part of their magic? Do you 
think they want you to grow up ignorant 
as a bad elf or goblin? Marta Kristen’s 
daughter, you know better. Now hurry 
with the coffee before my heart freezes 
above my empty stomach.” 


HILE they ate, old Elspeth plied 

Rollo with questions, and such was 
her witchery that she, too, soon learned the 
secret of his poetic longings. ‘“‘Good, good!” 
said she, ‘“‘Now listen. I will tell you three 
tales older than the oldest inhabitants’ 
memory stretches—old as the hills them- 
selves. When you are back at school you 
can write them into fine words. And, mark 
me—for I have the gift at times—fine things 
will come of it.” 

So she told him the three tales older than 
memory, old as the hills themselves. When 
she finished, his heart beat like a gong in his 
breast and something jubilant as sparkling 
wine soared in his mind. 

“Eja! That is very fine, Granny,” sighed 
little Marta jealously. “But now tell him 
how the Hidden People came to be, for that 
is the best of all.” 

The old lady crossed herself piously. 
“God forgive her! It was our Mother Eve’s 
pride did it. After the Fall the good God 
was by no means so unkind as some would 
have us believe. Not He! In the cool of the 
evening He ofttimes visited His wilful 
children. Admiring the work of their 
hands, their crude garden, and makeshift 
house. 

“One such pleasant evening when Mother 
Eve had only washed and combed the half 
of her noisy brood, she thought she heard 
the Blessed Lord laugh nearby. Tish! Poor 
Eve straightway fell into a flutter. Six of 
her little ones were clean and shiny from 
poll to toe. Six were incredibly dirty from 
romping over the young earth. It was more 
than she could bear to have the Lord God 
see them thus and think her but a slack 
mother. With a swish of a willow broom 
she sent the six dirty rascals to cover. 


‘‘When the Lord God drew near she stood 
surrounded by her six shiny children, Cain 
and Abel pushed well to the fore, her face 
wreathed in nervous smiles. Eja! believe it 
or not, the Blessed Lord had a twinkle in 
His eye when He looked at her. But she, 
foolish woman, saw nothing so shamed as 
she was of being behindhand in her duties. 

“Daughter, is all well with thee?’ the 
Great God spoke softly. 

“Yet our foolish mother Eve nodded: ‘All 
well, Lord,’ said she. 

“Still smiling, God spoke again: ‘Is it so, 
daughter? And where, then, are all thy 
children?’ 

“But Eve, alas, answered breathlessly: 
‘Lord, they are all here.’ 

“Eja! Believe me, the Lord God has 
scant patience with a fool. 

“*As thou sayest, so be it,’ He answered 


sternly. ‘What thou hast hidden, Mother 
Eve, let be forever hidden!’ 

“There, then, my young ones, that is how 
the Hidden People came into being. May 
the ban be shortened!’ 

“Oh, but . . .” began Rollo, “they were 
innocent . . .” 

“Tish! Put it in your verse, Rollo Bing, 
don’t pester me with it . . . But as to 
that, the Hidden People aren’t so badly off. 
Tis we, ourselves, might envy them, I’m 
thinking.” 

When Granny left at the lifting of the 
storm, Marta turned to Rollo: “Now you 
must come to make the wish with me at 
Christmas.” 

Rollo snorted, “‘Haven’t I said I would. 
Well, then, I will.” 


HREE years later, as Granny had pre- 

dicted, Rollo Bing surprised his family 
by winning the Thorvaldson award for the 
best essay and original poem composed by a 
junior in Saint Olaf’s seminary. Because of 
the beautitul bronze medal the headmaster 
pinned on Rollo’s breast, Hilda Bing forgave 
him. But, as she told him on the drive home, 
it gave her quite a jolt. Indeed it quite 
disturbed her. Besides, it seemed such a 
trivial thing to give a medal forin a seminary 
so exclusive! 

But Marta thought very differently when, 
with Rollo’s letter clutched to her breast, 
she danced in upon Granny Elspeth in their 
new little house in Gilbrow village. 

“Granny! Granny! He did it. He wrote 
your tales. That is, he hinted at them 
And he won the prize, Granny.” 

““Humph!” grunted Granny, pulling down 
her spectacles from the peak of her kerchief. 
“What would he get, then, if he went past 
hinting? Let me see it, young one.” 

The essay interested her little enough. 
There was such a sober Bing rectitude about 
it. The verse was another matter. ‘Omens 
Three,” he had called it, and the old lady 
read with pleasure the rapid sketch cf what a 
foolish city dweller might call peasant 
superstition. 


“Cross yourself, child, 
Quickly, quickly ! 
Cross yourself quickly! 
For the Goblin in the Green Glade 
Has a sharp sickle and a black 
Spade. 
Cross yourself once, quickly, 
quickly! 


“Cross yourself, child, 

Quickly, quickly! 

Cross yourself quickly! 

For the Grey Men on the Upland 
Heath 

Have a Witching Ring for a funeral 
wreath. 

Cross yourself twice, quickly, 
quickly! 


“Cross yourself, child, 
Quickly, quickly! 
Cross yourself quickly! 
For the sun goes down in a burst of 
red 
And a raven circles overhead. 
Cross yourself thrice, quickly, 
quickly!” 


“Ho!” came Granny’s final summing up. 
“He will go far that one. But mind, Marta 
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me your hand, Marta. So! The bracelet is 
yours now, but the other well, the 
other you shall have when my apprentice- 
ship at letters is over—or shall we say fairly 
begun.” 

Marta looked at her highhanded lover in 
sober adoration. Then, mischief kindling in 
her face, she retorted: ‘“‘Look you, my red- 
headed lordling. The sea of Letters may 
prove no better swimming than Little River 
In which case I have another rope ready. 
Eja, Rollo Bing, while you write your 
masterpieces I can teach to keep the kettle 
boiling.” 

Then, though she knew nothing of it, she 
repeated the luckless headmaster’s honest 
sentiment: 

“The Hidden People know, Rollo, for they 





have heard me wish it five Christmasses | 
already: Rollo Bing will one day lift a good 
name to lasting glory!” 

“Marta! Marta!” Poor Rollo all at once 
grew tonguetied. “Oh, Marta—kiss me just 
once before we descend into the valley 
where the long road waits us.” 

“Eja, Rollo,” Marta teased him, “who | 
would have thought a city lad had so much 
sense! Bend low. Bend low, my proud | 
redhead.”’ 

Down in the valley Granny lit another | 
candle for the front window. Saw that the 
kettle steamed furiously and shook her head. 

“Nu, da, the crossroads hold magic in- | 
deed! Ja, well, the longer the fast, the 
sweeter the feast. Thanks be, there’s 
crullers aplenty and good Yule bread.” 


Their First Christmas Eve 


Continued from page 4 | 


easy to the others. Tommy’s arm helped, 
but she knew he was eager to get ahead, in 
the van of the party where he belonged. 
She closed her eyes to shut out the snow- 
glare and trudged along blindly until she 
felt the arm tighten about her. 

“Rejoice,” Tommy exclaimed. 
here!” 

After a short rest, he knelt in the snow to 
adjust the stiff new straps on her skis and 
she enjoyed the feeling of dependence even 
while she sensed guiltily that she should be 
more like Sally and the other women who 
competently fastened their own. Another 
point where south and north were at 
variance, she noted pensively. 

For half an hour she struggled hopefully 
to play up, though she was absurd on skis, 
but at the end of that time she was ex- 
hausted and told Tommy so. He spread a 
slicker for her on the snow, tucked a blanket 
around her, ruffled her hair, and was off. 
In his long, free strides she thought she 
read a certain relief. Resolutely she shut 
out the idea that he would not have left her 
so in the days of his breath-taking court- 
ship, down in Georgia. It was his energy 
that had won her heart then; what right had 
she to complain of that very exuberance 


now? 

It developed that he was the ablest skier 
among them, possibly excepting Sally. Poor 
dear, no wonder he loved these trips! He was 
superb as he flashed down the slopes, jump- 
ing and turning in mid-air, On every return 
he stopped to joke with her; to find if she 
were comfortable; to tease her; to warm her 
hands. 

“Like it, little girl?” he asked anxiously. 

And because he was so enthusiastic, she 
had to smile and drawl, “‘Sure ‘nough.” She 
could not tell him how different her dreams 
of this first Christmas together had been. 

The hours wore along slowly. She was 
grateful that sunshine took the tang out of 
the air. Occasionally she walked around a 
bit, but most of the time she sat on the 
slicker, watching Tommy. Through the 
long afternoon she cheered herself with 
thought of the evening. No one could take 
him from her then! Half defiantly she de- 
cided that she would wear the blue frock 
after all. Let the others stay in hiking togs 
if they chose. She sighed briefly, and sought 
out Tommy. There he was, high up against 
the snow, and the flaunting orange scarf 
beside him belonged to Sally. 

At last the sun, a great ball of red fire, 
was rolling down the chilly slope of the sky. 
Mary Lou rose, brushed off the snow, 


“We're 


stamped her feet to warm them, set her cap | 
at a jaunty angle. Her eyes were shining. 

The afternoon had ended, and ahead was 

Christmas Eve. 

On the return to the Lodge, she trotted 
beside Tommy, letting him carry her skis 
while she tried to keep up with his effortless 
forward glide. Again she felt sure of him: 
he laughed down at her and quite shame- 
lessly held her hand. 

The rest called back and forth through 
the crisp sunset, challenging and chatter- 
ing. Sally Lynn sped past down a slope. 
Mary Lou sighed contentedly and slipped 
her hand farther within the shelter of | 
Tommy’s. At the base of the hill, Sally | 
turned expertly and came toa stop. “Great | 
guns, what a snowcrust,” she exulted. | 
“Tommy, I’m going to beat you at your | 
own Tellemarck turn tonight!” 

Quite suddenly and without warning the | 
joy went out of the sunset for Mary Lou. | 
For an instant she felt hurt and tearful, like | 
a child who has reached trustingly for candy 
and finds it taken away. Then she grasped | 
apprehensively at her hopes as they faded. | 

“It’s going to be a great evening in front 
of the fireplace, honey boy,” she suggested, | 
breathless for Tommy’s answer, yet dread- 
ing it. 

“Fire? Oh, we won't be in front of the | 
fire tonight,”” he answered. ‘‘There’s a full 
moon, and it’s then we get our best skiing.”’ 

Mary Lou caught her breath. Tommy 
heard, and looked down at her with a 
puzzled line between his eyes. “Everybody 
turns out for skiing by moonlight,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘It’s too glorious to miss. It won’t 
tire you, kitten, for I have a plan up my 
sleeve—I’m going to pull you out on a! 
toboggan. What say? It’s great sport!’’ 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” she protested 
softly. “Tommy, I’ve waited all afternoon.” | 

The puzzled line grew deeper. ‘Honey, 
if we stay in when all the crowd’s skiing, 
everyone will think we’re—high-hat.” | 

“Let them!” she said defiantly. “What | 
do we care what people think?” 

“T forgot,” he said slowly. “Guess I think | 
everyone is as crazy about skiing as—Sally | 
is.” 








His voice was impersonal, but if he had 
tried to hurt he could not have done so 
more effectively. Mary Lou’s day-dream 
faded, giving place to a dull ache. Tears 
sprang to her eyes, but she shook them away 
angrily. So he was comparing her to Sally? | 
Criticizing her inability on skis? Because 
she loved him and he had hurt her, she felt a 
sudden desire to give him pain. She took 
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| platonic and sensible. 


Kristen’s daughter, the Bings are a proud 
lot Better not get to dreaming 
foolishly.” 


ARTA was very conscientious. Doubt- 
less her thoughts of Rollo continued 
Nevertheless, it was 


| for academic news she first looked whenever 
| she Opened the weekly paper. And, with 


| alarming frequency 
| his parents 


alarming, that is, for 
Rollo’s name appeared in con- 


| nection with some composition or other. 
| At last it got so bad that Nestor Bing must 


SS 


visit Saint Olaf’s himself to interview the 
headmaster. Whereupon that much-over- 
estimated greybeard: proved himself so 
lacking in sensibility and honor due a Bing 
as to congratulate Rollo’s parents on a son 
who most certainly would redeem his name 
from mediocrity. And—er—ahem—the 
shadow of trade! 

Nestor Bing appeared to accept this with 
tolerable good grace. ‘‘Yes—yes,’”’ said he, 
“ah—yes!’’ Then launched into a prophecy 
of the fall elections. 

But, come winter, instead of making his 
usual Christmas donation to the seminary, 
he let it be known he intended to féte 
Gilsbrow village instead. In Gilsbrow, 
Nestor’s fishing ships added considerably to 
his precious trade! 

Eja! Young Marta danced in circles at 
the news. “How fine, how fine! Granny 
Elspeth, was there ever such news as that?” 

No wonder. Not a girl could vie with her 
in grace and grandeur by Christmas eve. 
Tish! Granny chuckled. There was a 
thousand, thousand extra stitches in her 
new gown and the Elves alone knew how 
many foolish ribbons! Indeed, as the factor 
whispered to her father, she was the pick of 
the village, and no mistake, with her shining 
black hair and soft luminous eyes. Ho, yes! 
A girl to twist the hearts of the lads, was 
Marta Kristen’s daughter! 

But Marta made short work of her 
lumbering admirers. And, to her father’s 
warning not to get highheaded, she laughed 
merrily and mercilessly. Eja! She had a 
plan, had Marta. She was studying with the 
village schoolmaster. One day she, too, 
would teach in the Uplands; teach the little 
children in ionely mountain places. 

That, very likely, was her sincere aim and 
sole purpose. Yet, somehow, it detracted 
nothing from her happy interest in the 
coming Bing festival. 

What a time they had! At nine the 
feasting was over and the dancing began. 
What a whirling and twirling! Two mad, 
glad hours of it. And then the torchlight 
procession to the church or. the hillside. It 
was to this Marta looked forward with high 
beating heart. Eja! Only the Elf Dance at 
New Year could equal it. Pretty girls 
laughing and joking, lifted their candles 
high, and like many-colored butterflies 
floated over the clean white fizids. After 
them sped their eager lovers. If you reached 
the church with candles still burning, luck 
was yours throughout the coming year—luck 
in love, that is. And slwuld a lover prove 
bold enough, he might claim a kiss and none 
thought badly of it. 

Marta had not said so, but she was sure 
Rollo would find her in time for the pro- 
cession. But the procession formed and left 
and no Rollo appeared. Several jaunty lads 
stopped at the lighted porch of Granny’s 
little house but Marta laughed them away 
again. 

So the hour dragged untjl the quarter bell 
rang, warning all merry-makers everywhere 
that the midnight hour drew near. The 
hour of their Lord’s nativity when roistering 
must cease and brotherly love alone abide. 
Four bells, ringing slowly and solemnly. Lay 
down the fiddle, villagers. Set aside the ale- 
horn. There is glory in the heavens and 
glory on the hills. Light the candles, 
villagers. Red candles and white for the 
Little Blessed Christ child. In every window 
and loft set a light burning. For this is the 
hour the Star stood highest over Bethlehem 
and the Little Lord Jesus first smiled upon 
His Mother. 

Muttering to herself, old Granny went to 
the window with her holy candles. ‘Ho! 
Ho! What is this?” she exclaimed sharply. 
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put a bright face on 


“Marta, my young one, | 

you, for as I live 
' She got no farther, for the door opened 
and in dashed Rollo, rimed with frost and 
wreathed in smiles and raising a great hue 
and cry. “Marta! Marta! Put on your 
coat swiftly. Swiftly, darling, 


1] 


h the roads before the bells 


time to reach the cross 
toll twelve.” 

“Ho hum, 
when the door 


there's just | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


darling!’” chuckled granny | § 


slammed behind them. 





“Darling! God bless me if Nestor Bing 
hasn’t hatched a swan in his duckpond! A 
wild swan with a wing for flying! Eja, I 


Alone is not © 
Enough & 
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Marta sat straight and prim in her side of | #4 keep them well and happy. Espe- 
the cutter and Rollo’s young face had set in | cially in winter when sunshine is 
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swung like a whip and stood still. Now 
Rollo looked at her oddly, she thought. His 
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his whole expression out of keeping with the 
playful excursion. Abrupt, he flung back the 
fur robes and leaped out. 

“Quick, Marta!” He tried to make his 
voice gay but there was a queer strained 
note in it. Still, he said it again—that 
loveliest thing: “Quick, darling! We can’t 
reach our Wishing Ring but a crossroads at 
midnight is almost as good. Jump, darling, 
and let’s make our promises with the little 
Hidden People for witness and friends.” 

What did it matter that Marta thought 
him quite mad? He was Rollo. What he 
said was the Law and the Prophets to her. 
Whatever he wished to promise she was 
eager to encourage and believe. 

But now Rollo had no new poem to offer 
the Hidden people in proof of his ambition 
and faith. Instead he took from his pocket a 
small purple box and laid it open on the 
snow-mantled boulder that marked the 
crossroads. Marta’s heart gave a wild lurch 
and settled into heavy labored beating. Eja, 
what was this? A bracelet of little stones with !9 teaspoon Mapleine pounded into 
that gleamed like chained stars. And, inside both sides of the slices. The more, the 
the flaming circlet a plain gold band better. Ham put in baking dish and 

Soft along the air came the first slow covered with more Mapleine sugar and 
pealing of the midnight bells. Marta and tart water with cloves here an there. 
Rollo crossed themselves. Then for the first liquid i pan tart water, seep oo eagerly ss 
time Rollo laughed charmingly, boyishly, drops Mapleine. Sound good? It is! This is only 
and, without a by-your-leave caught her in ee yo usin us anaes a aes 
his arms. request. Nearly every grocer has Mapleine. 

“Hear me now, all you Hidden Children CARCENT MANUPAC TUREIG C MANE 
of Eve!” he cried gaily. “This is my own $1 Wellington dW 
true love. To her and the magic world of fam a ate a aad 
letters my life is henceforth given. Forever fi | j 
and ever, Amen!” 

“Rollo! Rollo!” Marta tried to stop him. 
Eja, tried every time she opened her 
mouth to speak he kissed her. Distracted, 
she tore herself loose. “Rollo Bing! For 
shame! For shame! Are you quite mad? 
Have you forgotten rr 

“The Bings?”’ he finished for her. ‘No, 
darling, no. But I’ve forsworn them, so to 
speak, for the time being. That’s what 
made me late. I had to visit a certain nevs- 
paper office where I’ve signed a contract.” 
He laughed again heartily. ‘You perceive, 
darling, how hard the Bing dies. I signed a 
contract before making the poetic gesture 
of cutting myself off from episcopal honors.” 

Marta was thrilled, horrified, and com- 
pletely won. Nevertheless, she was about 
to rebuke him when a sweet familiar sound 
diverted every thought. ‘Rollo, listen!” 

Down from Nijal’s mountain, echoes 
wakened by the bells, tumbled like elfin | 
music, rising and falling in strange ca- 
dences caught from distant peaks and 
gorges to melt away in soft ripples. 

“Eja, I hear them—the fairy people. 
They laugh at us, Rollo. They are not dis- 
pleased.” 

Rollo picked up the purple box. 
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ing then, quite in earnest 
them on?” 

The man hesitated. ‘‘Couldn’t just say— 
though it seems to me she did. She went in 
the general direction of the Lodge,” he 
added helpfully. 

Sally glanced fearfully at Tommy. Yes, 
he had caught it. ““The Lodge,” he repeated. 
“Great heavens!”’ 

“IT supposed,” the man hurried on, ‘that 
she just wanted practice on the long-boards 
up the hill behind here.” 

Tommy turned to face the utter black- 
ness and sent another call through the snow- 
filled air. ‘‘Mary Lou!” His voice was 
muffled in the blanket of swirling flakes and 
not even an echo answered him. 

He went down on his knees and with 
frantic fingers straightened out the harness 
on his skis. Sally took in his preparations 
at a glance and imitated them, calling out 
curt orders to the rest. “Get torches from 
the fire and follow us. Spread out to cover 
as much territory as you can, but don’t get 
separated. If you find her, halloo three 
times.” 

Before she finished her instructions, 
Tommy was up and away into the blizzard. 
She tightened her straps and, with a single 
backward glance to see that everyone was 
following orders, struck out after him. 

“Tommy, you idiot, wait for me,” she 
called. 

Through the storm came an answering 
shout. ‘Come on, if you like.” 

She pressed forward, grateful that she 
knew skis, and at last made him out ahead, a 
blot against the darkness, but preceded by a 
pencil of light that played back and forth 
nervously over the snow. She pushed up 
even with him and slipped a hand through 
his arm. 

“Don’t worry, old boy, we’ll find her. 
Lucky you have a flash.” 

He pressed her hand gratefully to his side. 
“When I think of her, alone, out in this 
whirling hell—. And my fault—’’ He 
stopped and called again, ‘Mary Lou!” 

“Any trace of ski tracks?” asked Sally. 

“Some, but you can’t tell if they’re old or 
new, and those only in protected spots. The 
snow .has wiped out everything on the 
level.”” His tone had a tinge of desperation. 
“Sally, she doesn’t know the way. She 
doesn’t know a thing about blizzards or 
cold. If she’s lost, she’ll get tired and lie 
down to wait—” 

Frenziedly the little beam of light whisked 
over the snow, lighting flakes in the air, 
picking out gleaming whiteness on the 
ground, from side to side. Suddenly it came 
to rest, significantly, with something breath- 
taking in its stillness. Sally felt the muscles 
of Tommy’s arm tighten, and she followed 
the pointing ray. 

“No!” she cried. “Oh, Tommy, no! 
That’s the drop-off, and those aren’t ski 


“Did she put 


tracks. It’s a wind-rift in the snow! 
Tommy!” oe 
Too late. Her restraining hand was 


shaken off. The beam of light sped forward, 
bent sharply, and disappeared from sight. 

Sally stood alone at the crest of the shelf 
when the others came alongside with their 
torches. She called out to them to hurry. 
“He doesn’t answer,” she said briefly. 
“You've got to get to him, but you'll have 
to circle around to the base of the hill. 
Divide up—some of you keep on looking for 
Mary Lou, the rest go to Tommy.” 

“He went—over the edge, eh?” Dr. 
Davidson held his futile torch aloft as 
though it could penetrate the well of black- 
ness. 

Sally set her skis accurately in the marks 
of Tommy’s. “Yes. Right here.” 

“I see,” said the doctor. ‘Reckless, but 
—’” His voice trailed off in a gasp of utter 
disbelief, for with a push of her ski-pole 
Sally disappeared over the drop-off in the 
path that Tommy had taken. 

As a matter of fact it was only a few 
seconds later that they heard a single halloo 
from below, but it seemed longer because 
they had been holding their breath. Dr. 
Davidson expelled his in a gasp of relief. 
“Made it!” he breathed. ‘‘She’s lighter on 
her skis.” 


Another halloo floated up, faintly im- | 


perious. “Still wants help,’’ he commented. 
“Tommy must be hurt.” 
response, then divided the party swiftly and 
set out at the head of one of the groups on a 
roundabout route to the base of the shelf. 

When they reached there they found 
Tommy lying on the snow with his head on 
Sally’s knee. Under the ruddy light of the 
torches he opened his eyes to enquire, “Any 
trace of Mary Lou?” He was ghostly pale. 

“No, you young idiot,”’ said Dr. Davidson. 

“Then why in hades did you come down 
here?” he demanded, struggling to right 
himself. 

Sally held him firmly down. “Lucky I 
came,” she commented in a voice that tried 
to be light. ‘“He’d be off in spite of his 
ankle. The left one, Davy.” 

The doctor cut the boot lacing expertly. 
“A break,” he announced, ‘and darn lucky 
it isn’t worse. Hold still, boy.” 

“Still!” Tommy blazed. 
Mary Lou out—” 

Sally put a competent hand over his 
mouth, and when she withdrew it he said 
tersely, “Sorry, Doc. Guess I’m crazy.” 

Dr. Davidson nodded gruffly. ‘‘All right, 
Tommy.” He improvised a bandage from 
two handkerchiefs while Tommy tried not 
to count the minutes as they passed. 

At last Sally and the doctor helped him to 
his feet, and with an arm about the 
shoulders of each he hobbled forward, 
tentatively. The ankle warned him it 
would not be stood upon. He smiled wryly. 
“What a fool I am, messing everything. I 
could just see Mary Lou at the bottom.” 

Saily said nothing, but when one of the 
men tried to take her place she motioned 
him away and directed, “Go ahead and 
pick the shortest way.” 

It was a maddeningly slow trip, though 
Sally pushed ahead gamely. Snow still 
stung through the air in blinding flurries. 
At the top of the ridge they called the 
other searchers together and with a tensely 
set jaw Tommy heard them report no news 
of Mary Lou. 

Doctor Davidson said briefly, ‘We're 
taking Tommy to the Lodge. Come get 
lanterns, and make a real expedition.” 

Tommy turned pleadingly to Sally, but 
she nodded affirmation. “It’s best. They 
can’t find her this way.” 

With haunted eyes he looked out into the 
snow-filled blackness, then pushed ahead 
with such energy that the trio of them kept 
pace with the skiers, who spread out occa- 
sionally to search for traces of Mary Lou. 

Nothing had been found when they 
reached the Lodge. Sally flung open the 
door, and came up short with a low cry of 
amazement. Firelight was streaming richly 
over the hearth at the sideof the long room. 
A bridge game was in session near it, and on 
the other side a group of men were clustered, 
talking, but it was toward the davenport 
drawn up immediately in front of the fire 
that Sally ran after she slipped wordlessly 
from under Tommy’s arm. Following her 
with his eyes, Tommy saw something blue, 
but a mistiness promptly shut it from sight. 
It couldn’t be—oh, it couldn’t be—? 

“Mary Lou,” came Sally’s voice, care- 
fully nonchalant, ‘‘we’ve brought Tommy 
back te youw.”’ 

And then Mary Lou was standing on the 
hearth, in her little powder-blue frock, her 
eyes dark, and her cheeks tear-stained. 

“Tommy,” she said, “you’ve been so 
long!’ 

He answered simply, “I’ve been looking 
for you,”’ but in his eyes was an expression 


“Still, with 


that said quite irrelevantly, ‘““Mary Lou, | 


how beautiful you are!” and it made up for 


He shouted in | 
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hours of dreary waiting. Her glance fell, | 


and suddenly she saw his ankle, and how he 
leaned against the doctor. 


HE HAD taken her place on the daven- | 


port, and she was curled on the floor 
where his hand could rest on her hair when 
he found courage to come back again to the 
hour of terror. Sally had resumed her old 
laughing dominance by shooing all the rest 
with their eager questions to the other end 
of the room where they were dancing to 
radio music. 





YOUR SKIN HAS 
THREE VITAL NEEDS 


F ollow the Harriet Hubbard Ayer Treatment 


and be your own beauty specialist 


Zs keep your skin fresh and fair and lovel , even in 
the bitterest weather, is simple if you 4 the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer treatment at home. It 
takes very little time, it is delightfully soothing and 
refreshing, and, above all, you can see the results 
almost at once. woman who trusts to Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer preparations, does not have to wait 
for weeks to notice any improvement in her skin. 
Each time she uses these three essential creams, she 
will see a softness and glow of colour and feel a 
delicious coolness and smoothness which show that 


her skin is having exactly the right degree of nourish- 
Here, then, are the three Harriet Hubbard 
Each perfectly fulfils 


ment. 
Ayer creams for daily use. 
one definite function. 


Luxuria. The rich softness of Luxuria sinks into 
the pores and brings to the surface dust and grime 
which cannot otherwise be reached. Moreover, 
Luxuria enriches and preserves the skin's own 
natural oil which is £. secret of fresh supple 


young skin. 


Skin and Tissue Builder. This is a massage cream 
so soft and transparent in texture that the hungry 
skin absorbs it at the lightest touch. It is ve 
closely allied to the natural fat of the body whi 
makes it the best possible nourishment for the under- 
lying tissues. It tones u the tired muscles and 
makes your face feel cael and ” alive.” 


Beautifying Face Cream. To give your skin the 
final beauty of texture and finish comes this delicious 
cream. A thin film of it left on at night and used 
as a base for your powder makes the surface of 
your skin flawless: smooth as satin, fine-grained as 
a petal, and clear of the least blemish or shadow. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are obtainable throughout Canada 
Write for the fascinating little book—‘‘All for Beauty.” 


In it is a complete 


list of all Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations and instructions for their proper 
use. A copy will gladly be sent to you. Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
323 East 54th aoa New York. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
INCORPORATED 
NEW yORK LONDON PARIS 
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a sign of the distressing 
¥ cold she had this morning 
—no dull headache, no 
— au reddened, unlovely nose; 
no maddening sniffle to torment her, 
destroy her charm, and spoil her 
evening; no risk of ugly complications 
like catarrh or sinus trouble. 


thanks to these 
Quick-Acting Vapors 


Now she can keep that engagement 
after all. And all because, three times 
since breakfast, she melted a little Vicks 
VapoRub in hot water and inhaled 
its penetrating, healing vapors. 

With every breath, she could feel 
them loosening the phlegm, clearing 
her head, and soothing her dry and 
irritated throat. And now, the worst 
of her cold is over. 

For chest-colds, Vicks is just rubbed 
on at bedtime. Then the warmth of 
the body releases the vapors and, at 
the same time, this quick 2-way salve 
acts through the skin like a poultice. 


Fine for Kid-Brothers, Too 


This simple external treatment is es- 
pecially popular with mothers of small 
children, use it cannot upset 
delicate little stomachs, as too much 
“dosing” so often does. 


For free sample and interesting book- 
let, write J. T. Wait Co., Ltd., 412 
St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal. 
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FOR COLDS OF-ALL THE. FAMILY 


her-hand.out of his on the pretext of throw- 
ing open her scarf. 


ARGELY for Mary Lou’s benefit, the 
men built a fire at the top of the skiing 
slope that night. The moon had come out as 
predicted, though her full glory was 
slightly impaired by a threatening mistiness. 
Tommy had brought blankets; some he 
spread over a tarpaulin on the snow and the 
others he fastened on ski-poles so that the 
whole formed a sort of impromptu tent in 
front of the fire for Mary Lou. He had 
protested at coming out, but she laughed and 
told him she had changed her mind; that the 
last thing she desired after all was to stay 
at the Lodge. She had even insisted on 
walking most of the way, despite the to- 
boggan, maintaining that a crust had formed 
to make hiking easy. 

Tommy seated her now inside the shelter 
and asked anxiously, “Sure you’re com- 
fortable?”’ 

She stripped off the awkward woollen 
gloves and held slender hands to the blaze. 
“Quite,” she said. “‘Run along, honey.” 

“You don’t want to ski?” 

“Not now. May try a bit later.” 

“Careful if you do!” he warned. ‘‘There’s 
a bad shelf back there. A snow cornice that 
drops pretty fast. Don’t go over that.” 

“Fair ’nough,” she agreed. 

Still he lingered, sensing something was 
wrong, while Mary Lou prayed he would 
start off. Above all she did not want him to 
knew how forlorn she felt. She wanted 
Tommy, but if Tommy was more interested 
in skiing, he shouldn’t learn that she did 
want him. That was certain. She wanted 
to cry, but Tommy must not know that, 
either. He would probably reflect that 
Sally would not cry over trifles. 

“Warm enough?” 

“Plenty,” she assured him promptly. 

“Don’t mind if I go ski awhile?” 

“Help yo’self.” 

As she watched his disappearing back, 
her smile faded and her lip quivered child- 
ishly. Christmas Eve! She curled well back 
within the blankets. She didn’t want any- 
one to see her. She wanted to be left alone 
except for Tommy, and he was on the hill. 

Outside the circle of firelight the others 
flashed like ghosts through the dim radiance. 
Someone stopped by the fire to toss on more 
wood, but failed to notice her in the shadow. 
Laughter tinkling through the frosty air 
made her feel more than ever a thing apart. 

Unshed tears stung in her eyes. When 
Tommy came back to the top of the ridge 
after the first slide she recognized him by 
his bare blonde head shining in the moon- 
light. He came toward the shelter, and in 
terror lest she should cry if he spoke to her, 
she curled down on the blanket and feigned 
sleep. Through her lashes she saw him bend 
over her and put out his hand. She held her 
breath. But he hesitated, withdrew the 
hand, and after a minute or two turned 
away. 

Mary Lou burrowed down into the 
blanket and tried to choke back her sobs. 
If she had married one of her gallant, 


-leisurely, southern boys—but she didn’t 


want a leisurely boy. She wanted her 
Tommy, with his blonde enthusiasm, and his 
laugh, and even his skis. 

The next time he appeared at the top 
there was a slighter figure beside him. Mary 
Lou watched bleakly as they slipped over 
the edge, hand in hand, into the darkness 
below. 

“Heavenly days, look at them turn to- 
gether,” said a masculine voice outside the 
range of her vision. 

“Clever,”” answered a second, “but they 
should know how to work in partnership by 
now. They’ve been at it all their lives.” 

“Yes?” There was surprise in the first 
speaker’s voice. 

“Ever since they were youngsters. They 
say she was rather broken up when he 
married. Nothing definite, but she’d sort of 
counted on him—”’ 

The voices trailed off to mingle with the 
laughter and chatter from the skiing hiil, 
but Mary Lou stared wide-eyed after them. 
“Ever since they were youngsters.” Sally 
was broken up about his marriage. His 


marriage 
broken up by it. And was he disappointed 
in it, too? Was Sally the girl he should have 


Tommy’s. And to her. She was | 


married if he had not come down to Georgia | 


and fallen in love, breath-takingly, under a 
corn-colored southern moon? 

Sally knew how to ski. Absurd that it 
should seem to mean so much. But skiing 
took years to learn—tright. She was not sure 
that she could ever learn. It was not in 
southern blood. And Tommy admired 
skiing. Tommy would rather spend Christ- 
mas Eve on skis than before a fire. 

Desolately she fumbled her way out of 
the blanket-tent and on to the snow. A few 
cold flakes in the air greeted her, but the 
moon was still shining overhead—dimly, 
but that was because of her tears. Her skis 
were upright in the snow, crossed with an 
air of patient waiting. They seemed dumbly 
reproachful. 

Wistfully she glanced over at the hill, as 
though the very sight of Tommy would 
reassure her, but his blonde head was no- 
where to be seen. With a sigh that was 
almost a sob, she took the skis over her 





shoulder and set out through the misty | 


radiance in the direction of the Lodge. 


Something less than an hour later Tommy | 


realized it was snowing hard enough to inter- 
fere with the Tellemarck turn he was teach- 
ing Sally. The white flakes had been in the 
air a long time, bat the half-light had with- 
stood their assault. Now it was mcre 
serious, for the moon had been blown out 
completely and enough new snow had fallen 
to clog his skis. 

“What say?” he demanded cheerfully. 
“Shall we admit defeat?” 

Sally shook the snow out of her hair. 
*‘May as well,’”” she mourned. “Just when 
I was about to go my teacher one better on 
that turn. It’s too bad.” 

“Yes,” he scoffed. “‘If you can beat me to 
the top of the hill, I may admit you're 
better on the turn. Not otherwise.” 

She kicked off her skis, recovered them, 
and was off up the hill in such short order 
that she took him by surprise. Despite the 
handicap, he overtook her and reached the 
summit one jump ahead, both of them 
fighting for breath, laughing, glorying in the 
sweeping snow. 

Tommy turned to the shelter. “Excuse 
me,” he called over his shoulder. Sally 
stood watching, while some of the light died 
out of her eyes. 


GHE had just reached the point of shrug- 
ging philosophically when Tommy 
straightened from in front of the tent and 
turned for a quick, anxious survey of the 
hill slope. The moon, in vanishing, had 
taken the stars with it, so that little encugh 
light was available except in the circle of 
the dying fire. 

Sally went to Tommy. 
matter, old boy?” she queried. 

“Mary Lou,” he answered. 
here—and her skis are gone.” 

“We're here for skiing,” she reminded 
him. “Probably she’s trying a bit on her 
own account.” 

Tommy searched the darkness wildly. 
“She was asleep-here last time I looked.” 

Sally shook him by the arm. “Steady!” 
she said. ‘Suppose she was? There was no 
law against her waking.” 

“‘But she wasn’t on the skiing hill.” 

“‘No—and what of that? Probably she’s 
in back of us here. You couldn’t see her if 
she was within ten feet.” 

He stood still and cupped his hands. 
“Mary Lou!” he shouted and waited for the 
echo to die. “Mary Lou!” There was no 
answer, although the call attracted some of 
the rest of the party. 

They clustered about. “‘His wife’s not in 
the tent,” Sally explained impatiently in 
answer to their queries. “Anybody seen 
her?” 

Several recalled seeing her in the shelter, 
and Dr. Davidson was sure he had recog- 
nized her, on skis, on the hill slope. An- 
other man had noticed her come out of the 
tent and take her skis. ‘“‘When? Oh, it 
couldn’t have been over fifteen minutes ago, 
I’m sure.” 

Sally’s brow puckered. It had been snow- 


“What’s the 


“She’s not 
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But don’t neglect the garments which 


will be needed again. Place them in 
an Heirloom Chest which provides 
safe storage for laces, woollens and 
furs. 


HEIRL@M 
CHESTS 


See distinctive Heirlooms at your dealer's. 
Wide range of designs—walnut, cedar lined 
or solid Tennessee heartwood. An_illus- 
trated Heirloom booklet awaits your re- 
quest. Send for it today. 
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The Chesley Chair Co. Ltd. 
Chesley, Canada 





WEIGHED 163 LBS. 
—NOW 140 LBS. 


How one woman lost fat 
and gained health 


Many people who are fully aware of the 
health-giving properties of Kruschen 
Salts have not yet heard of the wonder- 
ful effects these Salts have in reducing 
unhealthy, excess fat. By their gentle 
action on the liver, kidneys and bowels 
they urge these organs to throw off the 
poisonous waste matters, which, if 
allowed to accumulate, form fatty 
deposits in the..body. Read how this 
woman lost fat and gained health :— 
“I have taken Kruschen Salts every 
day for nearly a year, and I have not 
felt so well for many years. My weight 
has dropped from 163 Ibs, to 140 Ibs. 
All my acquaintances say how much 
younger and better I look. I feel bright 
and well, whereas before I was always 
nervous and tired.” Mrs. B. 
Try taking Kruschen Salts every morn- 
ing in a glass of hot water before 
breakfast. Little by little the unhealthy 
accumulations of fat will slowly but 
surely disappear. A new feeling of 
health and vitality will follow—the 
years will fall away as your form takes 
on the slender lines of youth. 





BLONDES 


' aes 9 e 
ti. here’s a tip! 
’ % S YOUR blonde hair dark- 
ening? Isitdull? Faded? 
\ Streaked? Get Blondex, the 
4, | special shampoo forblondes 
yy only. The very first sham- 
poo leaves hair brighter— 
soft, lustrous, porames 
with new life and beauty. 
And every shampoo makes 
it still lovelier. Safe—no 
dyes or harsh chemicals. 
A million blondes use 
Blondex. Atallleadingdrug 

and department stores. 
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Mr. Long. They’ve—got the list—of all 
those-——unhurt 

The two men stare at each other as the 
room slowly fills with terror. There is an 
absolute silence. The waits are watching 
the two men The terror between them 
is so great that the children sense it, as 
children do, and stand poised, frightened 
eves on the two men 

Louise comes suddenly into the room 
laughing at something Jane has said. The 
men swerve suddenly, but it is too late 

Mrs. Long. (Her heart is suddenly pound- 
ing in her throat. Her lips are stiff.) What 
is it Fred—what is it? 

(At her whisper the men turn toward her 
with faces that are terrible . faces that 
are trying to smile faces with the 
beseeching, frighted eyes of little boys.) 

Mr. Long. Nothing, Louise. Nothing. 
(He mustn't tell her. Not yet. Not yet. 
They must do something first. Make sure ) 
Nothing Louise. What makes you think 

? 

Mrs. Long. Tom—tell me! (She is across 
the room and clutching at Mr. Long’s arm.) 
Fred, my dearest, tell me 

Mr. Long. Nothing 


Tom. You're, you’re imagining things, 
Mother Long . . you’re frightening the 
children 


Mrs. Long. (She is looking deep into the 


horror in her husband’s eyes.) Fred—the— 
the children? 

Fred. No, Louise! No! 

Mrs. Long. (Inexorably)... Hurt?... 


(Jane has sunk into a chair. Her face 
suddenly looks old . Instinctively she 
covers it with her hands, in that old, old 
gesture of fending off sorrow. ) 

For an eternity, the three central figures 
stand grouped like a piece of statuary. As 
immovable. As helpless. As lifeless. 

And then, across the room, there sweep 
the two yellow lights again. Yellow lights 
that set the frightened eyes of the children 
to blinking that leave our three figures 
poised a moment in uncertainty . We 
know the fear that is in the men’s minds 
the fear of what may be brought home 

But Mrs. Long turns swiftly, and with 
that throaty cry of ecstasy all mothers 
know, runs toward the window and opens it. 

Mr. Long. Louise! (11 is a terrible cry.) 

There is laughter outside. Young 
voices: a man’s voice that might, on occa- 
sion, have resembled a steam calliope. A 
girl’s voice —young, gay, ardent Two 
figures leap from a car. There is a moment’s 
conversation with someone else in the car, 
and it sweeps away down the drive again. 

The window is filled with Youth—-Joyce. 
Dick. Mother Long flings herself upon 
them. Mr. Long is behind her . Tom 
has sat down suddenly on the chesterfield. 
He is trembling too much to stand. And 
Jane? Jane, of course, is crying crying 
so loudly and so happily that she has fled to 
the kitchen. 

Somehow the two are over the window-sill 
and into the room.  Bill-thur-bulldog is 
deafening in his welcome. There is so much 
laughter, so many ejaculations, that we 
cannot distinguish a sentence. The excite- 
ment surges in the middle of the room, with 
the smiling group of little waits on one side 
and the silent figure of Tom on the other. 

There are presents shed on the floor. 
Snow, too. There are noisy pats and toe- 
pokings for Bill-thur-bulldog. There are 
cries for Jane who is still snivelling bliss- 
fully in the kitchen. There are cries for 
food: for a carol from the waits. There is an 
added whoop of joy as they realize the 


quiet figure still 
field...) 

Dick. Tom—you 
you’re here! 

Joyce. Tom the laughter dies out of 
her eyes). Why, Tom, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. Long. That’s what I want to know 
in just a minute, young man! 

(She is bustling the waits into their coats 
and out of the house. She wanis her home and 
her children together 

Joyce. (Can she have caught an echo of the 
words from the room?) What’s the matter 
Tom? Tell me! 

Mr. Long. (He sees that even yet Tom 
cannot trust himself to speak.) Nothing, 
Joyce. But tell me. Why—why are you— 
so late? 

Joyce. Why, of course! We got the chance 
of a lift down at the very last minute. And 
we didn’t wire because we thought we’d be 
here much earlier . but imagine Daddy! 

so thrilling!—on our way down nae 
(She pauses for dramatic effect, but Dick 
snatches her moment from her.) 

Dick. Heard there was a wreck. Our 
train, if you please! All sorts of wild 
rumors about terrible casualties . . 

Joyce. But when we got there—of course, 
we went—it was our train!—we found that 
although there was a terrible mix-up, no 
one was hurt . . . although everyone was 
afraid because some of the cars were 
smashed so badly... . 

Dick. But we rushed on, for fear that you 
might hear... 

Joyce. (She is looking queerly at Tom.) 
Did you hear, Tom? 

He nods at her without speaking. He 
cannot speak. Somehow they are in a little 
oasis of their own for a second and we 
realize that Tom can have his leading part 
as soon as he wants it... 

(Mrs. Long comes swiftly back. Her eyes 
are still dark with excitement. Her soft 
hair has been loosened in the uproar. She 
sweeps up to Mr. Long and links her arm in 
his, reaching for Dick with the other. ) 

Mrs. Long. Fred—tell me what was 
it, dearest? 

Dick. What was what? 

Mr. Long. (He ts smiling down at his 
wife.) Nothing, Louise 

(Mrs. Long looks at him searchingly, and 
then smiles herself. Her heart is still thump- 
ing heavily somewhere . . but whatever 
started the panic has gone from her hus- 
band’s eyes. ) 

Mrs. Long. Nothing Fred?—then let‘s 
hear about it at supper. 

(She links her arms with her two men, and 
they turn into the dining room, laughing.) 

Joyce. (She has been watching Tom.) 
Tom .. . how terrible for you and Dad 

Did Mother know? 

Tom. No. 

Joyce. Tom, how wonderful of you. How 
brave . (As Mrs. Long calls them, she 
reaches out and pulls Tom to his feet.) But 
let’s go in. Jane, with her infinite under- 
standing, has set an extra place 

. . . Our room is empty again. Even 
Bill-thur-bulldog has left the fire for the 
crumbs that fall from a Christmas table. 
The firelight shadows and flares. The room 
sinks into a deeper duskiness. 

Outside the wide windows we see the 
waits trailing down the path again, out 
toward the scattered lights of home. One 
or two of them pick up the thread of a carol, 
and although the curtain stirs again, and 
falls in shining folds, we can hear them 
singing as far down the road as the Bascom 
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The DOCTOR 
Speaks as a friend 






*“\JATURE often sends us a ‘friendly warning’ in 

the form of acidity, or excess acid. While this 
condition may lead to chronic indigestion if neglected, 
you can check it easily at the start with the right anti- 
acid.” Anyone can recognize the common symptoms of 
acidity: an unpleasant sense of fullness after meals, 
acid stomach, heartburn, biliousness. These discom- 
forts can be easily dispelled by using the same sweet- 
ener that doctors always depend on—Phillips. Milk of 
Magnesia. Every druggist has it; no family medicine 
chest should be without it. 


HILLIPS 
Milk of Magnesia 








Sleepless Nerves 


When you can’t Sleep, its the Nerves 


This opinion is based on the fact that in reviewing many 
thousands of cases in which Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food has been used 
with marked success, most patients mentioned sleeplessness as their 
greatest trouble. 

You may be nervous, excitable, irritable and experience dis- 
comfort from indigestion and headaches, but the principal symp- 
tom is sleeplessness. 

The treatment indicated is Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food for by its 
use you feed the starved nerves back to health and vigor. This 
method of treatment is restorative and constructive and therefore 
of lasting benefit. 


Dr.Chase’s Nerve Food 


soothes the tired, excited nerves, restores nervous 
energy and makes you feel well and look well. 
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TRIAL OFFER 


Send your name and address with 
10 cents te Dept. C-2, Mentholatum 
Company, Bri urg. Ont. You will 
receive a sample of Cough Drops and 
a trial box of Mentholatum, free. 
“Feel it Heal.”’ 


MENTHOLATUM 


MENTHOLATUM 


HEAL 


CHAPPED 


SKIN 


Rough, chapped skin 


smoothed and relieved in a jiffy 


with 








Read what the mother of this 
lovely Canadian Baby says: 





Bushey Ave., Mt. Dennis, Ont. 
Dear Sirs,—I feel it my duty to tell you 
what Virol has done for cae At3 
months it was a hard lem to find a 
food suitable. He had indigestion so bad 
post germmayngy Bb pcs fs oy set Sresting and 
Tame ae of Vie d put 3 
got a tin and put % egg- 
oon in his bottle as he cout cole he of 
milk; he seemed more caaied oad 
went to sleep for 2 hours which was 
such a relief to me. 
I have continued to give him Virol and 


he now weighs 21 Ibs.; he will be 10 
months on January 21st. I just give him 
% teaspoonful in 4 feedings and 2 I leave 

without Virol, “which does not please 
him’? as be likes bis Virol. 

He has ei i teeth and is in splendid 
condition with a smile for everyone. 

Virol is a wonderful food and well 
worth the money. I am very happy to 
give you particulars and I am glad to give 
you full permission to publish any of 
them at any time. 


Yours sincerely, Mrs. W. J. TRACY, 


VIROL | 


Sold in 16 oz., 8 oz. and 4 oz. tins. 








a “Mary Lou,” Tommy asked, “how did 
you ever find your way through the blizz ird? 
Honey, girl, you had me so worried.’ 

“Blizzard?” She shook her dark head. 
“’Twasn’t snowing. I left the hill when the 
moon was still shining, and I followed the 
toboggan tracks in to the Lodge.” 

He laughed ruefully. ‘‘Simple, isn’t it? 
But when I thought of you out in the sriow, 
I went off my head. Couldn’t think of 
simple explanations. Kitten, why did you 
go?” 

She buried her face against his arm. 
“Well, for one thing, I didn’t reckon it was 
dangerous enough to worry anybody. And 

| then—then I ’spect maybe I was jealous.” 

“Of Sally?” he laughed. “Honey, we 
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decided when we were kids that we’d never 
marry. We know each other too well.” 

Mary Lou sighed contritely. ‘‘No-o, not 
exactly of Sally,’’ she confessed. ‘I’m 
afraid I was jealous of skiing.” 

He stroked her hair softly. ‘Poor child! 
It was lonesome for you up there, wasn’t it? 
But you needn’t worry. After what hap- 
pened tonight I’m through with skiing for 
life.” 

With her head still safely buried, Mary 
Lou permitted herself a whimsical littie 
smile. Tommy through skiing? Not while 
snow fell in the winter! But she knew now 
that she need not be jealous of it, and that 
was all that mattered—particularly on 
Christmas Eve. 


While the Waits Sing 


Continued from page 13 


Mr. Long. The—the—children? 

Tom. I don’t know. It may be all right, 
sir. 

Mr. Long. Hurt? 

Tom. (brokenly) I'm afraid .. . 

Mr. Long. Badly? 

Tom. 1 don’t know. That’s the trouble. 
|But I was afraid someone would phone 
|Mother Long . . 

Mr. Long. I know. I know. But tell me— 
| Tom. Train smash up. Freight. Don’t 
know the damage. Don’t know anything. 
| Word reached the office just as I did. So 
| many.rumors. 

Mr. Long. Many... . hurt? 

Tom. Can't get any word. It’s right'out 
in the fields . . . but they say... (His 
voice trails off, and he is left staring at Mr. 
Enna \ 

Mr. Long. I must go at once. At once. 
Drive, me Tom. (He is at the window before 
he remembers.) Louise! I can’t leave her 

: we must tell her and take her, too 
Tom. We can’t sir. We mustn’t. We 
|mustn’t. It’s all so vague. They may be 
‘all right and coming on. They are probably 
not hurt at all 
| Mr. Long. But they’d wire us if they 
| were . . . all right. 

Tom. But Mother Long mustn’t know 
yet not now she’s so excited. It 
| would be terrible cruel when we 
| know so little! Besides I don’t think we 
could get there—in time. They’d send them 
| back to Toronto or they’d wire us 
| (Mr. Long suddenly sinks in a chair and 
| buries his head in his hands. Terror is 
| Sweeping over him.) 
| Mr. Long. But we've got to do something. 
; We can’t wait we can’t do nothing 
| (What he wants to do, of course, is to 
| race upstairs to Louise. Louise has always 
| been there . to help. But now Louise is 
calling gaily through an upstairs window to 
| the group of little children standing in a 
|puzzled group down below. Her voice 
comes down through the open window, a 
laughing voice ) 

Mrs. Long. Round to the front door, 
children. We won’t wait any longer. You 
| can sing for them inside when they come. 
| (And now she is clicking down the stairs.) 
| Cover up the secret you below! Cover 
|it up, for I must come in to feed my waits! 

(Cover up the secret, you below! Tom 
and Mr. Long give a frightened, frozen 
glance at each other and stride instinctively 
to the fire. Both men fumble for their pipes. 
Usually it is a slow and solem rite, this 
filling of a pipe but now it is a gesture 
of fear. It is the shield to cover up their 





;secret . . Mrs. Long comes in, and we 


can see that she is bravely fighting her dis- 
appointment that the children are so 
ee 

Mrs. Long. 1 wonder what is keeping 
them . . . but I know I miistn’t fuss, eh, 
Dad? But they’ve never been so late before. 

Tom. (He is gripping the mantel and 
staring into the fire.) You know, Mother 
Long—what Christmas trains—are. 

(But Mrs. Long is hurrying to the door to 
bring in her waits. In the brief second that 
she is out of the room Mr. Long jerks 





another whisper out. ) 


Mr. Long . Tom, we could wire! . . . 
We could get more information. 

Tom. I'll wire instantly, of course! ; 
They’ll be calling here. We must wait for 
news 

Mr. Long. But we'll go mad, Tom . 
human endurance can’t stand this 
(But the waits are in the room.) Why-—well, 
well children you’ve been singing 
finely... 


E MOVES forward stiffly to help his 

wife. Jane appears with a huge tray 
bearing steaming cups of cocoa and raisin 
buns The little waits are standing ina 
shy group just inside the room. We were 
right. They have buttony, red noses. And 
under their furry, woolly caps the bright 
eves of small animals. They stand in a 
comnact little group and grin with de- 
light ) 

Mrs. Long. (We feel she is bustling with 
energy to keep her mind off the clock.) Come 
on, Tom-—-what’s the matter, Tom 
anything happened? Why not help? 

(But she is too busy putting cups of 
cocoa into the eager hands to look at Tom. 
We who can see his face shadowed by the 
firelight, long to help him—to push the 
children out of the house-—-to bring a quiet 
into the room so that he may think of a 
way of an escape from this terror. Mr. 
Long is the braver man, Tom feels, because 
he is helping with the children he is 
moving about the room he is always 
close behind Louise Tom can only 
hang on to the mantel. If he left it for an 
instant, he knows he would be calling out to 
Mother Long But I wonder if he 
would? 

Suddenly the telephone shrills violently. 

Tom and Mr. Long stare at it for w split 
second, unable to move. Then Mr. Long 
reaches it first, and stands with it in his 
hands, still shrilling loudly. He has the 
frightened realization that he has not the 
courage to lift off the receiver. Suddenly he 
has an inspiration. ) 

Mr. Long. I can't possibly hear in this 
noise Let it ring, Louise, and I’ll 
answer it upstairs 

Tom. I'll go too! 

Mrs. Long. (She is laughing over her 
shoulder at him. But his back is turned to her.) 
No, you don’t, young man! This infant 
here is panting for more raisin buns 
you don’t need two to answer a phone call 
wishing us a Merry Christmas! Come on 
back, Tom. Give this child some more 
cocoa, will you? 

(Mechanically Tom comes back. He is 
straining, as we are straining, to hear the 
murmured conversation upstairs. But the 
uproar in the living room is too loud. . .) 

There are heavy steps on the stairs. Tom 
stands staring at the doorway. We stare, 
too. Mrs. Long is in the kitchen, filling the 
cocoa jug. Mr. Long comes to the curtained 
door and stands there, clutching the draper- 
ies at each side helplessly His eyes 
search the room for Louise. Thank God she 
isn’t there 

Tom. Tell me! 

Mr. Long. They’ve—they’ve— 

Tom. Quick tell me! 
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ome day youll buy her a 
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Do not confuse the “Cold Control” with Frigidaire’s 
automatic temperature regulator. The temperature 
regulator maintains an ideal temperature in the food 
compartment. The “Cold Control” permits control 
over temperatures in the freezing compartment 
and speeds the freezing of ice cubes and desserts. 


bri gid aire 
why not for Ohvisbiaidia 


Of course, she wants Frigidaire! And some day you'll buy 
it. So why not make that some day now? 


Give her a Frigidaire for Christmas. 


Give her the convenience of making desserts with the 
famous Frigidaire ‘Cold Control.” Give her the care-free, 
healthful refrigeration assured by Frigidaire’s surplus 
power. Give her the advantages of self-sealing freezing 
trays that permit two widely different temperatures in the 
same cabinet at the same time. 


In other words, give her a rea/ Frigidaire... 
the Frigidaire name-plate on it. Then you'll be sure she'll 
have a truly modern electric refrigerator. She'll have a 
cabinet of striking beauty in Tu-Tone Porcelain-on-steel. 
She’ll have the incredible quietness of the Frigidaire power 
unit ...a unit that is out of sight and away from dust and 
dirt. And she’ll have the convenient arrangement of the 
Frigidaire shelves...shelves placed at a height that makes 
stooping unnecessary. 

And it’s easy to give hera Frigidaire. Prices are low and 
terms can be arranged to suit your convenience. So, avoid 
the usual last minute rush. Call at the nearest Frigidaire 
display room and have Frigidaire in your home on Christmas 
morning. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Toronto, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


“Nore than a MILLION 77 use 


one with 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, (16) 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2. 
Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire recipe book. Also the 


Frigidaire catalog. 


ME: cutee P bch Rpegespandessdo & eee 





Address . eeee Conscececcssrecosess S¢6068088 . 


Re at ae Sa eee ee ae ‘As a aaeteneeeeee 
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IM AX TRE 


DUST=+TITE AND 
MOULDED TO THE WRIST 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE HOME 


EFORE they go to the store to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Canadian Buyer do their 

Christmas shopping together at home. Shopping that way is a pleasure— 
no confusion, no noise or other distractions, but the sweet peaceful seclusion 
of one’s “ain fireside.”” It is there that the real decision is made as to what they 
can afford, what they need most, and, finally, which they will buy. The actual 
purchases must wait on the answers to these questions. Once decided they know 
what they want and why. ‘ 

The Chatelaine will be a fireside shopping guide 
for the leading influential families in Canada. 
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Choosing Your Children’s Toys 


Continued from page 28 


ROM five to eleven, all healthy and 

normal children imagine themselves 
other than what they are and manifest a 
tendency to dramatize everything. At this 
time, therefore, they should be allowed 
every opportunity to develop both mentally 
and physically. The materials which aid 
most in this all round development can be 
considered for gifts and can be chosen from 
such offerings as an indoor gymnasium; 
athletic equipment such as roller skates, 
hockey skates, snowshoes, skis, boxing 
gloves, basketball, baseball and bat, tennis 
racket, fencing foils and mask. Any gift 
which will facilitate the enjoyment of a 
favorite sport is feasible. For quiet occupa- 
tion there are magic lanterns, printing sets, 
chemistry sets, and glass-blowing sets, all 
of which are both amusing and instructive. 
Any boy will delight in a set of real man- 
sized tools, such material as the “Build your 
own” toy sets from which airplanes, boats, 
Wagoris and various other toys can be made; 
meccano or wooden construction sets; arch- 
ery sets; art materials such as poster paint 
and paper on which to use it. The girls will 
enjoy baby dolls, looms for weaving ready- 
to make sewing sets, a sewing basket 
equipped with needles, thread and scissors, 
as well as most of the toys mentioned for 
boys. 


HE foregoing does not by any means 

exhaust the list of possibilities in Christ: 
mas toys, but is merely suggestive of those 
which are suited to the various age groups 
and represent the most advanced thought 
of the day on what constitutes the best in 
play material. It is unwise to give too 
many of these toys at one time, as a plethora 
of material only confuses the child mind; and 
so it is advisable to give fewer toys and 
better ones. In conclusion, some general 
rules for guidance in choosing toys might 
not be amiss. 

1. The toy should have an intrinsic appeal 
to the child based on the interest prevalent 
at the time. 

2. All toys should be well made of durable 
material so that they will not be easily 
destroyed, and for young babies they should 
be washable, since they invariably find 
their way to the infant’s mouth. 


3. Plastic material, capable of use in an 
infinite variety of play planning so fhat 
the chiid-can employ it as a medium to 
carry out his changing ideas, is better than 
material which is capable of only one fixed 
use. 

4. A child should never be given a toy 
which requires nothing of him in effort, ideas 
or planning. 


The Makings of a Merry Christmas 


Continued from page 22 


of your cushion. Be sure you have one row 
sewn right on the seam of the cushion, so 
that the side of the puff will look downy and 
full. Continue to put on the maribou in 
decreasing circles, ending in the centre on 
the bottom of your puff. 


For Handy Measuring 


NE of the smart, new, patterned oil- 

cloths might be used for the long ruler 
pocket to hang in a convenient place: or 
plain black or colored oilcloth could be 
decorated with a bright cut-out design. 
Cretonne or linen may be used, but a 
smooth, slippery surface seems best to work 
with. 

Cut a strip two and a half inches wide and 
thirty-seven inches long; another strip two 
and a half inches shorter, and two strips ten 
and a half inches deep. Bind each of the 
three pocket pieces across the top. On the 
longest strip baste the second longest to 
make the pocket for the yardstick; on the 
face of this place one of the short pieces so 
that it will come just below the edge of the 
bottom pocket when it, too, is basted in 
position. Before placing this last pocket, 
stitch the one for the twelve-inch ruler 
across the bottom. Bind all around with 
tape or bias binding, making a loop at the 
top to hang up the pocket. Put in a yard- 
stick, a foot rule and a tape measure. If 
desired, a fourth pocket could be added to 
hold a folding ruler. 


A Perky Tie-back 


"THE butterfly bow and plain band, which 

tie back the curtain illustrated, may be 
made in colored oilcloth in a bright color for 
the kitchen, or-of-taffeta, with band of the 
same material, for bedroom curtains. 

For the band, cut a piece of material two 
and a half inches wide and sixteen inches 
long. Bind it across both ends; bind all 
around the edge, leaving a loop of this piece 


of bias binding at each end—stitching its 
edges together in the same line as that by 
which the binding is stitched in place. 
Machine-stitching is in order for all the 
binding for oilcloth tie-backs, but of course, 
if they are being made of taffeta for the 
bedroom, this work will be done by hand. 

For the saucy bow, cut another straight 
piece of material twenty-six inches long and 
two inches wide; cut off each end diagonally; 
bind all around; fold to make two bows and 
two ends; pleat slightly in the middle, and 
catch with a narrow folded band of the 
goods. Stitch in shape and mount as shown 
on one end of the straight band. 

Table oilcloth in any of the pretty colors 
now obtainable can be used plain for both 
bow and band for the kitchen curtains, or a 
pattern may be used for the band and the 
bow made to match of plain oilcloth. 


(CCRETONNE and chintz have long been 
used for doily rolls. To them is now 
added light-weight patterned oilcloth in 
many colors and designs. 

The roll illustrated is of oilcloth printed in 
color and edged with matching bias binding. 
A particularly commendable feature is that 
all the edges of the doilies are thoroughly 
protected. Cut a piece of the material 
twenty-four inches wide and a yard long. 
Cut strips two and a half inches wide, to 
border the oblong all around. Scallop one 
side of three of these four strips and bind it; 
then bind the ends of all three. Bind the 
fourth strip with a straight edge. Lay them 
on the oblong as indicated and bind the out- 
side edges all the way around. Stitch the 
straight one down to make a casing in which 
a flat stick may be run. Each edge-piece is 
independent of the others, and when the 
runners and doilies are placed in the case 
these borders are folded over their edges, 
keeping them very fresh. Roll them up on 
the stick and tie with two pairs of tapes 
sewn on the outside, near the corners farthest 
from the stick. 
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“Not at—’  Vibart abandoned this 
formula and swallowed hard. 

“The porter is waiting with him, and 
my bags,”’ she said. “Lady Weylin told me 
not to bother to bring a maid.” 

Simultaneously her gentlemen-in-waiting 
tore their eyes from her. Vibart picked up 
his seventh glove, and got neatly ahead of 
Jervis with a brilliant, “Shall we go?” 

They followed her from the room in a sort 
of daze. 

No ill-tempered Schuypperke or cater- 
pillar Peke awaited them ovtsideon the 
bright spring pavement, but a gentlemanly 
terrier who was rapturous at reunion with 
this beautiful lady. Who wouldn’t be? He 
tossed off his delighted greetings and made 
himself conspicuous on the seat beside the 
chauffeur. ‘This is certainly the life!” said 
Argyle quite plainly. 

All the glass panels of the limousine were 
open and reviving breezes blew upon the 
two young men. Vibart had never felt so 
immature since he put off kilts. He saw 
that Jervis was utterly sunk without trace, 
and strove desperately to save the day. 

‘Heavenly weather,” he said. “Are you a 
golfer, Miss Donovan?” 

“Oh, I’m no good at games,” she mur- 
mured. She could salve her conscience for 
this lie by assuring herself she was not what 
she called a golfer. She could drive a 
hundred and seventy yards on a line like a 
surveyor’s tape but she had never broken 
par. 

“You don’t ride?” 

“Ride?” 

“I mean, a horse.” 

“Oh, a horse !’’ she said in a weary tone of 
repudiation. 

“Tennis, perhaps?” ventured Jervis feebly. 

“You sound,” said Miss Donovan faintly 
smiling, “like two doctors suggesting 
symptoms of an illness. Why should you 
think there is anything the matter with me?” 

Vibart neatly turned a catch of his 
breath into a slight cough. He looked down 
and saw ber slender motionless white shoes. 
“But, of course, you dance?” 

“Well, one has to dance, you know,” she 
sighed. She seemed to suggest that, provided 
there was a stalwart partner to keep her 
knees from folding over, she could contrive 
to hold her place in this amusement. 

Jervis gave it up. But Vibart was made 
of sterner stuff. His eyes took sidewise note 
of her lovely face. ; 

“That’s a nice dog of yours,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

Her hands tightened in their light clasp 
of her bag. “Yes,” she said, “but be doesn’t 
play golf or tennis, or ride a horse either. F 

Vibart bent over and looked for one long 
minute straight into her eyes. He had a 
shrewd suspicion that she was laughing at 
them, but after the first plunge into her gaze 
he forgot to come out. She had the loveliest 
eyes he had ever been in. They were beauti- 
fully set in lashes like black feathers, hearts 
of blue crystal shot with gold, framing a 
couple of excellent likenesses of the well- 
known Johnny Sulchester, Lord Vibart. 
They held him closer and closer, drawing 
him into a dream. 

Witr a wrench he tore himself away and 
sank back, waves of hot terror going over 
him. By the Great Cham in another moment 
he would have kissed her! The thought 
banished fever and left him in the grip of 2 
cold aftermath of hairbreadth escape. He 
had once been in an airplane that swooped 
into equilibrium after a tail-spin to drain the 
senses. The feeling was identical. It was all 
of sixty seconds before he could glance at 
Jervis to see if his seizure had been noticed. 

Both his companions appeared tranquilly 
oblivious of him. He moved very cautiously 
an inch or so farther away from her so that 
she might not hear his heart racing and 
pounding with an uneven pulse like a 
runaway engine. This would not do. Under 
no circumstances could it be made to do! He 
was breathing like a man after a hard run. 
The left side of him was as conscious of her 


Lord Vibart’s Valuable Time 


Continued from page 7 


nearness as if she had been a roaring fire. 
He turned his head rigidly and stared out at 
the passing scene. 


AFTER a while, he became aware that 

Jervis and she were talking, and the 
mere knowledge that she was not sitting 
there silently giving forth white magic 
served to help--him. to relax. It also gave 
him an opportunity to do a little coherent 
thinking. The fallacy in his meditations was 
that he did not for the moment realize that 
he had fallen in love with her in that insane 
moment. 


He merely analyzed her as a personality of 
extremely high voltage, whom it behoved 
him to approach warily. He well remem- 
bered that Lady Weylin had told him she 
had hopes of marrying this girl to Jervis. 
Well, nothing was too good for Jerry, of 
course, but he could not help wondering 
what his friend would do with this dizzying 
creature. Mr. Farquharson was accustomed 
to being able to let go when the mood was 
on him; what about a fatal current that 
paralyzed one into holding fast? It was 
terrific, that magnetism! 


That Jervis might be a non-conductor 
did net occur to him. He simply accepted 
the theory that al) people must get the sort 
of shock from her that he had, without 
realizing that this was, to say the least of it, 
improbable. Safe distance—that was the 
slogan for him. He would efface himself, 
concentrate on amusing his hostess and her 
other guests when these would arrive. The 
intensity with which he had been passioned 
by Joan’s enchantment was a warning he 
would take care to heed. He wished fer- 
vently for a good stiff brandy and soda. 
Lacking this, he fixed his eyes on the back of 
Argyle’s gay ears, and asked her if she had 
heard that they had rented a ghost. 


“My father mentioned it, I think.” 
“Of course you don’t mind ghosts? They 
leave you cold?” 
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Cranberry Fairy 


The Cranberry Fairy is notably lazy 

While summer is sunny and autumn is hazy, 

But once let the calendar spell out December, 

The Cranberry Fairy (who lives, you remember, 

In marshes and grasslands and cranberry bogs, where 
The cattle splash through, and annoy the old frogs there,) 
Gets suddenly very excited and busy 

And runs round in circles and makes herself dizzy 
With marshalling cranberry forces together 

And shining them up (with an eye to the weather) 
All ruddy and plump, to be strung into chains or 
To pin on to boughs or whatever you've brains for. 
She has to deliver some weighty instructions 


~ 


“T think one would, no matter how it 
found me.” 

He wondered wildly how she would leave 
the ghost. “I have set myseif to follow up 
this bogey,” he said. ‘He appears only 
occasionally, but always near, if not in the 
house. The agent said he had seen him—seen 
the bricks of the wall right through his 
waistcoat. A convincing touch! I look 
forward to the same privilege.” 

Sine pave-him a little grave glance which 
he consciously avoided. “‘A queer.admission, 
that—for a house agent,”’ she said. 

“‘No—we practically assured him the 
thing was an inducement. I once thought [ 
had a ghost in my bedroom. It was a dis- 
appointment I have never forgotten.” 

“‘He was sick for a week,”’ said Jervis. 

“T woke one night,” said Vibart, who was 
talking rather desperately against time, 
“‘and saw a wavering something about as tall 
as a man, standing apparently in a personal 
phosphorescence of its own in the doorway.”’ 

“And pulled the covers over your head,” 
interposed Jervis. 

“Not at all. I got up and went toward it. 
The nearer I went the more inexplicable it 
became. The outline changed every second 
and was now luminous, now dim. I hadn’ta 
doubt I had at last caught one of the shifty 
creatures where I wanted him.” 

“For weeks we despaired of Vib’s recov- 
ery,” was his friend’s antipbona!. contribu- 
tion. 

“It turned out to be the portiére,”’ sighed 
Vibart. ‘“‘There was a dying fire in the next 
room, and a cheval glass turned in just such 
an angle as to reflect the flickering glow. It 
was the most effective thing I ever saw. But 
when it comes to seeing bricks through a 
waistcoat, you know, hope springs again.” 

“It gives one something definite to go 
on,” she agreed. 

“And the cocked hat! No mistaking it, 
when the sepulchre does open his ponderous 
and marble jaws.” 

“I should like to see it, too,”’ she said. 


ee 








To cranberry parents and deal with the ructions 
Of cranberry offspring who kick and grow yelly 
Lest they be assigned to make cranberry jelly, 

A probable thing; and it quite breaks her heart to 
Be forced to remind them of cranberry tart; You 


Nor, when you sit down to the gay Christmas table 
And eat all the turkey you're decently able, 


i 
' 
' 
i 
Can never conceive, when you look at the tree or 
i 
i 


How much of the work of your Christmas-made-merry 


Was done by 


The evergreened rooms, what you have to thank ME for, 


Yours truly, 


i 
i 
| The Cranberry Fairy. | 
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He assented, but he would not look at her. 
He had forced himself to talk, fearing Mr. 
Farquharson’s ignoble sense of the ridiculous 
but he was glad when they reached the 
house, and he could watch her walk away 
from him, encircled by the arm of Lady 
Weylin. At her every step, as the distance 
increased between them, he told himself he 
should feel a corresponding rise of confidence. 
He didn’t. 


HE WAS shaving next morning when 
Jervis came strolling into the room, 
clad in the sort of silk gown prescribed for 
successful playwrights. The fingers of 
Vibart’s left hand bore his chin and mouth 
heavily enough to one side to render his 
response to his friend’s good morning some- 
what inarticulate. 

“Did you ever,” demanded Mr. Farqu- 
harson, not too unhappily, “did you ever 
see anything so beautiful as that girl?” 

Vibart promptly cut himself. ‘Get out, 
will you,” he said, ‘‘and spare me these 
matutinal raptures? No girl is beautiful 
enough to think about before breakfast.’ 

“No?” said Jervis. He grinned at Vibart, 
performed an intensely sardonic pirouette 
and went out obediently. 

Curiously, his blithe mood depressed the 
other to the point of gloom. He finished 
shaving and went on with his dressing, but 
with long and rather moody pauses, not 
altogether to be attributed to the absence of 
the valet he and Jervis-shared between 
them, an invaluable creature now busied in 
the city engaging extra servants. No, it 
was not helplessness that led him to put on 
one shoe and sit for ten minutes with the 
other hanging from his idle fingers. Nor 
was it incompetence to burnish bis own hair 
that left him motionless for a space, a brush 
in either hand. 

He had passed a very comfortable night 
in sound slumber, utterly unaware that the 
part of him which never slept, that con- 
founded subconscious mind, had _ been 
cordially at work on a lucid indictment 
with which it had, so to speak, hit him 
between the eyes so soon as he had fairly 
opened them. The accusation was difficult to 
dodge because it had come simultaneously 
with his first waking thought, which was of 
Joan Donovan. He was in love. Fathoms. 
Off the deep end. And what had he in his 
ignorance promised his adored Lady Weylin? 
Of course such a promise was the merest 
moonshine, but that sort of illumination was 
notably unsettling. To leave a clear field 
for Jervis! Man of talent! Well! 

He lighted a cigarette and stood staring 
out of the window. 

During this abstraction Pawlson knocked 
at his door. 

It was quite right and proper that Pawlson 
should look stony in the face of hardship, 
such as having been induced to visit Canada, 
but as a matter of fact his correct rigidity 
covered a certain sense of satisfaction. 
Unconscious as his employers might be of it, 
this house pleased him better than the very 
much more modern sort of thing he had to 
put up with at home. For Lady Weylin 
lived in none of her three big houses, and the 
postdated cubist drawing-room of the last 
house she had rented in London had nearly 
forced Pawlson to part with her. If he could 
have restored the bronze watchmen with 
lanterns that really swung, the marble 
babies lying in water-lily-pads, the clocks 
that had in some way engaged the attention 
of chocolate Minervas with gilt trimmings, 
or apparently stuck fast in the act of passing 
through the clerestory of miniature cathe- 
drals, if he could in short, have brought 
back into place all the incredible junk that 
Mr. Jervis had banished to the closed wing, 
the place would have suited him even 
better. 

His expressionless face confronted Lord 
Vibart’s door expectantly, but nothing 
happened. He knew his lordship was 
awake, and at least partly “‘up” as he had 
already served him a cup of tea. But he had 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


JACK BENT—A young traveling salesman who 
works on commission for World 
Wide Sales, Inc. 


ETHEL BENT—His wife, who sees that all checks 
are sent to the home address. 





Hilldale Dec. 1 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 


JACK DEAR JUST GOT HAPPY THOUGHT . 
GIVE ME SILVERWARE FOR CHRISTMAS 


SUGGEST YOU 


Ethel 


Winnipeg Dec. 1 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hiildale Ont. - 
DELIGHTED WITH YOUR SUGGESTION + SENDING DIME BY 


LETTER 
Jack 


to 


Hilldale Dee. 


Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
M SERIOUS ¢« WOULD LOVE 26-PIECE SET SILVERWARE 


Ethel 


. 


Winnipeg Dec. 2 


Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ont. 
DO THEY HAVE CLINICS WHERE THEY GIVE THOSE THINGS 


AWAY 
Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 3 
Ur. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
JUST GOT CHECK FROM YOUR COMPANY FOR $42 WON’T THAT 
BUY 26-PIECE SET 
Ethel 


Winnipeg Dec. 3 


Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ont. 
JUST ABOUT BUT REMEMBER YOU HAVE AUNTS AND COUSINS 


DEPENDING ON YOU TO BE BIG HEARTED 
Jack 


) 


Woman Who Didn't Believe in Santa Claus 


Hilldale Dec. 3 


Mr. Jack Bent, 

Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
CAN’T WE JUST SEND CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Ethel 
Winnipeg Dec. 3 

Mrs. Jack Bent, 

Hilldale Ont. 
O.K. PROVIDED YOU TAKE BLAME BUT PLEASE WAIT - MAY 


CLOSE SALE AND MAYBE SANTA CLAUS WILL BRING SILVERWARE 
Jack 
Uilldale Dec. 4 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milion Winnipeg 
JACK DARLING | DON’T BELIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS + GOT MY 
26-PIECE SET ALSO 6 TEASPOONS FOR AUNT NELLIE 6 SALAD 
FORKS FOR AUNT KATE 6 BUTTER SPREADERS FOR COUSIN 
JULIE 6 ICED TEA SPOONS FOR AUNT EMMA COLD MEAT FORK 
FOR COUSIN JANE GRAVY LADLE FOR AUNT HESTER - IT’S 
BEAUTIFUL ADORABLE 
Ethel 
Winnipeg Dec. 5 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ont. 
GREAT BUT WHAT DID YOU USE FOR MONEY 
Jack 
Hilldale Dee. 5 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
THAT $42.00 
Ethel 
Winnipeg Dee. 5 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ont. 
HOW DID YOU DO IT - DID YOU TAKE COURSE IN BURGLARY 
Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 6 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
NO BUT SUGGEST YOU TAKE COURSE IN READING 
Ethel 
Winnipeg Dec. 6 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ont. 
READING WHAT 
Jack 
Hilldale Dec. 6 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Winnipeg 
READ WM. ROGERS & SON AD IN McLEAN’S MAGAZINE AND 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 
Ethel 


| 
| 
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How to turn your 
Christmas Dollars into 


TWICE AS MANY 
GIFTS 


It’s really simple —very, very simple! Just ask 
to see Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate—at your 
silverware dealer’s. 

Compare its beauty with that of any silver you 
have ever set eyes on... 

Then compare its prices with your own ideas of 
what such silverware should cost... 

And you will find that you can have twice as 
much of it—twice as much silverware as ever you 
thought your dollars could buy! For instance... 





A 26-piece set = -—-__- - = for only $22.00 
(with stainless stecl knives) 


© Teaspoons - - - - - = foronly $2.00 
6 Salad Forks - - - - - = foronly $5.50 
6 Butter Spreaders - - - = foronly $5.00 
6 Iced Tea Spoons - - - = foronly $3.50 
1 Gravy Ladle - - = = = foronly $1.75 
1 Cold Meat Fork - - - = foronly $1.50 


But—just one wee word of caution! — when you 
go to your dealer’s to see the three stunning pat 
terns—Triumph, Mayfair, and the gorgeous new 
pattern — Princess—remember... 


Don’t say “Rogers”—say “Wm. Rogers & Son”! 


Wn. Rocrers & Son 


Silverplate 
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“Smooth stone stairs go roun’ an roun’.” 
“And where do they land in the cellar?” 


“Back behime ol’ wine-room. Cellar look 
like it stop at wine-room, sure nuff. Ain’t no 
wine there no mo’.”” Jotham shook bis head 
drearily. 

“I’l] get a flashlight and go down later,” 
said Vibart. He produced a handful of 
silver from his trouser pocket, which he 
jnattentively bestowed in toto upon his 
guide, thereby confirming Jotham’s estimate 
of the congenite azure of his blood. Jotham 
trudged off after a bow as low as the misery 
in his back permitted, and Vibart, lingering 
to assure himself that he could successfully 
manipulate the secret entrance, followed 
after, to turn off into the gallery and come 
face to face with Joan. 


E THOUGHT he would have known 

she stood there had he been blind- 
folded, though a certain eclipsing shade fell 
upon her just as he appeared. She seemed to 
alter in tone like a violin muted. 

“You haven't breakfasted?” said Vibart. 
“No? Then we'll go down together.”” This 
was fate, and he for one would not quarrel 
with it. He kept the full width of the stair 
from her, however, as they descended. 
“Jervis has finished and gone to the golf 
club.” 

“People seem to like golf,” she said, as 
one who regarded the human race with 
interest but no understanding. 

“But what can one do in the civilized 
country? What do you do, for example?” 

“Well, I read a great deal,’’ said Miss 
Donovan with a half sigh. 

“Look you.”’ Vibart paused on the stairs. 
“Will you come over to the club and walk 
around with me? We might find Jervis,” he 
added, hastily. 

“Would it be far?” 

“Will you come for a bribe?” 

She suddenly raised her eyes to his, and 
Vibart instantly jammed both hands into 
his pockets. He could feel her look on his 
face like a touch. 

“Will you come for a bribe?’’ he repeated, 
desperately. “I'll show you a secret room 
in this house, and a secret stair.”” 

She tried to keep her voice as cool as a 
salad, but could no mire help its warmth 
than the Duchess’ Cook could keep~the 
pepper out of her Wonderland cookery. “A 
secret stair!’ 

He disentangled his eyes from hers and 
looked down at her feet. 

“Do you have any reasonable shoes?” 

“For secret stairs? Perhaps glass slippers?” 

Vibart took a step nearer to her. She 
gave him the most appalling impulses. But 
then, she shouldn’t say things like that—not 
in that tone, not with that curve of th 
mouth. He turned suddenly and ran down 
to safety. 

“It’s a bargain,”’ he said. ““They won't let 
you go round the links on heels like pen- 
holders. You have something besides a pair 
of enamelled buckles for footwear?” 

“Of course you must have noticed we all 
wear sportings, nowadays,” she said. “You 
seem so very observant.” She came lan- 
guidly down to his level and followed him 
into the breakfast room, where Pawlson had 
assembled the traditional English breakfast 
that independently looks after itself. 

“If you'll tell me what you would like?” 
“T’ll have some fruit and coffee, thank, you.” 

Vibart lifted covers from the hot water 
dishes on the sideboard. ‘‘No eggs, bacon, 
kidneys, finan haddie—?” 

“Do you really eat a hearty meal like that 
in the morning?” 

“Why not?” 

“It seems so rugged.” 

“My dear Miss Donovan, you entirely 
mistake us. I am bound to tell you that 
ever since my coming of age, complaints 
have been registered against me for lack of 
energy. Lady Weylin will tell you that 
Jerry and I are the most indolent men 
alive.” 

If he was at all conscious of leaving a great 
gap in this description, which took no note 
of the long spaces in his life when his friends 
were left wondering whether this time he 
had gone to Takakogin or the Banda Sea in 
one of his restless fits, he made no apology 


lor a suppression of the truth. “The most 
indolent of men,” he merely insisted 

“How nice that is,” she murmured 

“Lady Weylin thought you'd be for 
stirring us up, you know.” __ 

As if she didn’t! They had expected a 
bouncing out-of-door tomboy capable of 
turning cart-wheels from sheer excess of 
animal spirits. It had perversely determined 
ner to out-Vere-de-Vere any Clara they had 
ever entertained, but she found it more of a 
bore than she had anticipated. These two 
men had an amusing patina of weariness, 
but one could see that it was all a humorous, 
habitual sort of pose. They took her for the 
real thing! Well, when she had sufficiently 
frozen them, she would go back to Darlint 
and Nob, and even Henry G., sec, and let 
go all holds. 

A wild scrabbling of nailed paws on the 
polished floor of the corridor announced the 
arrival of Argyle. He came from some 
outside interests, in his mysterious canine 
fashion somehow aware that she was 
about, flying along the hallway in company 
with a rucked-up rug, and came to an 
excited full stop in the doorway. He 
pranced there like any chorus girl in the 
front row, but, like her, making no appreci- 
able advance into the audience. 

Joan smiled at him. “Good morning, 
Gilly,” she said, in a tone that brought a 


wild answering demonstration of emotion 


from the dog, but he set no paw beyond the 
threshold. 

Vibart sat down and observed them. 
“That’s a queer dog for you to have,” he 
said musingly. ‘‘Don’t you find him—er— 
fatiguing?” 

“I just adore him,” she said simply. 

He divided an odd look between them. 
“He doesn’t get any forrader.”’ 

““No crumbs fall for the likes of him,” she 
answered. “One meal a day at five o’clock, 
eh, Gilly?” 

“You are a disciplinarian.” 

Argyle sat down between the portiéres, 
toeing the mark, thumped his tail, and let 
his tongue hang out. Breakfast proceeded 
in silence for a time. 

“In the course of a fairly long life,” 
remarked Vibart, after a space, “I have 
found it safer to take payment in advance.” 

Her eyes with their penetrating sweetness 
caught him fairly. He had never seen eyes 
so set. Words to describe the lines of her lids 
evaded him. There was something about 
the curve from the brow into the temple 
that defied description, while it asserted 
itself as a startling feature of her beauty. 
The corners of her eyes and lips had been 
finished with exceeding care that recked 
nothing of the consequences to the beholder. 
Was he to have to catch his breath every 
time he met ber look? 

“Tell me about this secret stair, even if 
you won’t show it to me till I have paid my 
entrance fee.” 

“It’s uncommonly jolly having both a 
secret stair and a ghost, isn’t it? It occurs 
to me that they may be connected in some 
spectral fashion. Old Jotham tells me the 
owners of this place smuggled slaves to 
safety through the underground railway. 
I'll tell you all about it.” 


E FOUND that there was not yet much 

more than that to tell her, as they 
strolled over the links. The delight of walk- 
ing with her over the smooth-clipped turf, 
the sun warm, the air drifting about in little 
cooling currents, would have made much 
more of a story. They did not see Jervis, 
perhaps for the very excellent reason that 
they did not look for him. After all, he was 
only doing what was proper in Jerry’s 
absence, he assured himself. Lady Weylin 
did not expect him to run screaming from 
this girl’s approach. She had, indeed, asked 
him to be nice to her— in moderation. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t let me give you a 
lesson?” he said, when after his drive she had 
admiringly murmured that the ball had 
gone a long way. 

She only looked bored at the thought. 
“Do vou think I could fling my arms up like 
that?” she said doubtfully. She wondered 
if any devotee of a sport had ever put in so 
tantalizing an hour. 





cA “New Charm in 
Dainty Underthings 


pe new Courtauld rayon yarns have added 
an undreamed-of beauty . . . an exquisite 
delicacy . . . to the more intimate garments 
of the feminine wardrobe. 


They bring to the foilette a fascinating indi- 
viduality . . . asubtleallure . . . asatisfying 
consciousness of being smartly in the mode. 


The vivid charm and beauty of lingerie 
fashioned from Courtauld rayon yarns is no 
fleeting thing . . . the inherent strength of 
the fabric allows these garments to be washed, 
time and time again, without detracting from 
their original loveliness, 
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For the Gift Season 
“Queen Mary China” 
See this beautiful pattern dis- 


played by the Paragon Dealer 
in your city, 





Manufactured by 
Paragon China Co., England 
White for Booklet to 
Harold Webster @ Sons 
28 Wellington St. E., Toronto 


Buiidup yourStrength 
Against Winter Ills 


A little Bovril in your diet every day 
makes a lot of difference; you get 
more real nourishment from less food 
and avoid clogging your system with 
excess that creates fatty tissues. 


OVRIL 


Builds Strength Without Fat . 
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1 to knock again This time he received 
| permission to enter, and found | rd Vibart 
standing in the window, with a dressing 
gown over his coatless toilette, looking back 
vaguely like a man only half roused 


“It is the elderly negro, your lordship.” 

“What is?” demanded Vibart blankly 

“He says your lordship left word with one 
of the gardeners that you wished to see bim.” 

“Oh,” said Vibart. ‘‘Yes. So I did.” 

Pawlson stood quiescent. After a little 
pause he asked amiably, as a man who 
would cheerfully wait all day, you know, but 
would be glad to know that he was giving 
every satisfaction, “Did your lordship wish 
me to send him up, or ask him to return 
another time?” 

Vibart became a shade more present. 
| “Send him up,” he said. ‘‘Anybody--er-- 
| anybody down yet, Pawlson?” 
| “Mr. Jervis, sir, 
| gone on to the goif club. 

“Commendable energy,” breathed his 
lordship. It is impossible to deny that he 
was glad to hear it. Nobody could claim he 
had offended against his vow if it should 
turn out that he and Joan should breakfast 
alone together. Lady Weylin, he knew, 
took her coffee in bed. 

“T’ll see Jotham, thank you, Pawlson,” 
said he. He crossed the room, belting his 
gown, and dropped into an easy chair. 
Pawlson retired, and after a space of time 
long enough for an ancient pair of legs to 
climb the stairs, old Jotham appeared in his 
stead. 

“Mornin’,”’ said old Jotham, breathless 
from his short climb. 

“Come in,” said Vibart. ‘I would have 
speech with thee. Sit down and get your 
wind. How long have you lived hereabouts, 
old black Joe?” 

The ancient giggled his propitiating 
laugh. “‘Done tole yo, suh, I is lived hyah so 

| long, taint nobody knows how long tis. 
Mos’ likely a hunned- years, I do believe. 
Yo still frettin’ yo haid "bout dat ghes’?” 

“We'll take a preliminary fret about 
these Moodys,” said the personification of 
quality before him. ‘Have you—-never 
mind exactness—have you lived here long 
enough to remember what sort of people 
these Moodys were?” 

“Who, me? I recomember all of ’em back 
to Marse George,” insisted Jotham stub- 


has breakfasted, and 


” 


bornly. 

Vibart mused at him a moment. ‘Quiet 
family?” he asked. 

“Heh!” cackled Jotham. “No, suh! 
Powerful lot o’ noise they made. Ridin’ 
roun’ on ructious hosses, drinkin’ hard 


licka—house was mighty lively, I can tell.” 


“Where did they get their money, 
Jotham?” 
“Lawdy, where anybody get money? 


Sumpin I never did know. They was always 
full of it—money an licka’. Rousin’ roun’ all 
night, singin’, dancin’, playin’ cyards. 
Quality they was. Born to it. Us niggers 
use to have to fiddle mos’ all time. Done 
bought me for my fiddlin’, Marse George 
done. Said I could make a gate-pos’ dance. 
Good time gone by!” 

“Yes, it sounds merry,” 
“Many of you?” 

“Who, us niggers? Tell yo truth, ol’ 
Jotham never could count nohow. Right 
smart of us, livin’ heah, and all the others 
passin’.”” 

“What do you mean, passing? 
servants?” 

“No, passel o’ those all time. 
slaves.” 

“Here? In Canada? I thought that was 
only in the Southern States.” 

“Bless yo’ heart, lots o’ niggers pour 
down through heah. Marse George he have 
the cellar full sometimes. Part of de under- 
ground railway. Dear land, ain’t nobody 
could tell him right an’ wrong. Fust night I 
come heah, I was fiddlin’ and fiddlin’ for 
Marse George while he eat he dinner. 
Ramroarin’ drunk he was, but as pelite as 
lady. Riders come heah and knock on 
door. Hall was full o’ shotguns. Seems like 
yesday to ol’ Jotham.” 

“Well, go on, Munchausen,” prompted 
Vibart, as the old man seemed to forget he 
was telling a story. 


said Vibart. 
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“Come see who all is in this heah house, 
says thev. Marse George he bow an’ smile 
ar’ have napkin for ’em to circulate accoding 
to fancy. Happen mo’ an’ once, my golly! 
Every now an’ then, men apme. trampin’ 
roun’ heah lookin’ for niggers. Part stays by 
door, part at back door, part goes upstairs, 
part go down. Nobody nowhere, only what 
had a right heah. Could a foun’ fifty-three 
niggers by Marse George’s count effen they 
had known ‘bout ol’ stone steps. Marse 
George laff so he bus’ his satin ves’.” 

“What stone steps?” asked Vibart. 

“Ain’ no harm tell about ’em now,” 
crooned Jotham. ‘‘Stone stairs up outen the 
cellar, mighty silent fo’ bare feet. Roun’ an’ 
roun’ up into lil’ room on this floor. Ol’ 
Jotham been up ’em many time totin’ 
licka to Marse George, bad mornin’s. Right 
down cellar. Yes, indeedy. Licka was all 
lock up in wine-room, but ol’ Jotham could 
get in from behime fo’ a bottle fo’ Marse 
George, bad mornin’s.” 

“Your Marse George sounds very lively,” 
said Vibart. ‘I'd like to see those stairs.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ see now. Oi’ stone steps 
roun’ an’ roun’. Powerful convenium at 
times. Young Marse Harol’ he use ‘em 
hisself wen young Miss she fetch at him fo’ 
bein’ out night. Born to it, they was.” 


‘ 


IBART lighted another cigarette. ‘Tell 
me a bit more about the ghost, Jotham,” 
he said. 

“Done got no mo’ tell. White hants ain't 
never bother Jotham, never bother no 
nigger. My gai, Sally, she say he look like 
pictures in her histry books, them sodjers. 
My day we ain’t had no histry—no suh, we 
jus’ live along and laugh. World gettin’ too 
serious fo’ Jotham. Chillen workin’, people 
tellin’ yo’ not to drink—whaffo? Was 
happier in good ol’ day gone by.” 

“Who is your Sally?” 

“Never did know. Lil’ nigger gal goin’ 
school. Maybe my daughter’s grand- 
daughter. Jotham never could count good.” 

“She has seen the ghost then?” 

“IT dunno, suh. Same-ol’ story "bout him 
all my life. Walk roun’ heah in a sodjer hat. 
Air’t never harm nobody.” 

Vibart lay back in his easy chair, his 
eyes passing from the wrinkled ebony facc 
to the window. He sat so quiet for so long a 
time that old Jotham fell into a doze, but 
woke to a remark so roundly spoken he 
immediately shuffled to his feet. 

The gentleman, who had cast aside his 
dressing gown and put on his coat, was 
standing, one hand in a pocket, one at the 
back of his head, staring blindly out the 
window again. The words that hung in the 
air—‘‘No, certainly I never did!’’—were a 
long delayed answer to the banished Jervis. 
His thoughts had gone far from the Moody 
ghost. He was thinking of Joan. Beautiful- 
the word was flimsy. But how could anyone 
sO vital be so poco curante, so lukewarm? 

Jotham’s apologetic scramble as he got 
to his feet recalled Lord Vibart’s errant 
attention. 

“What, Jotham, you're still here, aren’t 
you? Come show me those stairs.” 

The old negro shambled down a corridor, 
chose a modest passage back of the gallery 
invisible from the great hall below, and 
led the way into the other wing. It was just 
where this addition jutted from the main 
house that Lady Weylin had installed Joan 
in two south rooms. Jotham and Vibart 
entered the wing at its northwest corner, 
followed a long corridor to a linen room 
where the darkey feebly pushed against a 
row of dusty empty shelves. They swung 
back easily enough, showing Vibart beyond 
this opening a small, utterly bare, window- 
less room, some six by ten feet. 

“Fifty-three slaves in here?” protested 
Vibart incredulously. 

“Mo’, often mo’,” said Jotham. “Lawdy, 
they ain’t stay heah. Seems like this room 
was use for runnin’ other things, too; 
Jotham dunno. Stairs go down there in 
that corner, right down cellar; no way git in 
from parlor floor.” 

Vibart pushed him aside and walked over 
to lift the trap and peer down. “Can't see 
anything,” he said. 

“Ain’t nothin’ see,” crooned Jotham. 
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you, could one possibly be accused of 
mercenary motives after one look at that 
young w« yman?” 

Vibart sat forward, hands loosely clasped 
between his knees, tobacco smoke getting in 
his eyes. ‘My poor Jervis, you could never 
stand the climate.” 

“Be she as chili as ice. as cold as snow, she 
shall not escape matrimony,” yowed Mr. 
Farquharson lyrically. 

Vibart’s grin accommodated itself to the 
retaining of his drooping cigarette. ‘And 
what about Evelyn Fayre?” 

“Vib, you are not going to be viperish 
about this?” 

“I’m going to be deuced plain spoken, my 
radish. Are you or are you not engaged to 
Evelyn Fayre?” 

“I am in a box-office sort of way. While 
she plays Mrs. Tillotson, I suppose, but 
that’s not long. She is going to take a vaca- 
tion this summer. Hang it, Vib, she’s got 
black hair.” 

“It always looked black to me.” 

“Well, it didn’t to me. Not till I saw 
what hair should be. Anyway, I am expect- 
ing a letter from her any day giving me the 
chuck. We just drifted into holding hands a 
bit, and then that press agent pulled his 
stuff about us.” 

Vibart rose with a little laugh. “Your 
devil looks pretty sick to me. Better make a 
monk of him while you have the chance. For 
achap who admits his engagement to another 
woman to demand explanations of me anent 
attentions to a guest in this house—well, 
when I suggested this interview I had no 
idea you were going to waste my valuable 
time in this way.” 

“You did suggest it,’”’ agreed Mr. Farqu- 
harson. ‘What did you want?” 

“I want a flashlight.” 

“You want a—well, ask Pawlson for one. 
What in this galley do you—stop a moment. 
There’s one on Mugs’ night table.” 

“Backbone of England. Jerry, we have a 
secret stair!’ 

Jerry made a face; not a very bad face but 
extremely eloquent of indifference. ‘What 
good is it?” 

“You are getting old.” 

“Oh, well.””. Mr. Farquharson went in 
search of the electric torch and presently 
returned. Vibart took his arm and led off. 

“Old Jotham showed me this, this morn- 
ing. It’s in the wing you closed off. I want to 
see where it goes.” 

“Vib, you are not light-headed, are you? 
Obviously, it goes either up or down.” 

“This one does both.” 

Jervis laughed feebly. ‘I thought it was 
only in the old country that architects 
indulged in these fantasies.” 

“These Moodys had more than one use for 
this stair,” said his friend, and told him the 
details he had had from Jotham. “I have a 
sporting hunch that our ghost has some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“I don’t see why,” said Jerry, as he 
watched Vibart push aside the closet shelves. 
“A ghost can go right through anything, 
can’t it? Why should he trouble with trap- 
doors and movable panels?” 

“I hope some day to be in a position to 
ask him.” Vibart led the way into the little 
airless room, opened the trapdoor, and 
turned his light down the well beneath. 

“T should say they had used it!” remarked 
Jervis. ‘See how those treads are worn. 
Lead on with the torch.” 


N COMPLETE silence the two men 

slowly went down the winding stair, 
circling the ponderous newel. They grounded 
after descending the equivalent of two 
flights, on a level with the cellar of the house, 
in a mere grave-like space. One side was 
built of large blocks of stone, the other of 
boards, the two walls running parallel for a 
distance of ten feet, not two yards apart. 
Vibart ran the blade of light over the place. 

“Nothing very spooky about this,” said 
Jervis and rapped on the wooden wall 
which echoed hollowly. 

“ *Tother side of that is the wine cellar,” 
said Vibart. ‘There must be some way to 
get in.” 

“Nothing appeals to me less than an 


empty wine cellar. Having satisfied your} 
Curiosity, I vote we return aloft.” . 

Pr a eee has merely had a cocktail, 
was dan his light — en — 
of the boards a owe the ermace 
she S, Ovi ry inch of the painted 
Seams. Jervis sighed and waited, amiable 
but bored, whistling between his teeth a 
Stave of “‘Madelon”’. 

oe the tune was cut off in its prime. 
3 S astonished eyes the central por- 
tion of the wall bent at the floor line and 
lowered away like a drawbridge, till it lay 
flat upon the ground. It moved smoothly 
with only a slight grating sound as of a light 
chain passing over a wooden surface. 

_ “Well, of all dodges!” he said wonder- 
ingly. “How did you do that?” 

“Using the excellent mentality with 
which nature has equipped me,” replied 
Vibart, “I looked for finger marks on the 
paint. No, don’t goin. Wait till I make sure 
of the thing. The wine cellar may be locked 
on the other side and if this planking were to 
close up we might molder like Ginevra until 
evening.” 

Mr. Farquharson stepped over to look at 
the mainspring of this surprising mechanism. 
He saw that Vibart had lifted out a small 
section of board, and revealed a primitive 
arrangement of weights. 

“The thing lies down of its own proper 
nature,” said Vibart, “this balance rising as 
it does so. To close it, I fancy, one has to 
heave-ho on the chain. Take the light.” He 
caught hold and pulled easily, hand over 
hand, and obediently the unnatural door 
rose into position. He let it rustle back again 
to horizontal. 

“Well,” said Jerry. “I don’t think that so 
very clever.” 

“It’s not a patch on a Siamese panel,” | 
admitted the other, “but it’s not so bad/| 
when you consider the roughness of this 
carpentry. Jotham used to work it in the old 
days, to get licka fo Marse George, bad 
mornin’s. No, it’s not the artlessness of the 
thing I look at.” 

“What then?” 

Vibart did not answer. He retrieved his 
light, turned it into the wine cellar beyond, 
and went in, looking about at a peculiarly 
depressing mise-en-scéne. There were merely 
the picked bones of what had once been a 
fatly equipped store room for the drinking 
Moodys. Wooden racks surrounded the 
walls, and about the place lay empty bottles, 
and a few kegs and barrels still giving off a 
sour smell from their dry fibres. Nothing of 
any interest. 

“Come away, children, come away,” 
quoted Jerry. “This does nothing to 
reconcile me to our having turned our backs 
on Albion’s larder.” 

Vibart obediently came away, though he 
would have liked to do a bit more explora- 
tion. As before, he closed the secret door 
and slipped the panel into its place. The 
fragment fitted with commendable nicety 
but telltale marks of finger-soil betrayed it. 
Vibart, remembering his pledge to show the 
place to Joan, pocketed the flash quietly. 

When they were once more in the in- 
habited portion of the house, Jervis resumed 
his sibilant melody, interspersed with idle 
phrases. “Rather flat, after all. L on’t mis- 
understand me. If I say I was hoping for 
something rum.” In the gallery he paused 
to turn more purposefully toward his friend. 
“I say, Vib, what was it you did look at?” 

“IT must go and wash,” said Vibart. “Oh, 
down there? You're a myopic duffer, aren’t 
you? Obviously, the way the thing worked.” 

“Accustomed as I may be to unravelling 
the cocoon of your silken speech 

“In words of one syllable,” said Vibart, 
“that chain ran as smoothvas false love. It 
hasn’t accumulated much stiffness in all 
these years.” . 

“Oh,” said Mr. Farquharson. “You think 
it has been used?” 

“T know it.” 

“But for what? There was a perfectly 
plain door into the wine cellar from the 
other side. It doesn’t make sense. 

“It will,” said Vibart, oracularly, as he 
walked away. 
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and a gift that radiates 
good cheer 


OF GIFT of thrilling beauty, of utility, ofluxury... 
a gift that eloquently expresses the esteem 


and affection of the giver... such is Keystone 
Toiletware . . . the choice of thousands who prize 
good taste above all other factors in Christmas 
giving. 

What can you think of that is better calculated to 
send feminine hearts a-flutter? And masculine 
hearts too! For Keystone Brush Sets lead the 
world in quality. Stiff, glossy, pure-white bristles... 
flawless mirrors made of finest imported plate 
glass... lustrous pearl, French ivory and tortoise 
shell toiletware picces and sets for women.... 
dainty miniatures for children . . . smart Military 
Brush Sets for men. 


Your jewellery, drug or departmental store features 
Keystone Toiletware. Each piece is a work of 
art... made by master craftsmen. A gift to 


cherish .. . always. 


‘Pearl, French Ivory, Tortoise Shell 
Toiletware... in Single Pieces or Sets 


STEVENS-HEPNER CO. LIMITED 
Port Elgin, Ontario 
Makers of the famous Keystone Hutax Toothbrushes 


KEYS TONE 
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PETER*PAN Prints 
bring you the true spirit of the 


NEW SILHOUETTE from 
Europe’s Shrines of Fashion 


The new Spring prints of PETER 
PAN were especially designed abroad 
to interpret perfectly the lithe, long- 
limbed grace of The New Silhouette 

the supple allure of its lifted 
belted waist; its lengthened, flaring 
skirt; its moulded princess lines. 


TO WOMEN: Because we know these New Silhouette 
PETER PAN Prints will captivate you, we want you 
to see them and realize how perfectly their designs 
interpret the spirit of the New Silhouette. May we 
send you 40 samples, absolutely free? Just mail the 
coupon below. 


C 12 
NISBET & AULD, LTD. 


34 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
Please send me, absolutely free, 40 samples of PETER PAN Prints. 


is 





prereset h Oey, 


WEE FUOINS coke 5 sees 
Wpnalers Niemen. . os... uch ne doles wR ys eh oe os ss 2 eee Re sell genuine Peter Paw? ........ 


When Your Ship Comes In 


and you arrive on Easy Street you will live in luxury with 
things around you that you’ve often longed for. 


In the meantime, until your ship does come in, you can 
provide for many of the things you dream about and wish 


you possessed. 
Others are securing many of the added luxuries of life 
through pleasant spare time work, and are earning from 


$25.00 to $50.00 or more every month. You can do what 
they are doing. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for particulars 
of our proposition. 
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THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Local Representatives Dept., 
153 University Ave., Toronte 2, Ont. 


Please tell me how I can provide for the luxuries I want, in my spare time. 





GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine PETER PAN, if it fades.” 





“You could try,” said Vibart. The caddie 


had gone on, trotting far ahead in quest ofa 
white sphere they could not see. He came 
over to her and put his driver into her itch- 
ing palms. “Put your hands like this. No, 
with your left hand over till you can see 
three knuckles, your right hand under, and 
your thumbs so.” 

She suffered him to place her fingers, 
struggling against a desire to laugh, and a 
too knowing impulse to take a proper grip 
on the shaft. There was nothing he did not 
show her, how to place her feet, how to keep 
her left arm straight—a dozen fervent direc- 
tions. 

“I never could remember so many things 
at once,” she said, and relaxing from her 
stiff ungainly pose, proffered him his club. 
‘Besides, don’t I have to hit a ball?” 

“IT have one here,”’ said he, taking it from 
his pocket. He pinched up a tee and set the 
ball for her. 

“Your boy will think you are lost,’’ she 
said apathetically. 

“Perhaps—” Vibart swallowed the “I 
am” in terrified haste. It left an indifferent 
word to fare forth alone. 

“I don’t a bit want to do this,” she said, 
and spoke truth. Oh, to line out one wallop 
down the fairway! Why had she said she 
was ‘no good at games?’ 

“But just this one?” 

She approached him reluctantly. Stand- 
ing in front of her, he rehearsed the things 
that she must do, unconscious of the fact 
that she was giving herself utterly different 
directions: she must get her hands wrong, 
she must bend her elbows, she must pull off 
the most appalling foozle. 

She went at it to the best of her histrionic 
ability, raised her club as a man does beating 
| a carpet and gave an awkward chop at the 
ball. It jumped off the tee like a nervous 
toad and bounced away to one side. Relief 
mixed with self-congratulation filled her. 
She had done that with consummate art. 

But when she looked up at him, with an 
imitation grimace of disgust, and said “You 
see!’’ she found him intently regarding her. 
For a moment he did not move, then he 
walked over and picked up the ball. 

“You don’t care to try again?” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” she said. She des- 
perately wished to leave well enough alone. 
Vibart dropped the ball into his pocket and 
took the driver from her hand. In a notable 
silence they started on, just in time to save 
a pair of stout gentlemen behind them from 
acute resentment. Vibart waved to them to 
go through, but he said nothing. 

He was, indeed, remarkably quiet all the 
rest of the morning. 


T HAD been Lady Weylin’s original 

intention, so soon as Joan was come, to 
fill the Moody Place with a house-party of 
guests. She had pledged herself to her 
niece’s introduction to the cream of the milk 
of human kind, and had no more intention of 
defaulting in this matter than had Owen 
Donovan in his generous supplement to her 
income. 

She was no novice in the handling of the 
social skimmer. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that she felt any very keen excitement about 
entertaining even the most exclusive of the 
Manhattan-Riviera notables. As Lady 
Weylin, she had taken a high social position 
in London, As a charming and warm-hearted 
woman she had even achieved a wider and 
more personal triumph. Therefore, being in 
no hurry herself, and expecting a simple 
ingenuous youngster who would be perhaps 
shyly overpowered by too sudden a gather- 
ing of the great ones, she had at the last 
moment arranged for a short quiet respite 
before the opening of her campaign, thinking 
to give this theoretic child a chance to feel a 
little more at home with them. 

The arrival of a well-bred but exceedingly 
cool sophisticate had rather dashed her. Not 
that she did not like Joan. She was a frank 
worshipper of beauty, never having felt the 
need of protective jealousy. Moreover, like 
Vibart, she had no more than found Argyle 
was her personal and inseparable companion 
than she perceived there was a great deal 
more to Joan than her intemperately abund- 
ant good looks. 
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This was to her apparent. What was not, 
was how this interval of domestic life was to 
be made as comfortable as she had imagined 
it. Lady Weylin was fond of comfort. And it 
was not precisely evident that she was going 
to get it. Her frankly avowed hope that in 
Joan, she had found a nice rich simple little 
wife for her Jervis had been forced to 
undergo some readjustment. Joan was rich, 
she was more than nice. But she was about 
as simple as Great Catherine’s imperial 
crown. 

However, Lady Weylin, fondly known as 
Mugs, was a notorious nettle-crusher. At 
luncheon she promptly vetoed Vibart’s ‘ 
tentative suggestion that he had a pressing | 
engagement with Miss Donovan, by claim- 
ing that young woman’s afternoon for 
herself. 

“IT don’t want Joan to be bored by us,” | 
she said, ignoring Johnny’s offended stare. 
“Perhaps she would like to begin our parties, 
I’ve put off inviting all these cordial dames 
who have called on me in town, but there’s 
a list as long as my unfashionable back hair, 
and I want Joan to plan a bit with me.” 

“It is quite beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity,”’ sighed Jervis, “that I should question 
your undoubted proficiency in things of this 
sort, but are we as yet prepared for this?” 

“Don’t try to make me believe your 
inertia is a genuine consideration for the 
comfort of my guests,”’ flashed his mother. 

And Vibart raised his brows at Joan. 
“You see!” 

“I could give a party tomorrow,” said 
their hostess. ‘‘Your Starwood has rounded 
up a crew of extra servants in town.” 

“But I am quite contented,” said Joan 
calmly. 

“That’s nice of you. Yet we might as well 
have a go at our plans. You must tell me 
what friends of your own to include, of 
course,.”’ 

Joan’s lovely eyes became thoughtfully 
glacial. ‘‘I don’t suppose you remember if 
there is a Mrs. Phelps Marbury on your 
list?” 

“I couldn’t forget her!’ 
Weylin. “Is she a friend of yours? She has 
called and telephoned and invited me to four 
bridges.” 

Joan gave a wicked laugh, as she followed 
her aunt from the room. “‘Do me a favor 
then. Don’t tell her my name, but ask her 
to bring her son, when you do invite her.” 

They passed out of earshot, so that the 
rest of her sentence was lost to Vibart and 
Jervis, whose eyes, as they stood consulting 
their cigarette cases, met in a quick glance 
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cried Lady 


What she said was, “A young man who 
needs to be taught a lesson.” 

The meeting of masculine eyes said 
plainly, “Another rival!” 

Vibart continued to regard his host as the 
other searched himself for matches. “I want 
words with you, old tuber. Come on up to 
your quarters.” 

Jervis led the way. ‘‘The fact that I have, 
in my own inimitable fashion, the very devil 
to give you, my ancient friend,’’ he said, “‘in 
no wise explains your obvious craving for 
my society.” 

Vibart did not immediately answer. 
When they were comfortably relaxed in easy 
chairs in Jerry’s bedroom, he did so. 

“Let's see this devil,” he said agreeably. 

“Two horns and tail complete, with 
cloven hoof,” drawled Jervis. ‘‘What do you 
mean by taking off my fancy girl for the 
whole morning?” 

“Ts she?” 

“My dear Vib, what a question. Ask 
Mugs.” 

“Well.” Vibart left this monosyllable to 
stand for all that he might have said. They 
smoked in silence. 

“I dare say she is unconscious of her 
destiny,” said Jervis finally. “And I must 
confess, I do not relish the introduction of a 
Mr. Marbury into even her most icy conver- 
sation. You may remember I did not invest 
heavily in Mugs’ project at first go-off. Why 
should I marry for money, I asked myself in 
my naive way. I make enough to scratch 
along on very cheerfully, and ‘Mrs. Tillot- 
son’s Alimony’ is like to float my keel 
completely off the reef. But I leave it to 
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Around the Indoor Campfire 


Even if you haven ‘t a hire you can have 


a camp- hire party 


by ELIZABETH CHURCH 


Ye 


AMP FIRES! Who, as the winter 

months pass swiftly along, does not 

sometimes long for a breath of the 
pine woods and the scent of a camp fire in a 
sheltered nook? 

There were two things I longed for 
earnestly: I wanted a week-end in the 
country—-a little breathing-space from the 
wear and tear of city life. I also wished to 
see some of the many hospitable friends who 
had invited me to their homes for pleasant 
evenings of bridge or music. How could I 
make my wishes come true? Quite im- 
possible to leave home for country week- 
ends, and quite impossible to entertain my 
friends as they had entertained me. 

In dreaming over my two wishes an idea 
came to life. Why not have a camp fire 
party indoors? 

I made haste to put my thought into 
action before I could lose the zest of the new 
idea. The result was really so successful 
that those of you who follow my plan will 
thank your lucky stars for one of the very 
nicest evenings of the season. Best of all, 
this kind of party can be arranged for any 
month from September until April. 


CAMP FIRE! Not so easy when one’s 

domicile is a two-roomed apartment 
without a fireplace! My living room is a 
fair size, and it seemed much larger when 
the tables, desk and several chairs were 
stowed away in my locker room and bed- 
room. I arranged the couch, the smaller 
chairs, many cushions, and several bor- 
rowed footstools in a circle. 

In the centre of the open space I laid 
three electric lamps connected under the 
rugs by long cords to their respective 
Switches. These lamps were covered with 
red crépe paper, and around them I built a 
good copy of a real camp fire with four or 
five short logs laid criss-cross mine are 
about twenty inches in length. Three 
knotted sticks about three and a half feet 
long—I had found them ona country ramble 

€ previous Saturday were slanted above 
the fire and a small black kettle hanging 
from them gave a realistic touch. A little 
brush piled against the logs and sticks made 
the effect very charming. Needless to say, 


these treasures are carefully hoarded in my 
locker room for future camp fires. 

When the room was darkened and the 
lights turned on in the paper-covered lamps 
among the logs, the effect was very cosy for 
one could easily imagine one was looking at a 
bed of live, glowing coals. The guests came 
in by ones and twos from the cold dusk to 
this attractive fire, and with many exclama- 
tions of admiration took their places in the 
circle. 

We played several games suitable for a 
twilight camp fire. Each told a joke or 
anecdote in turn and a prize was awarded by 
a self-appointed judge. Story-telling was 


begun by an imaginative guest and in the | 


half-light even the shyest member of the 
circle became so fluent that in half an hour 
we had woven a melodramatic tale almost 
the length of a full-fledged novel. The 
musical guest led in choruses, and these 
were sung with such zeal, that everyone 
became thirsty and welcomed the arrival of 
the fruit punch in long slender glasses. This 
delectable drink was made of one part 
loganberry juice, one part orange juice, one 
part lemon, one cupful of sugar, and two 
quarts of ice-water. Toasts became the 
order of the evening, and chatter took the 
place of games. 


LITTLE later I asked two of the men 

to help me prepare and pass the supper 
from a table which I had placed close to my 
kitchenette cupboard. Hot plates were 
ready and it did not take long to prepare the 
menu. Fried eggs and bacon with brown 
bread rolls and pickles, made the piéce de 
résistance. Everyone declared that these 
tasted quite as good as when eaten out-of- 
doors. When these had been cleared away, 
little individual apple pies were served with 
coffee and tiny cheese rolls. 

I think the form of my invitation de- 
serves a word or two. On small sheets of 
paper, a good imitation of birch bark, I 
wrote this four-lined rhyme: 


If vou, the countryside would seek, 
At half-past eight on Thursday week, 
Come visit me, by my camp fire, 

To welcome you is my desire! 
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Today’s Standards 
of Personal Care.. 


make Kotex a Necessity 


ODERN women, who set the 
standards of personal care— 
in the home, in business, in 

the professions—have learned to 
look to Kotex for absolute sanitarv 
protection. Only in Kotex, the New 
and Improved Sanitary Napkin, do they 
find the combination of qualities 
that meet dependably the varying 
circumstances of their lives. 


Kotex makes such a difference that 
old-fashioned methods are unthink- 
able. Because of its purity, Kotex 
guards health, eliminating com- 
pletely the dangers that so often 
attend the use of home-made napkins. 
Kotex has a fleecy softness, and fits 
like a garment, assuring a comfort 
hitherto unknown. Kotex deodor- 
izes utterly, and its Cellucotton 
absorbent wadding is five times 










Kotex Company of Canada, Limited, 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. | 


as absorbent as ordinary cotton, 
which means daintiness of person at 
all times. 


Surgeons in many leading hospitals 
pay Kotex the tribute of using the 
same identical material for surgical 
dressings—material which must be 
of scrupulous purity and exceptional 
absorbency. 


Doctors and nurses urge Kotex be- 
cause it takes out of feminine lives 
needless physical and mental distress. 


Buy Kotex at any drug, department 
or dry goods store. No embarrass- 
ment when buying. Just say Kotex. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 


Mail coupon now for 
THREE samples of Kotex and 
valuable book on women's 
hygiene . . REE 


-—-—-—- == = = Se ee 


FREE - 3 KOTEX Samples , 


| You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book, | 


, “Personal Hygiene,” in plain envelope. | 
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let SORE 
get the best of you... 


IVE minutes after you rub on Musterole 

your throat should begin to feel less sore! 
Continue the treatment once every hour 
for five hours and you'll be astonished ac 
the relief you'll experience. 

Working like the trained hands of a mas- 
seur, this famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other ingredients 
brings relief naturally. It penetrates and 
stimulates blood circulation and helps to 
draw out infection and pain. Used by mil- 
lions for 20 years. Recommended by doc- 
tors and nurses. Keep Musterole handy. 
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bring comtort to you. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


What shall I Give? 
What shall I Select? 


PAGE ONE ANSWERS 


- Kotalko May 
Grow Your 
Hair! 





Read This Text 
ah Sr 


really value Kotalke,’’ 
writes Gerda Schilling. 
““My head was bare on 
both sides of my head. 

“But after using 
Keotalke it started to 
grow. My other hair 
does not seem so thin 
any more. It used to 
hang straight as a stick ; 
now it turns under and 
is inclined to be some- 
what wavy. I never 
have to curl my hair to 
make it look nice, for 
now it is beautiful and 
always looks fluffy. 

“| have started us- 
ing Kotalko on my 
mother’s hair. It works 
wonders, The hair is 





bi >. coming in very thick.’’ 
*o Z Men also report new 
4 hair growth through 
oO) KOTALKO. Many 
testimonials from men 


and women whose health was undoubtedly goed and 
whose hair roots were not dead. 
is your physical condition equal te theirs? And are your 
hair roots alive but dormant’ If so, they may be stimu- 
lated into growing hair through Kotalko, the right sort 
of invigorant. Sold by busy druggists 
for men’s, women’s and chil- 


Free Box dren's hair, the producers are 


giving proof boxes, Use coupon or write today, to 


KOTAL CO., A-535, Station 0, New York 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO. 


Name 
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everywhere. 
To prove the efficacy of Kotalko 


| he DID not see Joan again that day until 
after dinner, and immediately following 
that ambrosial interval, Lady Weylin took 
|him by the arm and pulled him to a seat 
beside her on the sofa, letting Jervis and the 
girl walk slowly from them. He looked after 
them a moment, and then turned to give his 
entire attention to his hostess. 

“Darling,” he said, “‘why are you growling 
| like that?” 

She had not released his arm and now she 
gave it a little impatient shake. “What are 
you up to, Johnny?” said she, in a low tone. 
“I told you to keep your distance. Have 
you forgotten our conversation?” 

“No,” said Lord Vibart slowly. 

“Well, you’ve been making cat’s eyes at 
that girl all through dinner, the sleepy 
purry kind. What about your promise?” 

“Ah,” said he. He brooded at his excel- 
lent pumps a moment and then looked at her 
full. ‘‘Mugs, dearest of women but one, I 
can’t stick it.” 

“Johnny!”” She had not expected an 
answer at all like this. 

“In my crass ignorance of the future, I 
offered to efface myself. I find I can no more 
do it than I could commit suicide on this 
elegant if rented Aubusson carpet. I wel- 
come the chance to declare myself, even if I 
shrink from giving you annoyance. After 
all, Miss Donovan may have the good sense 
to prefer Jervis—if any. But paralleled only 
by my devotion to you is the extent of my 
conviction that your talented son—-who 
would be more a genius had you borne him 
—will jolly well have to fend for himself.” 

Her astonishment was profound. ‘You 
are not serious?” 

“You do not happen to remember, I dare 
say,” suggested Vibart, reflectively, ‘‘from 
those bygone days when you, for reasons 
that must always remain inscrutable to me, 
legally adopted that snivelling boy—” 

“He didn’t,” put in Lady Weylin. 
get on, Johnny.” 

“T am getting on famously, thank you. I 
was merely going to ask you if you remem- 
ber at all how the Lord High Chancellor 
looked in his High Court of Chancery?” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

“Because it would give you some idea. 
Compared to my seriousness, he would be 
as a parti-colored harlequin.” 

She regarded him intently. “‘You are not 
given to this kind of thing, Johnny,”’ she 
said at last. 

“Fair and beloved woman, a change has 
come over me, as you see. But it hasn’t 
turned my bones to coral or anything easily 
to be broken, and you could do no better 


“Do 


than to make that clear to our Jervis. In 
this affair, friendship is as nothing, and your 
Jerry will marry Joan only over my dead 
body—a melancholy festivity.” 

“Well, Johnny,” said Lady Weylin 
angrily, “I am sorry I dissuaded you from 
going back to Jebba this season! I even wish 
you had stayed in England with your family 
soap-factory. This is the last thing I 
expected of you.” 

Vibart put out his hand and gently took 
her own. “Dearest Mugs,” he said, in quite 
a new tone, “I would not displease you for all 
the world. But look at it. I love her.” 

“Oh, Johnny! Like that?” 

“Like that, my dear.” 

She drew a fluttering breath. 
that case-—’’ said Lady Weylin. 

Vibart put her hand to his lips. 
forgive me?” 

“Why, Johnny, if it’s like that” she said 
softly, “you can’t help it. You mustn’t mind 
if I go on hoping, though, that Jervis gets 
her.” 

“Jervis will have to hurry,” said Vibart 
rising. “As my time is more than ever 
valuable, I intend to start immediately.” 

She did not understand this wholly, but 
she let him go. And in as little time as it 
took him to detach the clinging Jervis from 
Joan, Vibart walked the girl out into the 
hall. 

“You are not afraid to go down our secret 
stairway in the dead of night? Not that the 
hour makes any difference in that Stygian 
blackness.” 

“What is there to be afraid of?’ asked 
Miss Donovan, as ever unmoved. 

“Well, there’s me,” suggested Vibart 
gently ungrammatical. 

“Oh, you,” she said oddly. 

He glanced at her radiant apparel. “‘l! 
dare say anyone clothed in solid silver is 
impervious to agitation, but perhaps not to 
cold. It’s rather tomby down there. Should 
you like a wrap?” 

“T’ll run up and get a scarf.” 

“We have both to go up,” said he and led 
her to the gallery. 

When she returned from her rooms, 
swathed in ermine as supple as a veil, he 
took her along the little service corridor to 
the unused wing. Here he produced his 
flashlight and led on to the closet with the 
shelf-masked doorway. He gave a little 
laugh as he swung open the trapdoor in the 
floor. 

“Here endeth the long time since the foot 
of a slave touched these treads,” he said. 
He went down a few steps and stretched 
back a hand to her, As she put her fingers 
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into his, he looked up at her. “‘Joan, 
perhaps you would better not trust me.” 

“T can’t go back while you hold on to 
me,” she gravely pointed out. 

“How true that is. Sorry, but I can’t let 
go.” 

“We might just as well risk it then,” said 
she. 

Hand in hand, and in silence, they went 
slowly down, circling the newel. On the stone 
stair their feet made nosound. Thechimney- 
like wall served to shut off the ray of his 
torch at a distance of every few turning 
steps. They wound down through the dark- 
ness in a little patch of private radiance. 

Just at the foot of the flight, the stairs 
made a sudden twist, and for some reason 
Joan could not guess, Vibart before making 
that turn, shut off his flash and pressed her 
fingers sharply. For a moment she stood 
stock still, then stealthily she came down 
to the step beside him. She did not ask any 
question. The pressure of his hand had quite 
eloquently bade her be silent. 

As she joined him he tried to disengage his 
hand, but she gave it a negative shake. 
Whatever was up she was going with him. 
She made that perfectly clear. 

Now that his lamp was out, a faint 
luminosity showed in the space below them. 
Vibart stood utterly motionless a moment, 
listening with all his skin. Then catlike in 
noiseless movement, he stole down to the 
abrupt turn, Joan’s silver slippers keeping 
step with him. The stair debouched in the 
secret cellar in such a way as to bring them, 
before they had come quite to the bottom 
step, facing the wooden partition and 
unable to see its opposing wall of stone. The 
light was not more than a mere faint shade, 
against the darker blackness. But it was 
light enough for a ghost. 

Joan pressed to Vibart’s side, they stood 
together for one brief moment looking at 
him where he showed against the wooden 
wall, none too clearly in that crepuscular 
dimness, but sufficiently so to show the 
cocked hat upon the amorphous figure. It 
was a mere Augenblick, for immediately the 
faint twilight faded and the apparitior 
disappeared. 

Instantly Vibart turned his torch on full 
and in one leap stood on the earthen floor. 
The flashlight swung about in that narrow 
enclosure, probing into every corner, pouring 
its white revelation into every inch of space. 
The great blocks of stone of one wall, the 
wooden partition of the other, which Vibart 
knew had not on this occasion moved, 
stretched blankly on either side of them. 

There was nothing there. 

(To be Continued next month.) 


THE FAMILY PURSE 


Making extra money in your home 


—— 


ETHER the family purse be fat 
or lean, there comes a time in 
almost every woman’s life when 
| she feels the need of a little extra money in 
addition to her personal allowance, so that 
she can get that special frock she has been 
longing for, provide music lessons for the 
children, finance some labor-saving device 
for the home, or give the house a much- 
needed sprucing-up. There are also times 
when the best husband in the world, who 
never even commits the unpardonable break 
of asking what one did with the last sum of 
money, simply cannot afford a single un- 
necessary expenditure, and the wife or 
daughter wit’ the urge for more capital must 
solve the problem herself. 
| Many a plucky planner has voluntarily 
added to her alreacy heavy burden of work 
and responsibility by capitalizing a hobby 
or talent in order that she might help to 
tide over a family crisis, raise a mortgage, or 
send a young hopeful to college. Whatever 
the underlying motive anyone with a desire 


by Mabel Crews Ringland 


to add to the family purse would do well to 
study the methods of women and girls who 
have made a success of such ventures, even 
against heavy handicaps. 

Analyzing cases I have met with and 





heard about, T find that invariably the 
successful worker has realized the import- 
ance of fitting her ability to the demands of 
the community. One clever woman who 
has put several money-making schemes over 
the top declares that choosing a business is 
like planting a garden, for just as different 
varieties of plants thrive in different soils 
and climates, so do certain kinds of enter- 
prises thrive in certain environments. Hence 
one who knows neither the local garden nor 
the gardener, can do little more than offer 
suggestions and illustrations of what others 
have accomplished. 

Many women have made pin money by 
selling good things to eat, but this is a type 
of activity that depends more than any 
other on local conditions and needs. Run- 
ning a tea-room may sound very enticing 
and lucrative when one reads about the 
phenomenal success of some attractively 
named tea “shoppe,” but it may be neither, 
unless one has a genuine flair for such things 

Continued on page 55 
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The Family Purse 


Continued from page 52 


DF 


and all the time in the world. Serving meals 
of any sort is a full-time job that may be 
out of the question for the busy homemaker, 
but selling some one food specialty over 
which your friends have always enthused 
may prove a fascinating side-line. 

One woman, whose salad dressing was the 
joy of all who visited her home, was per- 
suaded to take orders, which her small son 
delivered. Before long a local grocer offered 
to handle all she could make, and this pro- 
vided a nice steady income. Her sand- 
wiches, too, had always been enjoyed, so 
she sent a few samples to a drug store soda 
fountain and presently she was filling orders 
not only for the store’s use, but for cus- 
tomers’ tea parties. 

Candy-making is a favorite means of 
rounding up the pennies, and more than one 
woman who has a knack for making sweets 
is successful in selling them through a store, 
not by trying to compete with some com- 
mercial product but by producing something 
a little out of the ordinary. Toffy nut bars 
wrapped in the new glace transparent paper 
and selling at five cents apiece went like hot 
cakes in one town, the profit being over fifty 
per cent. An attractive name for a home- 
made article always helps to make it known, 
and customers will be sure to come back 
asking for that particular brand if it has 
pleased them. “Aunt Jane’s Jam,”’ “Mary 
Jane’s Jelly,” Grandma's Cookies’ “Mary 
Anne Sweets," are numes that have an 
irresistible ap_eal. 

A delicious meat relish that had been 
popular in her family for two generations 
was what one ambitious woman chose as 
her road to Easy Street and the way proved 
to be so free from detours that she is now 
quite independent, though still producing 
her favorite pickle on a large scale. Home- 
made marmalade that her friends declared 
would melt in your mouth, turned out to 
have the same attributes when placed before 
the public by a progressive girl with an 
invalid husband, and she was able to pay 
more than doctor’s bills with the proceeds. 

If one lives in town, co-operation with a 
reliable local store is the best means of dis- 
posing of any home-made product, for the 
dealer is already in touch with potential 
customers and can provide the necessary 
publicity without cost or trouble to the 
producer. The commission paid him for 
handling the goods would not go far in 
advertising and marketing the product per- 
sonally, as many would-be business women 
have found by bitter experience. 

Then too, there is often some one article 
that could be disposed of in this way as a 
spare-time proposition, which could not 
feasibly be capitalized independently. For 
example a girl on a five-acre farm overrun 
with horseradish, near a small town, con- 
ceived the idea of marketing this hitherto 
unwelcome crop as grated and prepared 
horseradish through the medium of two 
neighborhood grocers. As they offered her 
15 cents for a large jelly-glass of the relish, 
this left a net profit of 10 cents a glass, 
after paying for the jars and the vinegar, 
and it soon mounted up to a nice sum. 
Horseradish is so easy to raise and will grow 
almost anywhere that it may be made quite 
a profitable side-line. 5 

The possibilities of ready sale by this 
method are not limited to the products of 
kitchen cunning, by any means. Many 
women have unique and worthwhile ideas 
which might be capitalized if they only had 
the courage to bring them to the fore, or 
realized the opportunities for coining extra 
Cash without loss of prestige in the com- 
munity. Happily it is no longer considered 
a disgrace for a woman with ideas and skill 
to do anything for pay simply because her 
main job may happen to be homemaking. 
But selling through a dealer enables one 
to carry on with little or no publicity, as 
the maker’s name need never be mentioned, 
unless she so desires. 


(VER ten years ago a married woman 
who needed extra money for clothes, 
and could crochet attractive bedroom 
slippers, began offering them quietly to 
gift shops and larger stores, and today her 
product is still in demand by a wide and 
exacting trade. Beginning with “Lady 
Slippers,” as she called them, she turned 
out a variety of slippers of both bright and 
pastel shades, trimmed with crocheted 
flowers or other dainty touches, Ladies 
who bought them wanted similar ones for 
their families, so she added to her stock 
men’s slippers in plain, serviceable colors 
with a mannish turnover cuff, and children’s 
as well, in all sorts of quaint and amusing 
designs. One line which has always had an 
enormous sale, especially around Easter, is 
a gay bunny slipper of lightweight loop 
yarn with floppy crocheted ears, em- 
broidered nose, bead eyes and elastic run 
through holes around the top. Soles are 
bought wholesale and slippers which cost 
from 35 to 50 cents plus about 2 hours 
time, sell for $1.50 to $3, leaving a neat 
profit for the labor. When special orders are 
filled, the customer supplying the yarn to 
match some garment, the charge is $2 a pair. 
The happy thought that other women 
might have some use for attractive little 
wedges which she had contrived to meet 
her own needs, suggested to a young wife 
the means of adding to the family purse in 
a small way. Samples of brightly painted 
wooden wedges intended for adjusting loose 
windows, uneven table legs, mirrors and so 
on, were taken to several gift and specialty 
shops, where they were snapped up like 
hot cakes. The profit was not large, but 
already it has served to provide colorful new 
livingroom curtains and cushions in the 
pretty bungalow of the little woman who 
put her idea to work. 


GHEER delight in designing and con- 
structing a charming doll’s-house for her 
little daughter, suggested to another clever 
craftswoman that her skill in this line might 
be turned to good account. The manager 
of a toy shop was so captivated with the 
sample she showed, that he ordered several 
and encouraged the maker to produce other 
designs, as well as miniature furniture. 
Stores in a nearby city also placed orders 
and to her surprise, a firm requested a large 
and elaborate model for use in advertising 
electrical fixtures and appliances, for which 
they paid generously. 

Meeting her own children’s play needs 
on a long train journey and observing the 
distressing lack of suitable preparation of 
the sort by many mothers, gave another 
ambitious woman a brain wave that netted 
her a neat income. She concocted a variety 
of “Surprise Travel Boxes” with an assort- 
ment of materials calculated to provide busy 
work andamusement for children of different 
age levels, during the enforced confinement 
of train or boat travel. One type of box 
was for a one-day trip, while others for 
longer journeys provided a surprise package 
to be opened each day. These fascinating 
packages contained some obvious and some 
quite unusual articles all of which youngsters 
love to use—blunt scissors, paper, sheets 
of pictures to cut out, crayons, pencils, 
paste, blank exercise books, paper dolls, 
ticket punches, pads of street car transfers, 
cardboard money, wind-up tape measures, 
beads to string, cut-up puzzles, wooden 
animals, plasticine together with a piece of 
oilcloth to work on and some toothpicks, 
small peg-boards, dominoes, stencil patterns, 
construction paper in various bright colors, 
rubber bands, humorous rhymes and jingles, 
and soon. A number of toy and other shops 
carry the boxes and the sales have mounted 
amazingly. Wholesale buying and clever 
management have enabled the originator 
to take a handsome profit. 
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Letters of a Wife on 
Her Second ©hristmas 


December 15th 
Dear Mother: 


You’re a darling to ask me what I'd like 
for Christmas — but honestly I don’t know how to 
tell you. 

You see, when I married, it seemed as 
though all those clothes you gave me ought to 
last forever. Well, they have lasted—until now. 
But somehow this year they have gone all of a sud- 
den. Then Junior, the little cherub, is just beginning 
to outgrow his baby things. And to make matters 
worse, the house needs new curtains. Yes, and I 
could use some new towels and table linens, too. 

So you see, Mother dear, there are about 
a hundred things I need —any one of them would 
be welcome beyond measure. I’ve never been so 
out of things in my life. But I guess it’s what hap- 
pens to every wife when the hope chest begins to go. 

I’m really not complaining—I’m just 
trying to tell you, since you asked. 

Lots of love from 
MARIAN 





Christmas Night 
Mother Darling: 


It’s the very end of the most heavenly Christ- 
mas Day I’ve ever had—and, of course, your perfect 
inspiration of a gift is what made it so. 

It came last night, just as John and I were 
putting the finishing touches on Junior’s tree. John 
told the man to put it in the living room and remove 
the wrappings. I thought at first it was a beautiful 
desk table. And then I found your card: “To Marian, 
so that she may have all the clothes she wants for 
the rest of her life.” I was still a bit puzzled, but 
when John opened the table and Isaw—well, Mother, 
late as it is I must write to say that you are the 
most wonderful mother in the whole world! 

A heartful of gratitude and love from 

MARIAN 





P.S. John knew, the rascal, for he gave me fifty dol- 
lars just for materials. I go shopping tomorrow! 


New Year’s Day 


Mother, dear: 

Just a week since Christmas and you 
should see what I’ve done. I found the loveliest 
fabrics for three new dresses for myself. And 
I brought home simply yardsand yards of the 
prettiest cotton prints for house dresses and for 
rompers for Junior. Oh, yes, and crepe de Chine 
for slips and underwear. But I’m proudest 
just now of the new curtains and draperies I 
finished today. Our downstairs looks like new ! 

You simply must come and see it all, 
mother. Bring some of your own sewing and 
we'll have the grandest time. It’s positively 
fun to sew with this Singer Electric. I never 
dreamed there could be such a machine, 

But come—I want you to see for your- 
self what your wonderful gift has done for 

Your loving daughter, 
MARIAN 





Maybe you have a daughter to whom you would like to bring such happiness 
as this. Or perhaps you, yourself, would like to make this Christmas the 
occasion for replacing your faithful old family machine with a modern Singer 
Electric. A certain someone would be glad to hear the whispered suggestion 
of your wish...For special Christmas use we have prepared an appropriate 
Gift Certificate. Through any Singer Shop or Representative you may arrange 
for the delivery of a machine with the Certificate on Christmas Eve. Or you 
may send the Gift Certificate by mail and the recipient may choose the model 
she prefers at any one of the 10,000 Singer Shops throughout the world. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 














Factory: St. Johns, P. Q. 
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When Women 


Invest 


VERY week in The Financial Post, Cana- 
dian women investors have their own 
column. Init advice is given to women who are 
buying and selling securities. 
Particular attention is paid by The Financial 
Post to advising women on their investment 
problems. 


Hundreds of Canadian women find that they 
make money by reading The Post each week. 
Every column is interesting and readable. 


DO YOU OWN ANY 
MINING STOCKS? 


Then read these sensational articles 
exposing market manipulation 


ANADIAN mining is not getting an 
even break. Mining investors are 
losing where they should be winning. 


WHAT IS THE TROUBLE? 


With the conviction that Canada’s 
great mining industry, particularly in 
its financial aspects, deserves better 
handling than it has had over a period 
of years, The Financial Post recently 
began the publication of a series of 
articles. in which every phase of the 
conditions that exist at the present 
time will be dealt with. 


The purpose of such a series is entirely 
constructive, with the object in view of 
promoting the welfare of the industry 
and endeavoring to win back the public 
confidence that is now undeniably at 
ebb tide. 

It is the belief of The Financial Post 
that the present state of affairs in min- 
ing investment is traceable to certain 
specific causes and that the develop- 
ment of Canada’s resources cannot con- 
tinue under methods that frequently 
have been disastrous to the smal] in- 
vestor, and may be a serious deterrent 
to the future of mining development. 
The series exposes market manipulation. 
You should read these articles, 





This series will run until the whole mining industry and 
the whole system of Canadian mining finance has been 
dissected and analyzed and constructive suggestions have 
been made. There will probably be at least fifteen articles. 
You want to read them all. Make sure of seeing every 
article by subscribing for The Financial Post to go to 
your home. .Use the coupon. You will receive every article 
from the very first one. 


—————-—-=-Year’s Subscription $5.00------— 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
143 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 


~ 
| 
i 
| 
Send me The Financial Post for one year beginning with the first ! 
article in your series on “What is Wrong with Canadian Mining?” 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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I enclose $5 for one year’s subscription (52 issues). 
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HIDDEN AUTHORS 


A novel suggestion for your Club 


entertainment 


by ELIZABETH CHURCH 


7 


"Tei Game of Hidden Authors is suit- 
able for a large number of guests at 
church or school parties, book clubs or 
literary circles. A smaller number of guests 
in a private home will also find it interesting. 
A long list of “hidden authors” is given, but 
of course, the list can be shortened to suit 
the occasion. . 

We found the following invitation in our 
mail one fine morning. It was printed by 
hand on heavy cream paper and folded to 
look like a tiny book. 


Lest we forget the famous men, 

Who charmed the world with ready pen 
Your clever guesses we'll receive, 

At eight-thirty next Thursday Eve. 


Upon arrival the men were given slips of 
paper bearing the titles of well-known 
books. Then, each man had to find a lady 
who had the slip with the name of the 
author of his book. When all the partners 
were arranged, each couple was given one 
typewritten list of “hidden authors’ and 
asked to write the guesses opposite the 
question. A little later the slips were col- 
lected, checked over and the prizes given. 
Of course, the prizes were books. A short 
story from a popular magazine—title and 
name of author withheld—was read by the 
hostess, and for the correct guess of the 
name of the author another prize was given. 

Supper was served from an impromptu 
buffet table arranged in the kitchen. The 
refreshments brought by the men to the 
living room were: 


Weiner Sausages Mustard Pickles 
Brown Buttered Bread 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 


Hidden Authors 


1. What a rude man said to his son when 
he wished him to eat properly. .Chaucer. 
2. Represents the dwellings of civilized 
NONE Sis eek dae pee Mesh On Holmes. 
3. Many pilgrims have knelt to him Pope. 
4. An American manufacturing town 
Joma eidodeaecoeriniae. ot On Lowell. 
5. Makes men’s garments to order Taylor. 
6. A tall man whose name begins with 
Rd ote dtesxtee St aewes Longfellow. 
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8. 


9, 
10. 
3k 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
ii. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


~] 
= 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


31, 


33, 
34, 


A name that means such fiery things I 
cannot describe their pains and stings. . 


SiGe ee oe vt, beet 5% .... Burns, 
A German river and an organ of the 
blood circulation........... Rhinehart. 
Something nice for dessert....... Rice. 
A man who is never wrong... .. Wright. 
A realist whose cries were fierce. ...... 
Sheet eRe a ae hana tage ea accent Howells. 
A woman’s head-covering in cold 
ra i Ades ad eee ab Hood. 


To agitate a weapon..... Shakespeare. 
A disagreeable fellow to have on your 


WM een Bunyan. 
A lion’s house in the side of a hill where 
there is no water............ Dryden. 
A young domestic animal...... Lamb. 
A merry-hearted man........ Bright. 


A poet brighter than others. . Whittier. 


The value of a word...... Wordsworth. 
The head of a monastery...... Abbott. 
A worker in precious metals. .Goldsmith. 
A portion of pig............... Bacon. 
A chain of hills containing black 
treasure cevecedeces » CQMNEBM 
4. A sick place of worship... .. Churchill. 
. A manufacturing metal........ Steele. 
A very rapid movement........ Swift. 
A railway carriage and a kind of thread 
ea cast aden blk Damen’ Carlyle. 
A domestic animal and a sound she 
CONDOS WOR sai os hoc coc ences Cowper. 
Aslang expression........... Dickens. 
Asummer vacation.......... Holliday. 
“But I Go On Forever.”....... Brooke. 
Fe ON NN a a clan's ba Sterne. 


A plant growing in wet places. . .Caine. 


A number, a pronoun and a near 
RU aoe ds cic ii sews? > Tennyson. 


. Aman of rugged health. ..... . Hardy. 
. A fraction in currency and a_ great 


a AN _.. Milton. 


’. His middle name suggests the end of a 


Ts a LSS aang A <a ieee Makepeace. 


. Put an edible grain between an ant anda 


B, and a much-loved poet you will see. - 
Bryant. 
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do. This is number 553 at $1.03. Yarn for 
the scarf is number 553B at 45 cents. 


JMBER 582 is a charming conven- 
tional arrangement of butterflies and 
blossoms done in buttonhole, outline and 
solid embroidery. The scalloped outer petals 
of the large blossoms are buttonholed to 
the outside, then there is a plain circle and 
another of buttonhole stitch which again 
centres a small plain circle. This is effective 
in all white, or in white embroidery on the 
new tinted linens. 
Wax pattern for the three-piece set is 
number 582 at 25 cents. 
IE designs on the cunning little darkie 
tea towels are altogether different. 
Creamer, sugar bowl and cup are held on 
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Wax pattern number 582 for this charming conventional arrangement of 
butterflies and blossoms is obtainable for 25 cents. 


The Care of Expensive Furs 


by JULIA WOLFE 


ITH care, fine furs will last for 

many years. Dust, fierce heat, 

wet, and moth are things to watch, 
for they will destroy the finest, and most 
costly skins, while leaving the coarser and 
cheaper ones comparatively unharmed. 

Wet harms furs easily, not hair alone, but 
the leather too. A distinguished professor 
of leather technology once said that women 
were magicians; they could dry their wet 
shoes in an hour, while it took scientists a 
week to do it. There is the danger in furs of 
dried and perished pelts, whose leather 
hardens and crackles, and eventually splits 
and weakens, of becoming so tender, that 
they will no longer bear stitching. 

The secret lies in the manner in which 
they are dried. Under no circumstances 
must artificial heat be used. The surface 
wet can be removed with a clean dry cloth, 
stroking the fur in the natural direction of 
the “set” of the hair, and then applying the 
brush in the same manner. Next hang the 
garment outside in the air, or if inside, in 
the draughtiest place you can find. As it 
dries, tap occasionally with a cane, to 
remove any free water that may have 
accumulated as globules on the surface of 
the hair. After a few hours the skins will 
be comparatively dry and the article may 
then be laid flat, with hair upwards, and be 
brushed and beaten until its glossiness re- 
appears. 

It should be remembered that it will not 
regain its gloss until quite dry and then its 
shining appearance will be in direct propor- 
tion to the briskness with which the heating, 
and brushing has been done. 

There are no furs except the fashionable 
Persian Lamb, that will not be improved 
and have their life lengthened, by the 
regular application of the cane and brush. 

urriers rely on these to keep their stocks in 
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high by three little darkies, while the fourth, | 
a head waiter, offers his services from the 

tea pot. The outline and French knot hair 

is in black with a touch of solid red on 

neckties, vests and lips. 


The designs are stamped on towels seven- | 
teen by twenty-eight inches and made of 
absorbent white cotton, hemstitched at both 
ends. The set of four stamped towels, in- 
cluding thread to embroider, is number 224 
at only $1.27. The wax pattern alone is 
number 224B at 18 cents. 


In ordering patterns, write: Handicrafts | 
Department, The Chatelaine, 143 University 
Avenue, Toronto. m4 





good order, and their rule of working is as | 
simple as it is reasonable. Briefly it is this. | 
If the pelt be a light one, such as sable or | 
fox, beat lightly with a light cane, if, on the 





other hand, the skins be strong and the 
leather heavy, such as is the case with 
skunk, mink, marmot or nutria, then beat 
heavily and severely, until every particle of 
dust or loose and matted hair is cleared 
away. Then use the brush in like manner; a 
light brush and !ight brushing for light furs, 
and a heavier one for strong furs. 

Treated regularly in this way, the ac- 
tivities of moths need never be feared, even 
during the summer months, for they cannot 
deposit their eggs in furs in which the hairs 
are kept free and unmatted. It is dust alone, 
adhering to the surface of furs, that takes 
away their gloss and allows the cosy little 
nests to form, in which the moth can do his 
work of destruction undisturbed. Remove 
this, and the pelt will shine again 

In the case of Persian Lamb and all furs 
of its kind, it is imperative that neither 
brush nor cane be used, neither should the 
wet be rubbed from it, or its fine curl will 
quickly unfold. It must be blotted with a 
flat absorbent cloth and then allowed to dry 
naturally. Proximity to a fire or intense 
heat will hasten the disaster of “peeling,” 
so much to be feared with Persian. The thin 
skin that holds the curls, will peel off from 
the under leather—and for this there is no 
remedy. 

Sables, and all of their family, such as 
marten, mink and kolinsky can be cleaned 
most effectively with dry flour, brushed into 
the hair in the direction from head to tail, 
and afterwards beaten out. This is the old 
Russian way, and restores some of the 
natural oil to the fur, making it sleek and 


glossy. 
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“Growold along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which 
The first was made,” 
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[DREAMS—dreams of a tranquil and pros- 
perous old age—of happy harvest years, 
sweeter by far than the years that went before. 


We all have these dreams. Yet stern statistics show 
that only three men in every hundred realize them. 
And the tragedy of it is that almost every man could 
make his dream come true simply by having the 
foresight to take out the new Great-West ‘‘Prosperity”’ 
Policy—a policy that guarantees financial independ- 


ence at sixty. 
THE GREAT~WEST 


“PROSPERITY” 
POLICY 


is specially designed for men who wish to be able to 
retire at 60. Example: Man, age 25, deposits $313.50 
annually. At age 60 he has the option of drawing a 
monthly income of $100.00 or a guaranteed lump sum 
of $14,300—plus substantial accumulated profits. In 
the event of death, his family inherits the full benefits. 
The New Great-West ‘‘Prosperity”’ plan affords special 
disability privileges and numerous other appealing 
features. Write for information. 
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Beautiful Hands 


Enhanced with Modern Rings 


If you would be quite 1929, adorn those 
lovely hands with a Bluebird Diamond 
Ring — always the very newest in dis- 
tinctive design. 

The quality of the diamond is uaranteed 
by both maker and jeweller and, for your 
further protection, every ring is registered 


and price attached at the factory. 


BLUEBIRD 
Regis 


istoud- JS- Diamond. Rings 


Bluebird 
Diamond 
Rings from 
$35.00 up. 


Bluebird 
MAURICE J. WALSH LIMITED gece hen 


Dept. 3C Federal Bldg. - Toronto Z $12.00 up. 


Sold exclusively by jewellers. 


Send your jeweller’s name for 
“The Book that Lovers Love.” 
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The hockey match was clean and fast, 
‘The skating quick and deft, 

But when two Boosters had to go, 
The ice was all they left. 


“How come, that pair own everything?” 
A husky youth exclaims ; 

“We earned these,” they answer, 

“For selling our MacLean’s!” 


So with a helpless, hopeless look, 
The gang deplored their plight, 
And all resolved to sell MacLean’s, 
And do the job up right. 


BOYS! 


When you play games do you have to wait to 
use the other fellow’s equipment, and only 
play when he wants to—or can you use your 
own skates, puck, hockey stick or pads, etc., 
and play when YOU feel like it? 


BE INDEPENDENT! 


Join our Young Canada Boosters’ Club — 
Make money and earn prizes by selling single 
copies of MacLean’s Magazine and The 


‘Chatelaine. Learn Salesmanship and receive 


a business training—You will like our Club— 
Hundreds of Boys do! 


OWN YOUR OWN 
EQUIPMENT! 


-——————— Join Up Now—Send In This Coupon-——————- 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Younc CANnabDA Boosters’ Cus, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Will you kindly send me full information regarding membership for 
Canadian boys in the Young Canada Boosters’ Club? I should like to sell 
single copies of MacLean’s Magazine and so earn my own income and win 
many fine prizes, 
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HE “Tree of Life” wall-hanging is a 

needlework project well worth doing. 
Quaintly formal it is, with strange, con- 
ventional birds and flowers such as grow 
only for lovers of decorative things. This 
wall-hanging number 564 is stamped on a 
twenty-two inch width of pure heavy- 
weight linen, and measures one yard in 
length. 


In the matter of stitchery it is impossible 
to go wrong. When working with wools, 
stitches half an inch long or even longer lie 
flat, so the work goes rapidly. Chain stitch 
is used for single stems, and either double 
or catch stitch for wide stems. Satin stitch 
or long and short stitch fills in the solid areas 
such as the flower petals, or chain stitch 
round and round may be used on the flowers 
and birds. A well marked color chart and 
instruction sheet accompany each order. 
The price of the stamped hanging number 
564 is only $1.66. 


Yarn assortment number 565 in twelve 
colors, shades of blue, rose, bronze, green, 
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Embroidery for Chris tmas 


by RUBY SHORT McKIM 
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The ‘Tree of Life” 
wall-hanging is 
fascinating to work 
upon. It may be 
procured as No, 
564, stamped on 


Ht Gane Pritt 22 x 36 inch pure, 


heavyweight linen, 
’ for $1.66. A yam 
a +e assortment of twelve 
colors is $2.72. 










——— 
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violet, yellow and gold is priced cheaply for 
the two dozen ten yard skeins, enough to 
complete the hanging. It will be sent for 
$2.72 


HERE are never too many pillows, nor 

even dresser scarfs. Number 552 is a 
very attractive pillow with the flower basket 
design stamped in yellow on black sateen of 
best quality, eighteen inches square; and 
there is also an eighteen-inch square fur- 
nished for the back. This design is easily 
embroidered in the old-fashioned stitches, 
chain, buttonhole, long and short, French 
knots, etc. The price is only $1.03. An 
assortment of yarns to work this is only 
45 cents. It is number 552B. The wax 
transfers of this same design may be had for 
25 cents It is number 552C. 


A scarf to match the pillow comes stamped 
on both ends of a piece of black sateen, 
fifteen inches wide by thirty-six inches long. 
You will find that these two numbers work 
up beautifully and they are most easy to 





A set of cunning darkie tea towels 

is quickly finished. The stamped 

towels with thread to embroider 
is number 224 at $1.27. 
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| The P romise of Beauty 


Perfumes and lotions make enchanting gifts 
| by MAB 


| HE Christmas season seems to suggest 
perfume, perhaps because the first 
gifts to the Christ child included 
myrrh and frankincense. It reminds one of 
| worship, of swinging censers and burning 
incense. There is no element of modern life 
more closely connected with the past and 
more redolent of romance than perfume. All 
through the ages it has been associated not 
only with feminine beauty, but with the 
ceremonies of practically every religion in 
the world. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that it should be considered one of the most 
fitting gifts at this festive season. 

The Crusaders are said to be responsible 
for bringing perfume into general use. Re- 
turning from the holy wars, they brought 
back magical waters and powders from the 
Far East, and the desire for sweet scents 
thus created by them still persists. 

There was never a time when perfume was 
so attractively offered as it is today. All 
sorts of lovely containers hold delectable 
essences, and some of these boxes are really 
works of art, luxurious additions to a dress- 
ing table. I cannot imagine a lovelier gift 
than a bottle of one of the newest perfumes 
encased in a style moderne box. Some of 
them are most attractive and amusing, 
especially those in the form of miniature 
skyscrapers. A new idea is to have no sug- 
gestion on the container of what lies within, 
and thus surprise is added to delight. The 
fertile minds of the designers have fashioned 
bottles and boxes in the form of clocks, ships, 
bouquets and the like; and these house the 
precious essences that can so touch the 
springs of memory as to “bring back a 
forgotten face, the sweetness of an old love, 
the pain of an old hurt, as though its frag- 
rance had captured and held the very spirit, 
the elusive personality of some one who had 
once made us happy—or sad.” 

In his essay The Romance of Perfume, 
Richard Le Gallienne explains why the 
French, from whom we get so much beauty 
in everything pertaining to feminine adorn- 
ment, are born with a love of perfume in 
their hearts. He says: “The kings and 
queens of France and the lovely ladies who 
were queens in all but name, have all been 
patronesses of perfume. Charles V. directed 
the planting of gardens for the distillation 
of perfumes. In Southern France fragrant 
flowers have been developed for centuries 
for this very purpose, and the making of 
perfume in that country has now developed 
into an industrial art.” Le Gallienne also 
tells us of various celebrities who delighted 
in perfumes—Cardinal Richelieu. Catherine 
de Medici for whom the fountains of Paris 
wafted perfume in the air, Marie Antoinette, 
Du Barry, and many others. 

There are sharp differences of taste in the 
choice of perfumes, depending largely upon 
the nationality of the person selecting them. 
( A French chemist tells me that people living 

In a northern climate such as Canada nearly 
| always select light and rather fugitive per- 
fumes rather than the more lasting, clinging 
| fragrances popular with the Latins. Perfume 
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is One of the things that should be personal, 
and this should be considered carefully in 
purchasing it. It is rather amazing to find 
that there is a perfume suited to practically 
every type of person, whether flamboyant 
or demure, subtle or simple, earnest or airy- 


fairy. There are, I find, about a dozen per- 
fumes that are exceptionally fine, from 
which it is fairly easy to make a satisfactory 
selection. One has of course to “pay 
through the nose” for these if a large bottle 
is procured. But the manufacturers have 
had consideration for those with exclusive 
tastes and slim pocketbooks, and there are 
available miniature flagons which are amus- 
ing replicas of the larger bottles, and which 
hold small amounts of these enchanting per- 
fumes Some of these can be had for as low 
a price as two dollars, and are a perfect 
answer to the need for a tiny present. 

The instinct to like perfume is universal. 
Some men pretend to have a dislike for it; 
but don’t believe them! It is probably just 
a pose, or maybe a hang-over from puritan 
ancestry. They should be reminded that 
Socrates objected to sweet essences; which 
may have accounted to Xantippe’s objection 
to him! 


HE mere masculine is rather at sea when 
he goes to buy perfume, owing to the 
wide choice that is offered and the extra- 
ordinary names of the various scents. Any- 
one in such a case should seek out the head 
saleswoman in the department and suggest 
to her the type of perfume desired. She 
will probably make a selection of three or 
four excellent ones from which a choice can 
be made. One man last Christmas solved the 
knotty problem of making a choice among 
the many fragrances offered in a delightful 
manner. He bought eight small bottles of 
different perfumes at a cost of two dollars 
each, wrote a little verse to accompany 
each one of them, describing the fragrance, 
and had them attractively boxed and sent 
to his niece, a college girl. She told me that 
it was the most acceptable of all her gifts. 
The old idea of selecting a perfume and 
sticking to it for ever and a day has gone 
out of date. We change our moods and our 
style of clothes, so why not our perfumes? 
The very names of the perfumes suggest 
varying moods of love, adventure, sophis- 
tication, purity, fidelity, as well as of jewels, 
of light and of darkness. 

It is generally conceded that perfume has 
a better and more lasting effect if applied 
directly to the skin than if sprayed on the 
clothing, and if so used a little goes a long 
way—just a touch on the bend of the arms, 
the lobes of the ears, the back of the neck 
and under the chin. 

Perfume is associated with everything 
connected with the toilet nowadays. It 
commences with the bath perfumed with 
bath salts and the use of its companion 
soap, which can be such a sensory bouquet. 
Next come the sweet-smelling face creams 
and liquid astringents, followed with 
powders and other fragrant aids to make-up, 
and with a final breath of perfume from an 
atomizer. 

The shops are showing the most wonder- 
ful little cosmetic kits for travelling which 
are most complete and are not in the least 
costly—in fact, I got one for one dollar the 
other day. I have put these on my list of 
possible gifts for some of my friends for 
Christmas. There are others of similar type 
which are more extensive and also more 
costly. They are all beautifully packed and 

F Continued on page 61 


“There's Nothing More to be Done, and No Cause to Worry” 





When It’s Two A. M. and Baby is Suddenly 
Ailing a Wise Mother Does Two Things 


Children’s little ailments 
seem twice as serious in the 
dead of night. But a knowing 
mother is prepared any hour 


of the twenty-four to allay a 


fretful spell—or even fever. 


The first thing to do when 
your youngster is upset is what 
most doctors would tell you to 
do—give a little Castoria. No 
sooner done than the child is 
eased; sound asleep again be- 
fore you know it. Fletcher’s 
Castoria comforts so quickly 
no time is lost. If it doesn’t, 


call a physician. Don’t experi- 


ment with medicines meant for 
grown-ups! 


If you have a child, you’ve 
heard of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
But do you realize its many 
marvelous uses? In infancy its 
soothing influence is indispens- 
able; its sweetening influence 
when Baby’s little stomach 


seems sour; its gentle persua- 
sion of the bowels when there 
is any irregularity. All through 
babyhood it is a mother’s stand- 
by in cases of colic, and the 
equally dangerous diarrhea. 
But keep on with good old Cas- 
toria until your child is grown. 
Bigger appetite, and better as- 
similation and elimination will 
almost surely reward this sen- 
sible care. Raise boys and girls 
whose systems are sound and 
strong, and to whom constipa- 
tion is practically unknown! 


Fletcher’s Castoria is on sale 
in every drugstore in the land, 
and with every bottle comes a 
book that is a revelation to most 
mothers. Fletcher’s Baby Book, 
and The Danger Age for 
Children mailed free if you 
write Castoria, 888 St. James 
St., Montreal, P. Q., and men- 
tion this publication. 
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The Canadian Home 
« z and Piano Music 


At least one person in every 
family should be able to play, 
the piano—nothing takes the 
place of a good piano... . 
If yours is out of date, write 
for a catalogue illustrating 
the new Mason & Risch 
models that harmonize with 
modern furniture — besides 
assuring the richest musical 


MASON & RISCH 


mile 
230 Yonge St., Toronto 





Make MoneyHome 


AMATEUR ARTISTS ! 
s W UL 1f you have the ability to § 














_ Cheated Her Out 
of the Job 


= 


Now Comb Away Gray 
This Easy Way 


endure the handicap of Gray 
Hair? Just comb Kolor-Bak through 
your hair and watch the gray dis- 
appear. Kolor-Bak is a clean, colorless, 
scientific liquid that leaves the hair lus- 
trous and full of life. The one bottle does 
for blonde, auburn, brown, black. Already 
hundreds of thousands of women and men 
have used it. 


Make This Test 


Test Kolor-Bak on our guarantee that if it doesn’t 
make you look ten years younger your money will 
be refunded any time you ask. Get it from any 
drug or department store today. 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 
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WRAPPING CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS ARTISTICALLY 


Suggestions bhat will-add to their decorative value 


VERY year we are realizing more and 

more the decorative value of our 

Christmas gifts. In the past there 
was a tendency to trim the house, set 
wreaths in our windows, and give small 
attention to the artistic wrappings of the 
presents we gave or received. 

But visualize the decorative interest of 
such a group of gifts as are photographed. 
Could anything be more Christmassy to 
set on a side table during the days before 
Christmas? Several people have taken to 
making the gifts they are sending out u. the 
house add to the festivity by wrapping them 
gaily and piling them on the hall table until 
it is time to take them away. With the 
gifts that are going out on one table and 
those that are coming in on another, we 
have two decorative features that will add 
greatly to the Christmas atmosphere. 

The photographed boxes are of varying 
sizes to illustrate some distinctive notes in 
wrapping. Many of us send gifts in gay 
boxes that are already decorated for Christ- 
mas, but there is always a glamor about the 
unwrapping of a carefully and artistically 
wrapped present, that we cannot miss. 

The small sketch below shows the 
numbered positions of the boxes photo- 
graphed above. 

The square box (No. 1) is sometimes 
difficult to make graceful and should be 
treated symmetrically. Thus the modern- 
istic paper, in a design small enough to fit 
the box and tied with tailored precision. 
One of the motifs from the paper has been 
cut out and pasted in the middle of the 
rosette. In this box, narrow gummed gold 
ribbon was used with a modernistic design 


by HELEN JACKSON 


Cr 


in blue over an orange background. Paste 
the gift card at one corner of the box. 

You can often select a definite scene from 
a decorated paper and place it centrally on 
the box (No. 2). Here the gay old coach 
at the country inn has been centred with 
great effect. Notice how the ribbon, which 
is pale blue maline with silver metallic, 
have been tied in one corner to leave the 
motif clear. The box would have been ruined 
if it had been tied in the centre. 

Large paper seals (No. 3) or individual 
designs from decorated papers will bring 
distinction to plainly wrapped boxes. Here 
a large gummed poinsettia seal has been 
placed on a box wrapped in white and tied 
with bands of red, gummed ribbon across 
each side. In a box of such precision the 
plain bands are preferable to bows. 

The long thin box (No. 4) is sometimes 
awkward, but notice how the skilful tying 
of the narrow gold metallic ribbon over the 





These numbers represent the boxes photo- 
graphed above as described in 
this article. 


paper of black and gold Christmas trees 
on a gold ground has given it interest. 

A large, flat box (No. 5) can be very effec- 
tive in green cellophane, with narrow, 
gummed silver ribbon banded across, and 
joined with small seals. Paste the gift card 
in the centre. 

One of the prettiest boxes (No. 6) was 
wrapped plainly in white crépe paper. The 
holly and bell border which was arranged 
around the box had been cut from a decor- 
ated paper and pasted on. Tied with red 
maline ribbon held on with a few bell and 
holly wreaths, it made a very striking gift 
box. Many other cut-out ideas from decor- 
ated paper could be similarly used. 

The small box (No. 7) has been wrapped 
with red tissue paper and tied with red 
maline ribbon. A large poinsettia seal 
added another note of scarlet and made a 
gift box which would stand out effectively. 
Note how the large, soft bow brings added 
grace. 

A striking treatment for a handkerchief 
box (No. 8) shows a wrapping of green 
cellophane, tied with silver tinsel cord and 
decorated at each corner with silver stars. 
Silver and gold cords, if used with grace, 
can often be more effective than ribbon, but 
it must be used in a definite design with 
seals or cut-outs. 

Similar treatments for oblong boxes (Nos. 
9 and 10) show a gay use of decorated 
papers, ribbon and seals. In the holly- 
covered box, bands of narrow, gold gummed 
ribbon with bell and holly wreath form the 
decoration. In the other, the red maline 
ribbon holds the gift card in place and 1s 
tied in a lavish bow at one end. 
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Now That Women Are Persons 


| 
Continued from page 5 | 


Sagacious instruction of 
the diplomat who said, “If you want good 
advice, ask an old man,”’ for, after all, the 
material interests of the sexes do not differ 
greatly and it is always wiser for the worker 
and speaker to be safe rather than critical. 
On the whole, this makes the situation 
decidedly hopeful in that the future solution 
of the country’s problems can only be solved 
by both sexes bringing to these their 
individual viewpoints and advising together 
upon them. 

For the most part, these generally ac- 
cepted opinions of the Senate have little 
basis in fact and, if women can do nothing 
else in their new sphere, they can render 
service by interpreting the Senate to the 
public. Hitherto, it has only been reported. 

Women in the Senate would also serve the 
public by their work on the Divorce Com- 
mittee, so long as this Committee continues 
to exist. The hundreds of women who here 
ask for divorces, or who are divorced, should 
at least be judged by one of their own sex 
who ought to possess an intimate under- 
standing of domestic and marital difficulties. 

There are editors and others who prophesy 
that the women applying for senatorial 
appointments will be few in number. We 
hope sincerely that they err, for all the 
time we are finding out that wider interests 
are necessary to satisfactory lives. Besides, 


consider well the 


The Story of the Christmas Card 


Continued from page 18 


Dominion Square and St. Peter’s in Mont- 
real, ali soundly and convincingly and color- 
fully Canadian. There are also a few 
traditional themes from Old England and 
some of the religious subjects that are 
classic. Many will be specially impressed by 
a few captivating etchings done by Bridge- 
wood. 

The presswork, which is also Canadian, 
exhibits a craftsmanship so excellent that 
the high quality of the original art work 
does not suffer in the reproduction. 

It is small wonder that the Canadian 
Artists’ Series of greeting cards has received 
such wide recognition at home and abroad. 
Each year at the National Gallery in 
Ottawa a special display of them is set up. 


The Promise of Beauty 


Continued from page 59 


would make enticing presents for mothers, 
college girls, maiden aunts, younger sisters 
and grandmothers. Sometimes it is a good 
idea to make up one of these beauty boxes at 
home, selecting here and there from the 
amazing displays of jewel-tinted bottles and 
pots; but for the hurried buyer the ready- 
made ones have a special appeal. Some of 
them contain everything from soap to a 
tiny pot of solid perfume. These little pots 
of perfume are particularly popular for 
travelling as they present no hazard of a 
breaking bottle and flowing liquid. 


HERE is no gift so desirable as one that 
will add to beauty andattraction, and no 
woman of any age who will not appreciate 
such gift. This is an illuminating thought 
for the Christmas season because it answers 
quite simply the question ‘‘What shall I 
give?” in regard to many relatives and 
friends. Think how delighted grandmother 
would be with a gay-colored atomizer hold- 
ing a blended fragrance of old-fashioned 
flowers. Or she might prefer toilet water 
Which is similar but less concentrated, and 
available in smart bottles. There is seem- 
ingly no end to the variety in perfumes and 
sachets, creams and powders, skin food and 
bleaches, bath crystals and soaps, week- end 
cosmetic kits, travelling cosmetic boxes, and 
Many other sweet-smelling preparations 
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we know of no better we: ay of bringing the 
qualifications of women to official notice-— | 
No other method by which the Government 
may more easily learn of likely timber for 
national service. 

There is just this dis: ibility about the 
applications; many women may apply but 
only a few can be chosen. Because of this, 
no woman should harbor resentfulness or | 
jealousy. There was once a writer fellow | 
who said people were not to worry over | 
these disappointments but were to fit, 
square, and polish themselves against the 
day of their requirement. ‘The wall,” he 
said, ‘‘has more need of thee than thou hast 
of the wall.’ 

Besides, while appointment to the Senate 
is a distinction of high honor—an annointing 
with the odorous oil—yet the unsuccessful 
candidate may find greater freedom for her 
talents in the larger field outside. Success | 
in life has little to do with social or political 
position but does have direct concern with | 
efficiency. When a woman is ready to 

marshal millions of money on the world’s 

financial markets, or to put her world 

challenge to the issue, neither powers nor 

principalities can hold her back, for heart 

and brain will overleap all boundaries and 

carry her to victory. Success does not lie in 

position. Success is in the blood. Those 

who govern most make least noise. 


Rivets 
Man 
Admires 


Lovely, White 
Hands 


Pretty faces attract the passing glance, 
but in the intimacy of the party circle, 
soft, white, lovely hands accentuate the 
charm of dainty women. 

Give Campana’s Italian Balm one week’s 
trial. Rub a little into the hands night or 
morning. You will be surprised at their 
improvement. 

Campana’ s Italian Balm is invaluable for 
preventing chaps and roughness with 
children’s tender skins. Men use a drop on 
the brush when shaving. 35c at all druggists. 

Send 2c for free sample, to 


Campana Corporation, Ltd., 
468 King St. West, Toronto. 








CAMPANA'S 


ITALIAN BALM 


PREVENTS AND HEALS CHAPPED SKIN 


The English public has taken so kindly to 
them that they are in demand at Liberty’s 
and many other stores. The exhibition of 
them that was shown at Wembley attracted 
wide attention, and it is probably true, as 
was said at the time, that “in addition to 
demonstrating the individual art of Canada 
they also gave a more lasting impression of | 
the vital and characteristic beauty of the | 
Dominion than all the moving pictures and | 
photographic propaganda combined.” 

The conception and execution of this idea | 
has been a bold, praiseworthy venture, | 
something quite new in the history of art, a 
climax in the development of the Christmas 
card, a national achievement of which | 
Canadians have ample right to be proud. 








which are a delight to the eye, the nose and 
the skin. 

For a small and less personal gift there | 
are bags of sandalwood chips for use in an 
open fire, and there are incense burners with 
their accompanying little boxes or bags of 
aromatic powders. 

There is no doubt that the cosmetic world | 
is one of bewildering perfumes, but it is 
one also in which it is interesting to find 
the true bouquet we seek. Flora Mc- | 
Flimsey’s advice is valuable for the seeker 
of a perfume that will hold dreams and 
delights. She says, “Choose your perfume 
with infinite care, and having chosen it, | 
temper its use with discretion. Do not let 
it be said that you are broadcasting some 
particular scent. And never buy a perfume 
because your dearest friend affects it—it | 
probably will not suit you and it certainly 
will not suit her to be imitated in this re- | 
spect. Buy one that appeals to you, and | 
that will continue to appeal to you after you | 
have sniffed it a hundred times.” 

You can find in the beauty salons and on | 
the toilet counters the most charming things 
that would be most acceptable as gifts, and 
that would bring joy and gladness to the | 
recipients on Christmas Day and on many 
days thereafter. To add to the hi appiness | 
of our friends is a pleasant duty. Let’s do | 


it this year. 


Truly appetising and nourishing 
CLARK’S Pork and Beans build 
up strength for work or play--- 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE CAN SUPPLY YOU 





“Let the Clark Kitchens Help You” 


W. CLARK Limited, Montreal 
ST. REMI AND HARROW, ONT. 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distribu- 
tors listed low, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 
Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering 
misses’ or children’s designs 
state age. 





























How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C. O. D. delivery. 
When ordering, please enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or office from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 
Calgary ALBERTA 


Hudson's Bay Company. 
Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 

Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


ONTARIO 
Galt 


W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 


| a 






















The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 





Lendon : 
Smaliman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street. 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Pau! Street 


Torento 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 


Hadson’s Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


oncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 


Saint John 
Manchester Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 













Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company, Limited 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Lim- 


ited. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 






Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company. 











Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty avercics in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, 2d Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, far sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls. 
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Planning the Christmas Dinner 


in the ice box in a covered crockery dish; 
grapefruit sections are prepared for the 
salad; then squash is cut in two, the seeds 
and fibres removed, and with the cut sur- 
faces down in a pan containing half cupful 
of water, it is baked until soft. Water may 
need to be added during the baking. The 
squash is scraped from the shell, mashed 
well and seasoned with salt and pepper, 
butter added, and, if it is dry, a little cream. 
It is put in a casserole ready for reheating 
the next day. While the oven is hot the 
cheese crackers are prepared—thin crackers 
or rusks are spread with grated cheese 
which has been moistened with cream and 
seasoned with mustard and paprika, and 
they are browned in the oven. 

Chop fine three cupfuls of celery, using 
the coarser outside stalks; add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, cover with boiling water and cook 
until tender. Reserve half cupful of cooked 
chopped celery and press the remainder 
through a sieve—there should be two cupfuls 
of celery stock to be used in the soup. 

Hard boil three eggs, and chop finely half 
tin of pimentos for the canapés—cover the 
pimentos with some of the oil in which they 
were canned. 

Prepare the fruit for the dessert course, 
arrange in a dish and store in a cool place. 
Put salted nuts in small dishes and arrange 
candied orange peel in two dishes. The 
pineapple charlotte is made on the day 
before Christmas and chilled well. 


Pineapple Charlotte 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
1g Cupful of sugar 
1'% Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice 
1 Cupful of canned pineapple 
juice 
1 Cupful of pineapple cubes 
6 Maraschino cherries 
1 Cupful of heavy cream 


Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
sugar in the heated pineapple juice and add 
the softened gelatine and lemon juice. 
Arrange the cherries which have been cut 
in two, and a few pineapple cubes in the 
bottom of a mold. Pour a little jelly over 
them to set in place—put in the refrigerator 
to harden. Chill the remaining jelly when 
partially set, fold in whipped cream and 
pineapple cubes, and pour into the decor- 
ated mold. 


Roasting the Turkey 


"THE central figure of the dinner is still 
to be prepared—the turkey. It must be 
drawn and cleaned, pin feathers removed, 
oil sac cut out, and the bird well singed, 
washed and dried inside and out. The giblets 
are washed and cooked until tender enough 
to put in the gravy. There are various stuff- 
ings which might be used for turkey—bread, 
chestnut, sausage, oyster. For bread stuff- 
ing use: 


4 Cupfuls of bread crumbs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Teaspoonfuls of poultry 
seasoning. 


If desired moisten with 14 cupful of milk 
or water. Mix the stuffing; chill. 

There is one more task which, if done the 
night before, will simplify matters on 
Christmas morning. If it is at all possible 


Continued from page 20 
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to serve breakfast in a breakfast nook or on a 
small table before the living room fire, set 
the dinner table the night before and have 
all dishes laid out. Place the favors and 
decorations such as tall candles—the only 
thing needed to complete the table on 
Christmas morning will be the cut flowers 
for the centrepiece. 

Since it will take three or more hours to 
roast the turkey, allowing twenty minutes 
to the pound, one of the first things to be 
done on Christmas morning is to stuff and 
dress the bird and make it ready for the 
oven after sprinkling the inside with salt. 
Stuff the body until it is plump, fill up the 
space where the crop was removed and sew 
up the slits. Draw the wings and thighs 
close to the body, hold in place with long 
skewers and a string from the ends of the 
skewers and across the back. Place on a 
rack in a self-basting roaster, rub with bacon 
fat, dredge lightly with flour and sprinkle 
with salt. Start the cooking in a hot oven, 
then reduce to a moderate one. Baste occa- 
sionally with half cupful of dripping dissolved 
in boiling water. 

Serve decorated with watercress and 
whole cranberries. 

Steam the puddings for one and a half 
hours before serving. 


Hard Sauce 


Make the hard sauce as follows: 


14 Cupful of butter 
1 Cupful of fruit sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 Egg white 


Cream the butter until very light. Add 
sugar very gradually, blending thoroughly 
Add flavoring and stiffly beaten egg white. 
Chill. 

Make the canapés by toasting rounds of 
bread and spreading thinly with anchovy 
paste. Sprinkle one half the round with 
chopped hard cooked egg white, and the 
other half with chopped pimento. Divide 
with a thin line of chopped parsley. 

Put any dishes needing to be heated in 
the warming oven, arrange olives in dishes 
and leave in the ice box until the last minute. 
Turn out cranberry sauce, unmold pineapple 
charlotte and leave in ice box. Reheat the 
cheese crackers, open the canned beans, 
season, heat in their own juice. 


Oyster and Celery Soup 


Clean the oysters, reserving the liquor 
Make the oyster and celery soup. 


3 Cupfuls of celery cooked to 
make celery stock 

5 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

5 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 Cupfuls of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Pint of oysters 


Add the oyster liquid to the two cupfuls 
of celery stock and the chopped celery 
prepared the day before. Blend butter and 
flour, cook until bubbling, add seasonings, 
milk, celery stock and oysterr liquid. Cook 
fifteen minutes in the double boiler. Add 
oysters just before serving, cooking until 
they are plump and the edges curl-serve at 
once. 

Cook potatoes. Brush the top of the 
squash with melted butter and sprinkle 
lightly with brown sugar. Heat in the oven 
and finish by browning under the broiler. 


Caramel Sauce 
Make caramel sauce thus: 
2¢ Cupful of brown sugar 
114 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
Few grains of salt 
114 Cupfuls of boiling water 
1!4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of caramel 
flavoring 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Blend cornstarch, sugar and salt. Add 
water and cook over direct heat until starch 
is cooked and sauce is thick. Remove from 
heat, add butter. Add vanilla just before 
serving. 

Poinsettia Salad 

Make Poinsettia Salad thus: 

Marinate grapefruit sections which were 
cut and chilled the day before, allowing four 
large sections for each serving. Cut long 
strips of pimento in petal shapes, four for 
each serving. 

Arrange crisp lettuce on the salad plates 
and grapefruit sections, add the pimento 
strips to represent a poinsettia, with acentre 
made of very stiff mayonnaise. 

Put all cold dishes on the table, prepare 
coffee, add oysters and reheat soup. 


Giblet Gravy 
Make the giblet gravy thus: 


6 Tablespoonfuls of fat 

14 Cupful of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

4 Cupfuls of liquid, including 
Giblet stock 
Finely chopped giblets 


Pour off the excess fat from the pan in 
which the turkey was cooked. Add flour and 
seasonings to the remaining flour, and 
seasonings to the remaining fat; brown and 
blend smoothly, add water and giblet stock. 
Boil three minutes, strain, add giblets and 
reheat. 

This completes the cooking, and when the 
vegetables, gravy and turkey are put in their 
respective dishes, the water glasses filled and 
the candles lighted, everything is in readi- 
ness for the enjoyment of the guests. 


N THE informal dinner, of course, there 

will be fewer details. The canapés and 
soup are replaced by a fruit cocktail——cut up 
white grapes, remove the seeds and section 
grapefruit. Allow quarter cupful of grapes, 
three large grapefruit sections for each 
portion and serve, well chilled, in quarter 
cupful of orange juice. 


Chocolate Ice Box Pudding 
The chicken will be prepared as the 
turkey was, using a smaller amount of stuff- 
ing. The chocolate ice box pudding is pre- 
pared twenty-four hours in advance and 
chilled thoroughly. 
1g Cupful of butter 
24 Cupful of icing sugar 
3 Ounces of unsweetened 
chocolate 
4 Eggs 
14 Cupful of hot water 
Pinch of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
24 Lady fingers 
Cream the butter until very light, gradu- 
ally beat in the sugar. Melt the chocolate 
in hot water, add very carefully to the well- 
beaten yolks. Combine with the first mix- 
ture, add salt, vanilla, stiffly beaten whites. 
Line a mold with oiled paper and split lady 
fingers. Pour in half the mixture, a layer of 
lady fingers and the rest of the chocolate. 
Chill very thoroughly. Serve with whipped 
cream. 
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How easy it is! 

With the Ciné-Kodak, it’s simpli- 
city itself—movies are actually as 
easy to make as snapshots. Unbiased 
by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, 
the men who made still photog- 
raphy so simple, now have made 
home movie making equally simple 
for you. 


You merely sight the Ciné-Kodak, 





Ciné-Kodak, model BB with f.1.9. lens, in blue, gray, 
brown or black—the last word in home movie cameras. 


black and white, projects color. 
You simply use the Kodacolor Filter 
and Kodacolor Film when making 
or projecting Kodacolor. 


Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200-, and 
400-foot reels of comedy, travel and 
cartoons are available at your 
dealer’s. They cost only $7.50 per 
100 feet. 


Don’t let another Christmas go by 
without making a picture record of 


your family. See a Ciné-Kodak dealer 
today. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


to you all ready to show, and your 
Kodascope, the home movie pro- 
jector that operates as simply as a 


press a lever, and then send the film to 
one of the Kodak Company’s processing 
stations. In a few days it comes back 
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When you give stationery, 
the remembrance of your 
thoughtfulness remains 
until the last sheet is used, 
and the choice of Cameo 
Vellum indicates your high 
regard of the friend that 
receives your gift. 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 


Toronto Montreal Brantford Winnipe: 
algary Regina ton Vancouver : 


Are you a subscriber to ‘“The Rugcrafter,.”” 
the quasteny magazine for Hooked Rug 
? not, ene your name and 
address with $1.00 at once for a full 
year’s subscription. The only magazine 
of its kind published exclusively for rug- 
craft fans and collectors. Chock full of 
useful fons, helpful hints and 
new and unusual patterns. Send postal 
note or postal order for $1.00 today. 


THE RUGCRAFTER 
225 Court Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


The Children’s Hair 


Your child will have love- 
ly, healthy hair if you use 
Evan Williams Shampoos 
regularly. 
Buy “Camomile” for fair 
hair, ‘‘Graduated”’ for 
brown or black hair. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sole Canadian Distributors . 
PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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Chatelaine of No. 10 Downing Street 


MacDonalds in the early days has described 
the little home in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“Two long flights of stairs,’’ she says, 
“and a long dark entry ushered me into a 
very large room lighted by four windows 
reaching from ceiling to floor, which looked 
out on to the tops of trees, and into which 
filtered pale rays of the winter sun. . . The 
room, to judge from the toys mixed with 
books and pamphlets and papers, piled on 
chairs, served as study, living room and 
nursery combined. On the sofa sat Mrs. 
MacDonald with the kindest look I have 
ever seen in human eyes, and with her fifth 
child, little Joan, upon her knee. Ishbel and 
David, then perhaps six and four, were 
playing i in the room.’ 

‘This room became a gathering place for 
the socialists and the keenest intellects of 
the day. From her babyhood Ishbel has been 
surrounded with men and women who felt 
deeply about their work and their ambitions. 

Whenever opportunity came, Ishbel’s 
mother took her children up to the rocky 
little village of Lossiemouth to be with their 
grandmother. With these two women play- 
ing a dominant part in her life and setting a 
rare example, one begins to understand a 
little of the strength of character for which 
Ishbel is becoming noted. 

She has not had the life of comfort and 
luxury usually associated with those who 
have the highest stations in a nation’s gov- 
ernment. Life has been very real for Ishbel 
MacDonald. Picture her as a little girl 
living for many months of the year in the 
rock-bound village of Lossiemouth, with as 
Ramsay MacDonald himself has described 
it so beautifully, ‘‘the moan of the sea pass- 
ing over the land like the cry of toiling 
creation, the call of the nightbird overhead, 
and the mass of stars shining above.” 

Think of Ishbel playing with her brothers 
and sisters on the lonely moors and ragged 
rocks of the sea coast. Every evening when 
they were in Lossiemouth, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald read aloud to his family. Invariably 
he chose one of Scott’s novels. 

There were months in the little London 
home. There were always strenuous con- 
flicts. Ishbel came to know the workings of 
election campaigns by heart. Her father was 
always fighting for some principle; her 
motner always working heart and soul for 
the poor. The needs of the unhappy side of 
the world have always been very real for 
Ishbel from her infancy. She has always 
been made to feel the amount of work 
waiting to be done. 

With such a constant realization brought 
daily into her life, is there any wonder that 
Ishbel has grown into a woman who feels 
deeply about such matters; who has small 
use for the froth and fritter of ordinary 
social life? 


"THEN. when Ishbel was eight, Margaret 
MacDonald died. It was a tragic year 
for the family, as Ramsay MacDonald lost 
his wife, his mother and his little son, David. 
Thus while still a little girl, Ishbel was 
suddenly deprived of the two women who 
had meant most in her life, and who were to 
influence all her remaining years. She had a 
father, heart-broken with grief, struggling to 
take up his work so woefully crippled by the 
loss of his wife. She had four younger 
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brothers and sisters to watch over and bring 
up. The mantle of a great Englishwoman 
had fallen upon the shoulders of a little girl. 

The child felt her responsibilities as chil- 
dren do. She instinctively felt the need of 
being in some small measure to her father, 
what her mother had been. 

Still their lives moved between the 
London home and the stone cottage on the 
lonely moors. Her remarkable father spent 
all possible time with his children. He talked 
with them; took them for long walks on the 
cliffs; read to them from the masters of liter- 
ature. Far back in these years began the 
bond of friendship between father and 
daughter which is today one of the most 
appealing aspects of the MacDonald family. 


YEARS passed. The war came, and with 
it years of bitter struggling for Ishbel, 
now a thoughtful, quiet girl of fifteen. 
Ramsay MacDonald then, as now, was an 
ardent pacifist and worked as tirelessly for 
peace as he does today. But in those days he 
was scoffed at. He was sneered at by the 
rank and file of Labor and lost his seat in 
Parliament. Through these cruel years 
Ishbel kept close beside her father. He left 
with his children for his old home in Lossie- 
mouth, confident that among his own people 
he would find, if not understanding, then at 
least toleration. He planned more walks and 
golf games. But the village was worse than 
all England He was publicly expelled 
from the little golf course. He came home 
crushed and heart-broken to a daughter who 
cried instantly, ‘“‘Never mind father. One 
day they will be begging you to join again!” 
Her prophecy came true, and the fact that 
MacDonald allowed himself to be reinstated 
indicates his generous outlook on life. 

In 1925 when her father was first called 
upon to form the first Labor government, 
Ishbel was at King’s College, Cambridge, 
where she was studying laundry, cooking, 
physics, chemistry and other sciences of 
housekeeping. Instantly, of course, she left 
her studies to go to her father and help him 
as Official hostess at No. 10 Downing Street. 
Although both her younger sisters are 
University graduates, Ishbel has never 
completed her studies. 

She was twenty-one years old and she 
faced one of the hardest tasks in the world 
for a young girl. She had to undertake 
onerous social duties in the face of open 
doubt for her abilities. People wondered 
how the girl would manage things. Could 
she run No. 10 in a manner worthy of its 
great traditions? Could she govern the 
house? Could she meet the thousands of 
social responsibilities. ? 

Those were the days when the Socialists 
were considered untutored. Ishbel was 
frankly expected to make serious breaks in 
social etiquette. There must have been 
many snickerings in the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair in those astonishing years of Eng- 
land’s first Labor Government. 

But the years of preparation behind her 
had made Ishbel ready for the task. She 
began to show her characteristic aloofness; 
her genius for ignoring all petty details 
before the task of completing the work she 
had to do. Her eyes began to be fixed on 
what was happening around her; not on 
herself. 


For although her father had once ad- 
dressed envelopes for a living, Ishbel had 
lived a life of the cultured English middle 
class, among books, idealists, visionaries and 
purposeful men and women. She _ had 
attained a poise and a quiet assurance that 
carried her serenely—to the inquisitive outer 
world at least—through the difficult years. 

In those early years of the first Labor 
government Ishbel was flooded with letters 
and invitations. It was a dizzying experi- 
ence for so young a girl, this sudden eleva- 
tion to the spotlight of the world. 

She was inundated with offers of help 
from more or less established hostesses to 
help her run No. 10; to teach her the etiquette 
of the Court, to select her clothes. But 
Ishbel’s answer was invariably to the effect 
that she had managed her father’s house- 
hold for several years and saw no reason why 
she should not continue to do so; she trusted 
that her manners would be equal to any 
emergency; and her Court clothes were 
already selected. 

At one of the first drawing-rooms, some- 
one said clearly and loudly that she sup- 
posed that now Ishbel would no longer be a 


Socialist. The girl replied instantly, ‘No, 
indeed. I shall be more of a Socialist than 
ever.” 


She engaged a housekeeper and left the 
details of housekeeping to her and so as all 
the world knows, she finds time to carry on 
her mother’s work. She was elected a 
member of the London County Council, 
and her greatest interest has been given to 
the work of child welfare and the health of 
mothers. It is of this she speaks whenever 
she has an opportunity. She gives the 
greater part of the week to this work. When 
she was in New York it was to the juvenile 
courts, to the detention homes that she went 
whenever she had a choice to see what was 
being accomplished on this side of the water. 

“I wish you could tell me how you have 
advanced so far in your work in Canada,” 
she said in Toronto. “Unfortunately I’m 
afraid I shall leave Canada very little wiser 
than I came, but perhaps I can come back 
to get a tip from you as to how you bring 
down your mortality figures, and bring up 
your children.” 

It does not look as if Ishbel will ever stand 
for Parliament. Her father’s career is hers. 
She has campaigned twice for her brother 
Malcolm, once when he was not even in 
England, and won the seat for ‘him both 
times. Her older brother Alastair is an 
architect and is married. Her two younger 
sisters are still at University. 

Ishbel has sailed away again. She has 
gone back to the strenuous years which are 
undoubtedly ahead of her—years for which 
she has unconsciously been preparing all her 
life. She will entertain, as in the past, kings 
and queens and visiting celebrities, the most 
famous people of her land and of other 
countries. There will be the same constant 
stream of guests or political friends. There 
will be unending work and constant de- 
mands on her time, her work, her interest. 
There will be strain and stress and turmoil. 
There will always be her father’s overpower- 
ing need of her. 

Big things lie ahead. Ishbel MacDonald 
is big enough to meet them courageously. 
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Adding: Distinction to Ordinary Gifts 


Continued from page 10 


cover the outside with one of the smart new 
wall papers that have a modernistic pattern 
in silver or gold. Bind the top with passe 
partout tape in harmonizing color 


HE vogue for the captivating Godey 

print as an applied decoration has 
introduced other beguiling prints of the 
same period, as well as modern etchings and 
woodcuts new and old. The wastepaper 
basket which makes use of a delicately hand- 
colored Godey print as a decorative panel, 
is equally at home in living room or bed- 
room, when given a suitable background. 
The one illustrated is developed in a light 
and dark mulberry. 

Any shape basket may be used, so long 
as its surface is quite smooth. It is prefer- 
able that the top edge be sandpapered to 
roundness, so that it will not readily cut 
its covering. If it seems wise, a binding of 


wood are most useful for covering. 

A very tough and heavy damask-pat- 
terned paper in light mulberry covers this 
basket. A more durabk covering would be 
a damask-patterned light-weight oilcloth. 
Let the covering turn over on the bottom 
far enough to ensure neatness and overlap 
it half an inch at the top. Line smoothly 
with neutral colored wall paper—one of the 
plaster-effect papers is very good, because | 
it does not readily soil. Carry the lining 
to within a quarter of an inch of the top. 

Centre the print nicely and paste it on. | 
Paste down a border of harmonizing or | 
blending color, and carry the piece which | 
goes across the top and bottom of the 
picture all around the basket, | 





Christmas Roses and Mistletoe 


Continued from page 19 


parcel said ‘‘flowers”’ distinctly. Slamming 
it down on the desk, the messenger boy 
ceased whistling long enough to chirp, “For 
Miss Esdaile.”’ 

“She’s gone away for Christmas.” 

The messenger boy blinked. ‘Well, I 
ain’t goin’ to cart them weeds back. Stick 
‘em in ‘er room.” 

“She won't be back for a week.” 

The messenger boy humped thin 
shoulders. ‘I should worry—I should care,”’ 
he remarked blandly and with a grin light- 
ing his face he departed, the shrill echo of 
his tune trailing behind him. 

Mr. Meekins thoughtfully contemplated 
the large green parcel. Miss Esdaile. The 
name recalled that sentimental spinster and 
her alert interest in all the young people 
in the Lombard—especially young Mrs. 
Carruthers. Miss Esdaile appreciated noth- 
ing in the world so much as romance. Slowly 
Mr. Meekins untied the string, wondering 
what he should do with the flowers. No 
use putting them in her room to fade. Then 
a smile twitched at the corners of his mouth. 
He peered inside the parcel. Roses—white 
dewy roses on a bed of maiden hair fern. 

Nothing could be more suitable. He 
picked up the small envelope which en- 
closed the card with the name of the sender 
and put it in Miss Esdaile’s box. He would 
confess to her when she returned from her 
visit. Then he re-wrapped the box, being 
careful to refold the paper in its original 
creases. That done, he laboriously rubbed 
out Miss Esdaile’s name, substituting an- 
other, and took the box to the elevator. 
“Take this up to Mrs. Carruthers on the 
sixth,” he said briskly to the boy. 

Inspiration is a dangerous thing. No 
sooner was Mr. Meekins back at his desk 
than there came another flash. Audacious— 
daring! Yet what was the use of sending 
roses to Mrs. Carruthers? It accomplished 
nothing. His mission would only be com- 
menced—and the urge to accomplish what 
he had set out to do, became imperative. 

He searched, found a small box, and in 
it placed a sprig of mistletoe from the brass 
bow! on the desk. Addressing a large hotel 
envelope, he slipped the box inside and 
beckoned a bell-boy lounging half asleep on 
his bench. “Run over to the Sheldrake 


with this and give it to Mr. Carruthers. | 
See that he gets it. It’s important—very.” | 

“Right-o,” sang out the boy and darted | 
across the tiled floor, swinging himself out | 
on the brass guard of the revolving door, | 
an infraction of the rules Mr. Meekins was | 


too preoccupied to notice. 


R. MEEKINS blinked nervously as he 
saw Mr. Carruthers walking quickly 
in the direction of the elevator. It startled 
him to find his scheme working out, and 
he had a nervous qualm. Supposing he had 
done wrong? Suddenly he realized the 
enormity of what he had doneand how the 
management of the Lombard, always in- 
sisting on dignity and a deferential respect 
being paid to guests, would view his act. 
But he banished that thought. What 
concerned him was how it was going to 
effect the lives of those two young people. 
Would it make the break final and irrepar- 
able? It required a delicate touch to inter- 
fere in the married relations of a man and 
his wife; and Mr. Meekins realized that 
he was inexperienced. 

As he stood nervous and uncertain what 
to do, an object caught his eye. He snatched 
it up and slipped from behind the desk. He 
was in time to step into the elevator before 
the door clanged shut. 

“Mr. Carruthers,” he said deferentially, 
his eyes upon the young man’s face. 

Wade Carruthers looked blankly at him 
and then smiled cordially. “Oh, good 
evening, Meekins.” 

“If you want to see Mrs. Carruthers,”’ | 
began Mr. Meekins—-and a faint color rose 
to his sallow cheeks——‘‘I—don’t know if you | 
are aware—you see, she’s moved to the | 
sixth floor. Suite 689.” | 

“Moved, has she? No, I didn’t know. 
The sixth, you say?” 

“Thought I’d better come up with you 
and show you,” Mr. Meekins went on, his 
voice becoming more assured. Then the 
touch of that article in his pocket checked 
He stammered: “It’s con- 


that assurance. 
the way they’ve numbered 


fusing——very 
the suites.” . 

But Wade Carruthers was not listening. 
He had, after the first sentence, dismissed 
the desk clerk with a pitying, ‘Poor old 
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passe partout tape may first be turned over 
the edge to give it smoothness and strength. 
Round, oval and Square boxes of fibre or | 





People are often too patient with 
pain. Suffer when there is no need to 
suffer. Shopping with a head that 
throbs. Working though they ache 
all over. 


And an Aspirin tablet would bring 
immediate relief! 


The best time to take Aspirin is the 
moment you first feel the pain. Why 
postpone relief until the pain has 
reached its height? Why hesitate to 
take anything so harmless as these 
tablets? They can’t hurt you; can’t 
form any “habit.” 


There are numerous uses of Aspirin 
that everyone should know. Read the 
proven directions for checking colds, 
easing a sore throat; relieving head- 
aches and the pains of neuralgia, 
neuritis, rheumatism, etc. 


You may take Aspirin as often as 
there is any need. You can always 
count on its quick comfort. But if 
the pain is of frequent recurrence, 
see a doctor as to its cause. 


PIRIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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ORIENTAL PLUSH—The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery 


a drop of gas will take 


spots out of that material” 


Owners or enciosed cars up- 
holstered in Oriental Plush have 
few worries about dirt. For 
Oriental Plush can be used month 
after month without cleaning, and 
without soiling the daintiest frock 
which rides upon it. Even when it 
does become soiled, it cleans easily 
and quickly. A drop of gasoline 
removes spots—a vacuum cleaner 
the dust and dirt. 


Cleanliness is but one of Oriental 
Plush’s many superiorities. It is 
even more famous for its sunny 


sheen, which glistens almost ani- 
mately, undimmed by time or 
wear. And being a pile fabric, it 
wears longer—in fact, Oriental 
Plush serves faithfully as long as 
your car itself. 

Available without extra cost, if 
you specify it when you purchase 
your next new Chrysler, McLaugh- 
lin-Buick or Marquette, Stude- 
baker, Chevrolet, Oakland or 
Pontiac, Durant, Oldsmobile or 
Viking, in practically all enclosed 
models. The Oriental Textiles 
Company Limited, Oshawa, Can. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
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a grunt and a snort and taking cared 
case from his pocket deliberately helped 
himself. ““May I smoke?” 
pointed politeness as he lit it. Nancy’s head 
went higher. She disdained a rep! Her 
look, translated said. “‘I I can’t 
stop you. Odd what manners some people 
have.” 

“T should have thought,”” Wade went on, 
soothed by his cigarette, ‘or I might say 
I should have hoped you would have come 
to realize what a very wasteful habit it is.” 

Nancy favored him with a cutting look. 
“Really,” she was at a loss to find words 
with which to retort to this appzlling piece 
of impudence. “I didn’t invite you here 
tonight. I didn’t want you. You came, 
forcing your way in and then dare to go 
into my bath room. I'd hate to stay where 
I wasn’t wanted,’”’ she said witheringly, 
“I'd hate like anything to sit and smoke in 


he enquired with 


suppose 


someone’s sitting room, knowing how objec- 
tionable—how very objectionable,”’ she sup- 
plemented, “it was to that person to have 
you.” 

“Just as objectionable to me, I assure 


“You didn’t suppose 


you,”’ Wade put in. 
visit.” 


I was exactly enjoying this little 
“Then why did you come?” 
Wade shrugged his shoulders. ‘Heaven 

knows—because I’m nothing but a silly ass, 

I suppose. I thought you had sent for me 

with that piffling sprig of mistletoe—sort of 

thing you would do—sentimental rubbish 
and seeing it was Christmas Eve—I didn’t 
have the heart to stay away.” 

Nancy’s eyes blinked. Color stained her 
face. ‘As though you could possibly imagine 
I'd want you—after the things you said.” 

“I didn’t say half as much as you did.” 

“After the things you said,”’ repeated 
Nancy, ignoring the interruption. ‘‘Saying 
I left the soap in the bath because—you 
supposed I wasn’t used to baths —-brought 
up in the gutter.”” She gulped back tears 
“because mother gave music lessons after 
father died.” 

Wade pressed his lips together. He paused 
before replying. Her words infuriated him 
afresh. Old anger was reviving in him. 
Memory obligingly furnished him with all 
the details of that spirited occasion. It was 
so thoroughly absurd. It was so idiotic, 
wasting soap that way. And then that 
remark about the music Accusing 
him of the most loathsome snobbishness, of 
the most contemptible caddishness. He had 
made the remark originally, half jocularly, 
with perhaps a degree of irritation because 
of that habit of hers. Easy enough, surely, 
to put the soap back in the soap dish. As 
though he hadn’t always told her how he 
admired her mother—what a perfect brick 
she had been! 

He tried to keep the hot anger from his 
voice. “I’ve told you repeatedly that I have 
the greatest respect for your mother. I 
don’t know anyone I admire more. It was 
simply, and you know it, that I was irritated 
on account of that perfectly disgusting habit 
of yours which you wouldn't stop. That 
was all it was. You know it.” 

“So you had to throw it up in my face 
that I was poor,’’ Nancy went on, just as 
though he hadn’t this moment vehemently 
denied any such implication. ‘‘Just because 
mother was left penniless-- you have to say 
I was brought up in the gutter.” 

Here it was, this absurd quarrel, starting 
all over again after six months. Maddening, 
how women clung to some irrelevant accusa- 
tion, knowing it to be false, so as to pul a 
man in the wrong. Wade got up and paced 
to the window—back to the door. What 
a Christmas Eve! He attacked the door 
again. Shook it savagely. It remained shut. 
He threw himself down in a chair. “‘Sup- 
pose,” and his tone was intended to be 
placating, but Nancy found it only patron 
izing, “Suppose we forget all this.” 

“Easy enough for you,” she re torted, 
refusing to look at him. “It your 
family who was insulted —it wasn’t —" 

“You were so busy with me you h idn't 
time for my family,” he retorted qui kly, 
“rotter blackguard bounder—cad 
—beast—surely I’ve forgotten half of your 
delightful descriptions—those don’t seem to 
be enough,” 
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‘altered to her lips, a smile that paid tribute 
to the half- reininiaien fluency of her in- 


vectives 
“Are we to sit up and fig! 
Wade enqui vitl 
a le enquired with re Siete 
Who's fighting? I’m not. |] don’t want 
to say a word to vou Not—one—word.” 


t all night? 


ILENC E. Nancy leaned back in her 

chair, folded her small hands and closed 
her eyes. She gave all the appearance of 
falling into an untroubled sleep. Wade’s 
eyes rested upon her. No one could !o k 
so beautiful asleep as Nancy. There was 
something inexpressibly appealing to him 
in that still small figure. Heavy lashes lay 
on her ivory cheeks, lips were parted, giving 

look of childlike innocence to her little 
oval face. As he watched her, all the old 
glamor of her charm came back. Memory 
transported him to the days before the fatal 
quarrel idyllic days. He recalled watch- 
ing her asleep once before. The room faded: 
the wall paper changed to interlacing 
branches. He had taken off his coat to 
make a pillow for her head. He remembered 
how she had opened her eyes and seeing 
him beside her had said: “Nothing could 
ever come between us.” 

Sharply he realized how hard that chair 
must be for her small head and soft little 
body. He longed to lift her and put her 
down on the bed, covering her up with that 
silken quilt. But he didn’t dare. Poor little 
kid! 

What a Christmas 
thought she looked pale—it was perhaps the 
black she was wearing. He never remem- 
bered seeing her in black before. She usually 
colors. Her eyes opened— 
So she wasn’t asleep. 


Eve for her! He 


wore soft, pale 
then closed again. 


“Why are you wearing black?” broke 
from him, “I thought you hated black!” 
Her eyes flew open like a doll’s. She 


at him without speaking—a look in 
grief and tears were mingled with 

“Don't you suppose,” she said in 
“don’t you suppose I’d 


looked 
which 

disdain 
a quiet little voice 
wear black for mother?” 

He stared. “Black for your mother?” 
His tone was incredulous. 

“Didn’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“Know that mother died 
you left me?” 

Wade sprang to his feet and stood before 
her, pity and regret tugging at his heart. 
“You don’t mean-—you never mean—oh, 
you poor little kid! You poor, poor little 
kid!” 

Nancy blinked. A slow tear ran down one 


then another and another. 
Why on earth 


a week after 


chee} 

“Why didn’t you tell me? 
didn’t you let me know?” 

She didn’t ans owe r, twisting and untwist- 
ing her hands while tears continued to flow. 
His sympathy provoked a sob. She made 
a vain struggle for control, biting her lips 
savagely, pulling fiercely at a fold of her 
little black dress 

“Oh, you poor, lonely little kid. Why 
didn’t you let me know? Why didn’t you 
tell me? And you had to go home alone.” 

“T didn’t go home. I couldn’t.” 

‘How do you mean—you couldn’t?” 

“I hadn’t the money to go. There was 
no one I could ask for it.’” She put up slender 
fingers before her face to hide the tears. 

“Good lord!” Wade exclaimed. And then 
with a surge of bitterness for himself, “I 
don’t wonder you don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with me. I don’t wonder in 
the very least! Poor little kid, married to 
blackguard —a cad—a perfect beast - 

She shook her head violently; lifted big 
grev eyes still drowned in tears “You're 
not.” she sobbed, “it was you who didn’t 
want to have anything to do with me. 
Brought up in the 

A hand softly covered her mouth. 

You poor little kid.” 

Over the the city, solemnly, 

pealed out the bells. ‘“‘Peace on 
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earth,” they carolled, and peacefully Nancy 
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“Don’t 
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lifted her head from Wade’s shoulder. 

“Listen, oh listen,”’ there was surprise in 

her tone as though the fact had newly | 
’s Christmas Day.” 


broken upon her, “It 
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* For General hall lighting use 
60 watt Laco Mazda Inside 
Frosted Lamps. 
For decorative lighting the 
5A. 19, 25 watt colored lamps 
are recommended. 


You might as well wear 
no stockings at all 








HINDS 


| Honey Almond 


REAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 
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| He s Honey and « d Cream now 50 
re. Hinds ‘Co, (Canada) 


Lehn & Fink 


in Canada 
Limited 
i) Limited, Toronto 


| Distrib uted | Canada 





"Tass is, for all the protection 
these gossamer wisps of chiffon give 
your ankles. It takes very special 
care, nowadays, to keep your skin 
smooth and white and lovely—free 
from chapping and roughening. Each 
morning, before you dress, rub your 





hands—with almond-scented, pro- 
tecting Hinds Cream. Spread it on 
again before you hop into bed. This 
delightful, magic cream will guard 
your skin against the deadly effects 
of cold and rain and chapping winds 
—will keep it exquisitely firm and 
white. Rub it into your hands partic- 
ularly—it keeps your cuticle soft— 
your knuckles smooth—your whole 
hands groomed and young. Send the 
coupon below for a generous sample 
bottle. See what wonders 
just a few days’ use of 
Hinds Cream will do for 
your skin. 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Dept. 1609, 9 Davies Avenue 
Toronto 8, Canada 


Send me a sample bottle of HINDS CREAM, 





the protecting cream for the skin. 
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The Aeropack 
is an ideal gift 
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the Aeropack fits any costume 


Styled—one season short, one season long—the length of costume 


presents a problem when choosing baggage. In designing the 
Aeropack, McBrine has been mindful of the trends of fashion. 


The wardrobe hanger device of the 
Aeropack—exclusively McBrine—is so 
arranged that dresses short or long 
are accommodated equally well. All your 
garments will be carried free from 
wrinkling or crushing. Yet notwith- 
standing, the Aeropack is the smallest, 
the lightest and the most compact of 
this type of hand baggage yet offered. 


To really appreciate the Aeropack’s con- 
venience and style, examine it at any 
good dealer’ s store. Sita al the inter- 
esting booklet“ When Girls Leave ome.’? 
When choosing travelling equipment— 
from a wardrobe trunk lo a brief case— 
look for the McBrine trademark. 





The McBrine-Mendel Wardrobe Trunk. 





The L. McBRINE CO. LIMITED 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ME WRINIE 


AROUND-THE-WORLD <8 BACCACE 








LUXURIES! FOR CHRISTMAS 


Can you afford them on your present income? 


If not, we can give you pleasant, dignified work to increase your 
income by a substantial amount. 


Write to us for full information 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
Toronto 2, Ontario 









chap, he’s breaking up.” He was watching 


the floors slip by with a manifest impatience. 
The sixth. Mr. Meekins hi 
keep pace with Wade Carruthers’ long quick 
strides. ‘‘Down this way, sir,”” Mr. Meekins 
said, darting ahead and stopping before a 
closed door. Wade Carruthers knocked 
sharply and turned the handie without 
waiting for a reply. He walked in and closed 
the door, leaving Mr. Meekins outsid 

Then Mr. Meekins performed an extra 
ordinary acticn. Taking the object from 
his pocket he inserted it in the lock, turned 
it noiselessly and slipped the key back into 
his pocket. It was fortunate, he thought 
as he walked back along the corridor, that 
wemen were so careless about leaving their 
keys in the office. He was forever reminding 
Mrs. Carruthers especially to keep her door 
locked. 


A HIS abrupt entrace Nancy 
Carruthers, occupied in arranging white 
roses in a crystal bowl looked up startled 
Her face grew scarlet, then the color slowly 
| faded. Her lips parted, but the conven- 
tional smile which sprang naturally to them 
fled. She appeared to be unable to speak. 
Emotion sometimes has a paralyzing effect 

“I came the instant I got the mistletoe,” 
said Wade, jubilantly, boyishly, looking at 
Nancy as though the gates of Heaven had 
opened and he had met with an angel. 
Perhaps Nancy’s faculties were too numbed 
to observe that look, or, seeing it, failed to 
decipher its meaning. Mechanically her 
brain set to work on his literal words. Her 
hands fluttered aimlessly over the roses. 

“The mistletoe! What mistletoe?” 

“The mistletoe you sent, of course,”’ there 
was an impatience in the tone that suggested 
an eager desire to push aside trifles and 
come to grips with more important matters 

“I didn’t send any mistletoe,”” Nancy said 
blankly. She looked at him steadily and 
that look perceptibly cooled his first ardor 
The touch of the roses recalled her. ‘‘It was 
good of you to send the roses. They’re 
lovely. I-—I—” 

““Roses,”” he echoed, ‘‘you mean those 
roses? I never sent them.” 

“You didn’t?” 

He shook his head. Mystification ap- 
peared in both their faces. The first glow 
faded. A rigidity was creeping over Nancy 
She held her small gold lacquered head high. 
“Then where did they come from?” 

“Blessed if I know. But what’s this about 
the mistletoe. Why it was in a Lombard 
Hotel envelope. You must have sent it 
Who else would?” 

She shrugged. Then picking up a whit: 
rosebud with an assumed nonchalance she 
stuck it in among the roses. It was a well 
calculated indifference--calculated to hurt. 
“T don’t know a thing about the mistletoe.” 
Her voice was cold, formal. ‘I only know 
I didn’t send it.”’ 

“Nor did I send the roses. Likely, isn’t 
i?" 

“Just as likely my sending you mistletoe.” 
She gave a laugh, high and short, ending 
abruptly. ‘Imagine your even thinking it 
came from me.”’ 

Wade Carruthers stuck his hands deep 
into his pockets. His mouth grew taut. He 
turned away from that impudent small 
figure busy again with the roses, and took 
a step or so toward the door. ‘‘Well, I guess 
there’s some fool mistake. I’m sorry I 
came.”’ 

“So am I. Dreadfully sorry.’’ 

Three strides and he was at the door. He 
wrenched at the glass handle and pulled. 
The door refused to open. Again he jerked 
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“Door’s locked. Where’s the 


the handle 
5 


ey 

“Of course it isn’t locked. I never lock it. 
How could it be locked when you’ve just 
come in?” she threw at him triumphantly. 

He twisted the handle again—but no 
amount of turning the handle will open 
a locked door “Well, it’s locked now,” 
he said grimly, glad to put her in the wrong 

“Impossible.”’ Nancy left the roses and 
tried the door — astonishment showed in her 
face. She looked at him, startled. ‘‘Why, 
it is locked. How perfectly extraordinary 

And I haven't got my key. I always leave 
it downstairs.” 

‘Fine place to leave it. I'll call the office,” 
and Wade jiggled the hook savagely. The 
line buzzed but no answer came. He jiggled 
it again. Still no response. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with this hotel? They don’t answer.” 

**Nonsense,”” exclaimed Nancy sharply, 
‘someone must answer of course.’” Snatch- 
ing the receiver from Wade. ‘‘Let me try.” 

The line buzzed monotonously. Her 
attempts to call the office were no more 
successful than his had been. She hung up 
the receiver slowly and looked blankly at 
Wade. 

“This is nice,”” he remarked with bitter 
rancour; “here we are cooped up—door 
lockedtelephone out of business.” He 
looked at the door critically. ‘I suppose 
I could break it open.” 

“You can’t do that. 
whole hotel aroused.” 

“Then what do you propose doing?” 

Nancy sat down on a stiff chair and folded 
her hands. ‘‘Waiting until someone comes 
along and opens it,’’ she said in a sweet cool 
voice, adding: “I don't see that there’s 
anything else to do.” 

“And when do you suppose someone will 
come along and open it?’’ he asked in mimi- 
cry of her tone. 

“Tomorrow morning, of course, I always 
have my breakfast brought up.” 

“Delightful prospect. Tomorrow morn- 
ing! Who do you suppose could have locked 

it?” 

“There’s a new maid on this floor. She’s 
always doing stupid things. She locked it 
once before when I was out. You see the 
management like people to keep their doors 
locked.” 

*That’s why you always keep yours open, 
I suppose,” he said sarcastically. 

“Exactly,”’ she responded in her sweet, 
singing treble 

“All very well for you,” Wade retorted, 
“it’s your room. No particular reason for 
you to want to get out.” 

Nancy’s eyes smoldered. 


I don’t want the 


ADE CARRUTHERS knew there 

was only one door to the suite. A 
glance at the window revealed no iron railing 
of a fire escape. He went to the bedroom 
window. Nothing there. He threw up the 
small, opaque glass window in the bath 
room, oblivious to the absurdity of imagin- 
ing he could squeeze through so small an 
opening. Then the floor caught his atten- 
tion. Nancy had evidently just been having 
a bath. A grim smile crossed his face as he 
glanced into the bath and saw a2 cake of 
soap-—a melting, glutinous pink mass cover- 
ing the drain pipe. 

“T see that you still persist in that de- 
lightful habit of leaving your soap in the 
bath.”” It relieved his surcharged feelings 
to make his tone as icy as he could. 

Nancy’s soft mouth curled at the corners. 
“It’s my soap, isn’t it? I didn’t invite you 
to explore my bath room.” 

Wade sat down with something between 
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HERE, oh where, have I tasted such vegetable soup 

before . . . when did such a delicious aroma as 
this come my way A-ha-a-a-a! the dear old home 
“down on the farm.” 


The fields . . . the corn . . . the tang of vegetables in 
the air . . . carrots, peas, potatoes, turnips, simmering in 
the big black pot hanging over 
the kitchen fire. A-ha-a-a-a! . 
twice A-ha-a-a-a! I wouldn’t have 
missed it for worlds! 


And that’s just what CLARK’S 


VEGETABLE SOUP IS. ..a 


The contents of Clark's little bit of old-time soup. Better 
Vegetable Soup have 
passed than Mother used to make . 


Federal Government . . 
eesakan just that and nothing more! 








GREEN 
BROTH 







TOMATO - VEGETABLE 
OXTAIL - CHICKEN - PEA 
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PEA - MUTTON 
SCOTCH BROTH 


MOCK TURTLE - JULIENNE 


MULLIGATAWNY 


W:CLARK lmureEp, Establishments at MONTREAL, P.Q., ST. REMI, P.Q., and HARROW, ONT. 
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Through improved methods of 

handling, marketing and advertis- 

ing dried fruits have won wide 

recognition for their high nu- 
tritive value. 
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THE DECEMBER MARKET BASKET 


Dyed fruits hesonie of great importance? 


eG. new crop of dried fruits is now appearing on the 
market just at a time when our fresh fruits are probably at 
their lowest ebb. Time was when some of them were held 
more or less in ill repute; but through improved methods of 
handling, marketing and advertising they have now gained 
their rightful place on the menu, and are widely recognized 
for their high nutritive value. In most instances their 
keeping qualities have improved, and certainly their appear- 
ance and flavor are much more pleasing to the consumer. 

Today most of our raisins come from California. Very 
few—in comparison with years gone by—are now imported, 
with the exception of the large table raisins and the loose 
muscatels. The Americans have introduced the carton or 
packaged raisin, so that it is seldom, indeed, that one now 
finds raisins sold in bulk. : 

The principal selling varieties of raisins are (1) the tiny 
seedless, produced from the Thompson seedless grapes, sun 
dried and cured; (2) the seeded raisins, and of these we 
have two kinds—the puffed and the seeded muscats. The 
seeds are removed from the latter by crushing, and from the 
former by a special process designed to extract the seeds 
without crushing the raisins or allowing any of the juice to 
escape. These are nice large, plump raisins which puff up 

~much better than those crushed in cooking, separate easily 
and are not sticky to handle. A carton containing the same 
weight of the puffed raisins is noticeably larger than one 
containing the crushed variety. (3) Sultana raisins, in 
direct contrast to the other raisins, are practically all 
imported from Greece and Spain. There is an imitation 
produced in the southern states from the small Thompson 
seedless grape, bleached to look like Sultana raisins, but so 
far they cannot compare in quality or flavor with the real 
Sultanas. (4) And then we have the large attractive table 
raisins which are so plentiful now for the Christmas trade. 
The majority of these come from Spain. Although there are 
California table raisins they have not the flavor of the 
European. The table raisins are all muscatels from the 
Muscat grapes, and their standard of quality is rigidly 
maintained by the Spanish government, which allows six 
different grades depending upon the quality, size and 
appearance. This ensures an even size and quality through- 
out the package. There is just one crop a year which is 
distributed to the market during November. The table 
raisins do not keep well; in about four months they become 
dry and coated with sugar, as they have been sun dried and 
cured naturally, and not treated in any way to prolong 
their keeping qualities. Cooking raisins, on the other hand, 
are given a chemical bath which insures their keeping 
throughout the year. 

Currants, which are really a tiny raisin without seeds, all 
come from Corinth in Greece, and are peculiar to that 
locality. So far it has not been possible to produce them 
anywhere else. 


= 


by MARGARET E. READ 


Figs grow on trees from fifteen to twenty feet high in 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. They are 
also cultivated, to a certain extent, in the southern and 
western states, especially California, but it is impossible to 
grow the choicest fruit on this continent. California figs are 
very small, and consequently are usually marketed in cans 
or glass jars in syrup. In this way their size shows to the 
best advantage. Neither their size nor flavor commend 
them as pressed figs, for eating. The most delicious are the 
Smyrna figs, which are large and of excellent flavor. The 
two varieties of figs are the pressed and the pulled. The 
latter are packed in their natural shape and are not treated 
in any way. They are, of course, cleaned, but they are not 
subjected to any treatment intended to improve the flavor 
or appearance. Pressed figs, on the other hand, are packed 
and pressed by hand and coated with a syrup which pro- 
duces a fresh glossy appearance, and also acts more or less 
as a preservative. The cooking figs are smaller fruit of 
inferior quality and they are not treated in any way to 
insure their keeping qualities nor to improve their appear- 





ance. They are usually packed in twenty-five-pound 
bamboo sacks, but they are, also, sometimes strung on 
strings. 

In hot, dry desert lands, at a height of fifty, sixty or one 
hundred feet, dates grow as golden bunches of fruit on huge 
palm trees. There are three well-known varieties—the 
Turkish, the Tunis and the Persian. The Turkish are 
carefully packed by cheap native labor in fifty-pound 
containers, and then repacked upon importation in ten- 
ounce and two-pound packages, or they may be left in the 
large containers and sold in bulk. The small packages are 
disinfected and treated so that they will keep for many 
months. The bulk dates are not treated, and consequently 
are obtainable only from November until March. They 
are, of course, very much cheaper than the small packages 
and have a decidedly better flavor, a more natural flavor. 
In addition to the above packages there is a ten-ounce 
package of stoned dates. The Tunis date is a large golden 
or amber date, with very soft skin and much larger than the 
Turkish date. They are in season from November until 
March, and are used chiefly as a table date. A light treat- 
ment of olive oil acts more or less as a preservative. Persian 
dates are very firm, black dates, also in season from 
November until March. They are used chiefly for stuffing. 

Prunes are prepared from certain varieties of plums 
containing more than twelve per cent of sugar, and such 
plums are frequently spoken of as prunes while they are 
still on the tree. They are produced in several European 
countries, in South America, Australia and the southern 
states. At the present time practically all of the prunes 
imported into Canada come from the southern states, but 
with the favorable trade relations between Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada we are now beginning to import them 
from our sister countries within the empire. Of the prunes 
from the southern states the best quality comes from the 
Santa Clara Valley in California. The Oregon prunes are 
not as sweet nor as good a flavor. Prunes are classified 
according to size, varying from the very small ones, which 
are called ninety to one hundred size, and which means that 
there are from ninety to one hundred prunes in a pound, to 
the largest size which runs from eighteen to twenty-four 
prunes to the pound. Naturally the largest are the most 
expensive, but usually a medium size serves most practical 
purposes. The dealers, finding that they could not market 
the smallest ones as readily as the larger ones, sought a new 
method of merchandising and evolved the so-called dry 
pack prunes, which really are the same as the ordinary dried 
prune. 

Apricots are grown on a low tree belonging to the same 
family as the rose, and may be cultivated in all temperate 
regions. They are sun dried and cured, and then graded as 
Standard, Choice and Fancy—according to size. They are 
packed in twenty-five-pound boxes and sold in bulk. 
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Give Home- Made 


Continued from page 21 


icing in a p: per cornet and pipe on the eyes, 
or if done quickly a little of the fondant 
cream can be used in the same way. To 
make a variety, color more cream red and 
favor strawberry; or yellow and flavor 
lemon. Mold as before, but do not cover 
with chocolate. Tails for these must be 
fixed on with white of egg or dissolved gum. 
With a little ingenuity, a host of fanciful 
and original shapes and a very pleasing list 
of subjects can be made up in this way, and 
are highly appreciated by children. 


Fruits and Nuts in Marzipan Paste 


A particularly delicious variety of candies 
can be molded from marzipan paste, colored 
and finished to suit the subject 

To make marzipan paste, take: 


1 Pound of granulated sugar 
lg Pound of white corn syrup 
\ Pint of hot water 


Use a four-quart saucepan. Stir until 
sugar is dissolved. Boil to 238 degrees then 
remove from fire, and add slowly, stirring 
well in: 

14 Pound of icing sugar (free 
from lumps) 
14 Pound of ground almonds 
Almond flavoring 


When thoroughly mixed, pour into basin 
or tin and leave to cool. When using, if 
paste is inclined to be at all soft use more 
icing sugar. 

To imitate potatoes, take a quantity of the 
paste, knead it well, form into shape of 
potatoes, pressing little dents to imitate eyes, 
and finish by rolling in good cocoa powder. 

For brazil nuts, mold paste into the 
shape of nuts and finish by rolling in cocoa 
powder as for potatoes. 

For lemons and bananas, work yellow 
coloring into the paste as it is being kneaded, 
mold into shapes, using a little colored 
green to finish the crown on the lemon 

For oranges, color orange and finis!i’ the 
crown green. 

For apples and pears, color pale green, 
insert a clove for the eye and a strip of 
angelica for the strig. Leave to dry then 
tint a delicate rosy pink, using a small brush 
dipped in red coloring. 


Marzipan Squares 


Color equal portions of marzipan paste 
red, yellow and green, leaving one portion 
white. Roll each out into long thin strips 
about as thick as a lead pencil. Brush lightly 
with white of egg or dissolved gum, and 
Place two of the strips on the other two. 
Now roll down a sheet of marzipan paste 
very thin, brush over with white of egg, and 
Wrap up the strips of color in it. Press well 
with a knife and make perfectly square then 
slice into pieces about half an inch thick and 
leave to dry. 

Marzipan paste, when 
shapes, makes a delicious centre for choco- 
late covering. 


molded into 


Stuffed Dates de Luxe 


Take a quantity of fondant cream, flavor 
vanilla. Add chopped raisins, chopped nuts, 
and pieces of candied cherries. Pit the dates 
and put in as much of the filling as they will 
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Facts About Tea series—No. 10, 


Tea-its growth in Ceylon 


The climate of this beautiful island 
owing to the heavy rainfall, is pre- 
eminently suited to the cultivation 
of tea. The first plantation was 
opened in 1867. In that year there 
| were ten acres under cultivation. 
| Last year the acreage under 


tea was over 400,000 and 236 


(For cutting into fancy shapes) | 
*lTe mat 
| million pounds were exported. 


“DALADA” 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 





Candies for Xmas 


take. Finish by placing pieces of cherry and 
nuts in exposed part, and roll in cocoanut or 
cocoa powder and cinnamon. 

Marzipan paste, as described above, | 
makes an especially nice filling for dates. 









Soak one level teaspoonful of gelatine in 
two teaspoonfuls of cold water for five 
minutes, then dissolve it in three teaspoon- 
fuls of boiling water. Now slowly stir into 
it, using a fork, icing sugar until it forms a 
dough thick enough to knead, adding while 
mixing, the coloring and flavoring desired. 
Using this paste as dough, roll it out on a 
sugar-sprinkled board to about an eighth 
of an inch in thickness. It can then be 
stamped out with any kind of pastry cutter 
or tube, or cut into any fancy shapes de- 
sired-—birds, animals, letters, or leaves- 
from models cut out in cardboard. Use a 
sharp-pointed knife, such as a pocket knife, 
to do this. Leave in a warm place to dry. 

Color white, flavor, vanilla; color green, 
flavor peppermint; color yellow, flavor, 
lemon; color pink, flavor, rose or cherry; 
color orange, flavor, orange. 

The old English style extra strong mints, inching emilee cae a 
rose lozenges, etc., are made in this way. 

A small tin tube or pastry cutter can be ee. 
used to stamp them out. ¢ pode. nae 
i ane 
th PERFORATING 


qt 















Fried Eggs and Bacon 






To form the eggs, put a quantity of fon- 
dant cream into a double boiler, gently thin h 
until of good running consistency, flavor | 
with vanilla, then with a large spoon pour 
on to wax paper so that it forms into fairly 
large circles (as previously described for 
cream wafers). Leave a small portion in the 
saucepan and color this yellow. If neces- 
sary, thicken this with a little cold fondant 
cream, and then place on the centre of the 
white circles to form the yolk. If preferred, 
marzipan paste, colored yellow, may be 


CUTTING AND 
ROLLING ORY 
Foon STUFFS ON 






used instead. 

To represent bacon, take a small tin dish 
or cardboard box lid, line it with wax paper, 
then pour alternate layers of warmed fon- 
dant cream. flavored with vanilla, and mar- 
zipan paste colored red, flavored with cherry 
or strawberry. Get an uneven effect if 
possible, but see that each layer is set 
enough before adding the next, or the candy 
mav mix. For the rind use lozenge paste, 
rolled very thin prepared with caramel color- 
ing, or a little chocolate melted and mixed 
in when adding the flavoring. Use white of 
egg or dissolved gum to make it stick. When 
set, remove wax paper and brush under part 
and sides with chocolate melted in fondant. 
This will give a smoked effect. Cut up into 
slices. Little dashes of the dissolved choco- : 
late fondant can also be used on the eggs to 
give the crisp brown effect produced in 










NEEDA a) 4 SCRIBBLE ON 
LONG STRIP OF PAPER? 


Tt is amazing how often you need clean, 
smooth paper to cover a shelf; to line trays, 
drawers or trunks; to wrap parcels; to roll 
dried foods on; to cut patterns, or for the 
children to draw on! Sani-Shelf, a big roll 
of clean, smooth, paper that comes in a knife- 


frying edged box, meets these countless needs. 
Molded Animals 
At druggists, stationers, grocers and 


department stores. 


Chocolate 


If small tin molds, representing animals, 
fishes, birds, or other subjects are available, 
thev may be filled with milk chocolate cover- 
ing. allowed to remain for several hours 
and then removed by gently 
They make an interesting addi- 
chocolate-covered mice and 


until set, 
knocking 
tion to 
marzipan truits 


Ne ALE a ee 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


the 
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attractive posters and intriguing wording 
that there is going to be a birthday party 
Ask everyone, when they buy their tickets 
to state in what month they were born. 
That will tell you how many people you will 
have for each month. Form a committee of 
twenty-four people—two for each month 
who will take charge of twelve tables and 
decorate them to represent the twelve 
months of the year. 

January table could be all crystal, with a 
huge snowball in the centre containing 
crackers and favors. Icicles of white paper 
could hang down the sides of the table, and, 
of course, plain white table napkins should 
be used. 

February is St. Valentine’s month, so 
hearts and arrows, loving doves, and every- 
thing sweethearts know about February 14 
should be sufficient decoration for Feb- 
ruary’s table. 

St. Patrick’s day comes in March. A 
white cloth with ten-inch green paper 
runners, one lengthwise and two across the 
table, and shamrock leaves in paper at in- 
tervals dotted about the cloth and bordering 
the hem suggest one method of treatment. 
Green candles in shamrock-trimmed sconces 
wculd make a centrepiece. 

Little, fluffy yellow chicks and Easter eggs 
will transform a table into a farmyard to 
represent Easter in April. 

May is the month of spring flowers, and 
June marriages and rcses. A doll bride, 
complete with long flowing train of tulle 
surveying the guests from the centre of the 
table, white table napkins made like roses 
in fact, you can have the whole wedding 
down to the confetti. 

Holidays start in July, so make your 
table a camp scene with miniature tents, 
camp fires, frying pans, and all the other 
camping accessories. 

August suggests fall flowers and Sep- 
tember autumn leaves. 

October table may be weird with witches 
and eerie with the ghosts and goblins of 
Hallowe’en. November is the month of 
Chrysanthemums and, of course. December 
means Christmas. 

Get someone of good taste to judge the 
tables and present a prize to the best, and 
give a consolation prize for the next best, 
French dressing, or would be so for there is sure to be difficulty in deciding 
if I hadn’t added just a quarter the winner. 

teaspoonful of my magic a & When the guests have all arrived tell 
Perrins.” them they must sit at their own birthday 
month table. Opposites often mix well, and 
there is no surer way of breaking the ice 
among people and ensuring jollity for the 
rest of the evening than by mixing them all 
together to eat. 

If it is a Christmas supper make the hall 
festive. The sketch shows how a few rolls of 
paper, cut-outs and posters will give that 
Christmassy feeling without much expense. 
Holly-patterned crépe paper bordered 
with red, will make curtains for the windows. 
And in each space between the windows you 
can put a gay poster, or a Christmas tree 
made of paper festoons, with a trunk of 
cardboard painted green. Then the lights 
can be snow-hung with white crépe paper 
fringe-shades to match the beams dripping 
with paper icicles across the roof of the hall. 
Colored candles, bought by the gross, are 
cheap enough to use by the score on tables 
and windowsills, and grouped and gradu- 
ated make an ideal decoration. Oranges and 
apples, rubbed until they shine and dotted 
here and there in piles, add color to a 
scheme. Bells, holly and other evergreens 
are never-failing decorations. 

Colored paper friezes printed with old- 
time Christmas scenes are pretty for pinning 
round the walls or as runners along the 
edges of the tables. 

Bright, snappy toasts will make a lot of 
fun. Run a competition for the wittiest 
toast in rhyme, song or prose. Parodies on 
popular songs, introducing the names of 
people present, should call for roars of 
laughter... 

Then. when the tables are cleared, let 
everyone run loose. Have your prcgramme 









































































“I say, Mabel, where do you 


learn all these new dishes’? 


“This would be the best yet, if it 
were not for some of the others! 
I had no idea I had married such 
a trick cook.” 


“My mother’s daughter, old dear. 
She imparted a few secrets of fine 
cookery that she felt ought to 
help keep my home happy. One 
of them was to season my dishes 
successfully—to make even very 


simple things savoury and tempt- 


“Mother’s seasoning trick is Lea 
& Perrins Sauce—a few drops of 
it contain countless herbs and 
spices I could never learn to use 
by themselves; in Lea & Perrins 
they are all expertly blended for 
me, and it is so easy to add a few 
drops to my soup—a dash to the 

avy—a little in a sandwich fill- 
ing, in made up fish and meat 
dishes like this souffié; a dash of 
Lea & Perrins in a salad mixture 
or in a dressing, works wonders 


—this is a perfectly ordinary 


ing. 
“Another ‘trick’, as you call it, is 
to adopt new things occasionally 
—or them to your own 
liking. t is what seems to 
tickle my noble lord’s fancy so 
much!” 


“Well, now that you speak of it, 
I realize what fine flavour your 
dishes have, old and new. They 
ane make me ~ to see 

em again soon—altho a 
new dish makes a hit with <0 li 
I began to wonder how you do it.” 


“You’re a wonder Mabel—and 
I'm even luckier than I thought 
I was! I'd like to tell some of the 
fellows who think meals at the 
club a treat, to take home a bottle 
of your LEA & PERRINS.” 


—the sauce for subtle seasoning. 


Savoury Shrimp and Bacon 
1 : 
4 dl flour 
Salt 
Few grains pepper 
Perrins 


until ni b ed; 
Black line soly foo the 


stir until = oth f thickessd Peters moistened 
- ickened. Just ; 
the fret misture, and add eat to taste, pepper and 





PERRINS 
SALICE 
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Making the Church Supper Successful 


Continued from page 24 


made out beforehand to keep things hum- 
ming all the evening, and try to cater for 
young and old if the party is mixed. Px rhaps 
half or two-thirds of the company are 
dancers. Alternate dances with games, and 
occasionally put on an old dance tune like 
“The Blue Danube” or ““The Merry Widow 
Waltz” to please the dancers of yesterday. 

For lots of laughter here is a game open 
to any and all competitors. Divide your 
guests into two teams facing each other on 
chairs in two rows down the room. The two 
people at the top end stretch their legs out 
with their feet together, and you place a 
ball to rest on the top of their feet. Ata 
signal they start to pass the ball on to the 
next person by swinging the legs round and 
dropping the ball between the feet on to 
the neighbor’s feet without letting it roll on 
to the floor. If the ball does fall, then it 
must be put back again on to the feet of the 
person passing it. The team with the fewer 
trembling legs, of course, wins. 

An “Excuse Me” dance goes well with a 
crowd of young people and gives the shy 
ones a chance to meet the people they have 
been secretly admiring. Start the dance, a 
fox-trot or waltz, and give cards printed 
“Excuse Me” to some of the boys and girls 
sitting out. They go tosomeone they would 
like to dance with, and if a girl, she gives 
her card to the girl dancing and claims the 
partner. The deposed one has to search fer 
another partner then, and depose someone 
else. 


OTS of noise and excitement will arise 

from a game like “‘Lightning Engineers 
versus Cyclone Builders.”” Pick two teams 
of ten or twelve people in each. Each team 
has to build in the quickest possible time a 
tower of children’s bricks—the wooden type 
covered with pictures and letters of the 
alphabet with such as tiny children play 
The first person in the Lightning Engineers’ 
team and the first person of the opposing 
team, at the signal “Go!” run a race with 
each other to place the first brick of the 
tower at the other end of the room, and on 
their return touch the hand of the second 
person in their particular team, who does 
the same thing. Careless building will make 
the towers topple and fall, and then the 
next runner must start the tower again with 
his brick. The team with the taller tower 
when all members have run wins. 

Here is a game guaranteed to cause end- 
less laughter. Announce the competition is 
for men only. Hang a few lines of rope 
across the hall and give six or eight men an 
assortment of towels, pillow-covers, blouses, 
handkerchiefs, and so on, and a bag of 
clothes pegs. Watch their antics as they try 
to beat each other to finish hanging out 
their clothes! They will find some ridicu- 
lous way, even to hang a handkerchief, and 
often meet their Waterloo, getting tied in a 
knot when it comes to pegging out a blouse. 

Another game that everyone can join in 
is, “Oh! what a face you have!”’ All sit ina 
circle. One persons begins the game by 
turning to his or her neighbor and saying, 
“Oh! What a face you have!” The neighbor 
replied, “‘What sort of a face have 1?” The 
answer is, ‘An atrocious face,” ““An absurd 
face,”’ or “An aboriginal face.”” Each person 
tells his neighbor in adjectives beginning 
with @ what he thinks of his face, and then 
the game starts on the #’s, or on any other 
letter chosen by vote. The quicker the 
answers and more disparaging the words, 
the heartier the laughter! 

When everyone has dashed about and 
laughed themselves tired, ask a pianist to 
strike up a Christmas carol. Hearty voices 
will sing in parts and one carol will follow 
another until it is time to go home. 

Cups of warm broth and salted biscuits 
served near the door as people go out will 
make a last, warm cheery note and be con- 
solation to those who are sure to say, “Has 
it really come to that time?” If people ask 
that, then all the work and organizing have 
been well worth while, and no one need say 
any more, the supper has been a huge success. 
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The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 30 


But let me advise against hanging many 
photographs in the living room. Personal 
pictures belong in the study or bedroom. 


AS A subscriber to your magazine, I 
should very much appreciate any 
helpful suggestions you could give me in 
atranging the living room of this house we 
have recently rented and which will be our 
home for possibly three or four years only. 
The room is 18 x 13 feet with narrow 
French doors on the west, near the north, 
a fireplace and archway on the south, with 
three windows facing east, and three facing 
north. 
Our furniture consists of a walnut piano 
and bench, Windsor chair, Chesterfield chair, 
bridge lamp, library table, davenport, 
rocker and armchair (reclining style) and 
footstool. The predominant color is brown, 
shading to a lighter ceiling. There is a sun 
porch on the north side, which shades the 
room; so the curtains should be sheer or so 
arranged as not to darken the room too 
much. 


HOWN here (Plan No. 2) is a suggested 

furniture plan for your room. 

As to the curtains I should suggest large 
meshed gold or deep cream net. 


[ WoOuLD greatly appreciate any help you 

can give me in the way of suggestions for 
making my living room more attractive. 
At present it lacks character. I am enclosing 
amore or less accurate sketch which may be 
of some help to you. 

The exposure is east, the casement win- 
dows have diamond panes. I have no glass 
curtains, only damask drapes, mulberry 
with blue and gold stripes and slight gold 
pattern. There is a plant in each of the 
three small windows. 

My rug is taupe background, black border 
mulberry, green, blue and gold pattern, 
Chinese effect. Wall paper is plaster effect 
in deep yellowish cream shade. Chesterfield 
chairs are taupe. Piano and Chesterfield 
table and bookcase are walnut. Gumwood 
trim for all remaining woodwork. 

The outstanding ornaments are an Italian 
marble lamp on Chesterfield table and 
marble bust on piano; a few brass ornaments 
On the mantel which, by the way, is a grey 
and brown brick. I intend to purchase a 
new bridge lamp and shades for brackets 
at each side of the mantel. We have no 
centre lighting. Also, a jardiniére for my fern 
in the window-sill. Shall I stick to the brass 
or might I introduce a little copper or 
bronze? I cannot change my drapes as they 
are comparatively new. 

This room seems too difficult to procure a 
cozy look, it is so broken up with doors, 
windows, etc. Would you suggest any 
curtains on the French doors? They are of 
frosted glass. 


SHOWN here is a suggested rearrange- 
ment of your room (Plan No. 3.) for I 

believe that the placing of the furniture 1s 

the chief reason for lack of satisfaction. 

You certainly do need more copper and 
bronze, and if I were you, I should do away 
entirely with the Italian marble lamp and 
the bust on the piano. They may be one of 
the chief reasons why the room lacks 
character. 

Rajah silk curtains, rodded top and 
ottom on small rings, should look attrac- 
tive for your French doors. Set the rings far 
apart, on a quarter-inch hem. 


S AN interested subscriber and reader 

of your magazine, I am coming to you 

for help regarding the arrangement of 
furniture for my living room. 

We are moving to a new home this fall 
and I do want it to be cozy and homelike, 
get the furniture properly placed and every- 
thing right! 

Our living room is on the east of the front 
entrance with three-in-one casement win- 
dows on the south, and a window with 
built-in bookcases on either side on the 
north—a fireplace in the centre of the east 
wall. The inside measurements of the room 
are 24 x 11 feet. 


I have brown mohair-covered Chesterfield 
and large armchair, an upright piano, a high- 
boy radio, a walnut book trough end table, a 
music cabinet, a walnut drop-leaf table 
which measures 21 x 4 inches with 
leaves down (antique), and an old-fashioned 
walnut table 24 x 31 inches with a small 
walnut chair—originally of a haircloth set 
which I had refinished. There is also an 
armchair with walnut frame, arms, padded, 
and walnut across the front of seat; also an 
antique. Then I have two table lamps, a 
bridge and junior lamp, the shades of which 
are on the amber or peach shade. I have an 
orange Moorcroft jar which seems to supply 
the color note, and around which I almost 
built the room as far as color goes. I could 
use the drop-leaf table in the hall, although I 
have a very old grandfather clock and a 
smaller table I can use there. 

Below, I have drawn my latest plan of 
arrangement (Plan No. 4.). 

I almost forgot to say that my paper is 
in that rough plaster effect in neutral tones. 
I have two fairly large pictures and four 
etchings; the two large ones over the fire- 
place and the others on the opposite wall. 

Can I do without a central fixture in this 
room, with my small lamps and brackets on 
either side of fireplace and two pairs on 
opposite wall? 

I haven’t a desk yet—not this fall, I think 

but would you suggest a place for it? 

I haven’t placed my small walnut chair. I 
also have a hanging bookshelf and magazine 
basket in black lacquer with fine orange 
lines. 

I’m giving you the colors so as to get your 
help on drapes. My glass curtains are 
celanese voile, shirred or rather gathered to 
two rods top and bottom on each casement. 
I'd like side drapes of material that I could 
repeat in a covering for the odd armchair 
with walnut frame. I can’t afford a needle- 
point top for my small chair, but could I buy 
a square, say fifteen inches of something, 
similar, with maybe a touch of apricot on a 
dark background? 


BELIEVE a chintz to your Moorcroft 

color scheme in fairly small pattern 
should do. 

Privately, I am sending you an address 
where a chair seat in embroidered petit 
point effect can be procured at a reasonable 
price. 
Really, I think that you can dispense with 
central lighting entirely. Many of the best 
houses are completed without these fixtures. 

In the plan I am showing for your room, 
you can substitute the desk for the music 
cabinet when you decide to add this to the 
room, placing the cabinet in the corner with 


the piano. 
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even the least expensive 


Rug 
That Feeling 


of Luxurious 
Softness and Warmth 


Fo making your rugs and carpets warm and 
comfortable, there’s nothing to compare with 
Ozite Rug Cushion. Even the least expensive rug 
feels like a thick, deep-piled oriental when laid over 
this yielding, springy Ozite. You notice the differ- 
ence the minute you step into the room! 


This wonderful Ozite Cushion which lends such velvety 
softness, is really a fine thin hair mattress for your carpet. 
By protecting the fabric it also adds vastly to the wear. 
Unbelievable as it sounds—Ozite will actually make your 
rugs wear three times as long! 


Ozite Rug Cushion is sold and recommended in all 
stores selling floor coverings. Examine it carefully: dark 
brown, with orange binding imprinted ‘‘Ozite,’’ and 
marked like a waffle, in squares. The name Ozite comes 
from the patented process used in sterilizing the washed 
hair with ozone, the very foundation of Ozite quality— 
which cannot be imitated. You can prove Ozite in your 
own home, at our risk. It is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction. 
Ozite—sold at leading Canadian stores: 


Outwears a dozen rugs. 
Remains clean, sanitary, 


Never loses its springiness. 
Stays flat—never lumps or 


curls. odorless. 

Needs cleaning but once a Evens old floors; blankets 
year — by vacuum. cold ones. 

Is absolutely mothproof; Makes laying floor cover- 
fire-resisting. ings easy. 


The standard rug and carpet cushion in Europe, Canada, and the United States 
CANADIAN Factory: ST. JOHNS, P. Q. 


Uwvate 


‘Rug Cushion 


— se 
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—years of wear 


Adds luxurious softness 





CumnTon Carpet Co. 
St Johns, P.Q. 


Please send free sample of 
Ozite Rug Cushion and your 
booklet ‘The Proper Care of 
Rugs and Carpets.” 
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ail Year after year Christmas means 

to many people the partaking of a 

delicious meal, and the opening of 
Christmas presents. 


fl 


a 


a 


MAKING CHRISTMAS DIFFERENT 


Do you follow the same routine year after year ? 


D. you ever think you 


would like for once to be a new 
sort of Santa Claus on Christmas 
Eve? For with all the joyousness 
of our Christmas festival, there 
often comes to many of us a desire 
to make Christmas just a little 
different for once—to do some- 
thing on Christmas day. 

Year after year, in many homes, 
it means the same partaking of a 
delicious big meal—often too big a 
meal—and the joyous opening of 
all our*‘Christmas parcels and sur- 
prises, after we are all tired from 
tying up Out own. It is largely a 
day of enjoying our gifts and 
looking at other people’s gifts. 
But sometimes, especially the 
mothers on whom to such a large 
extent the Christmas celebration 
rests, wonder if they can evolve 
some new Christmas plan. 

As in Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
there are still people who need 
waking up to enjoy Christmas 
properly. True the Scrooges of the 
world are few, but there are people 
who are mere Christmas traders. They trade gifts. with 
friends and relatives. They give toward certain Christmas 
dinners and baskets that their fellow club members and 
church members are sending out because—well, because 
they are asked. Their friends are doing it, and they are 
always willing to do their bit. But somehow they miss 
something of the joy and the real spirit of Christmas giving. 

Did you ever, when you stop to think of it, experience the 
joy of the old:European St. Nick—the joy of slipping about 
to the doors of humble homes, or to homes where there 
were lonely hearts, and dropping a gift by stealth? Did you 
ever buy a doll for a child in a home where you knew dolls 
were few and shabby, and leave it from Santa Claus with a 
ring at the door? Did you ever ring an old lady’s bell and 
then open the door and slip inside a gay little teapot and 
cream jug? Did you ever give a sled or a pair of skates to a 
boy that you knew was pretty certain to enjoy such a gift, 
and also pretty certain not to get it? 

And children—children can so easily be led to enjoy 
giving as well as getting. They have such tender hearts 
toward those who are left out of life’s good things—if they 
are once taught to think. If they are not taught the joy of 
real giving while i!ey are young, we cannot expect them to 
loosen their grip readily when they are older. 

Sometimes young people mask their faces and ask at 
doors for people to “‘shell out’’ small gifts at Hallowe’en. 
Instead of the Hallowe’en custom of asking for things, why 
not give the box of candy or the bag of nuts, or the ball or 
top or whistle at the door on Christmas Eve? They would 
enjoy the lark immensely. They have just the imagination 





Let them experience the joy of 
dropping gifts by stealth. 


to picture the boy or girl inside, 
unwrapping the mysterious parcel 
from the unknown Santa Claus. 
And motor cars are vastly better 
at this Santa Claus game than 
reindeer ever were. It is a good 
way, too, to get the children out 
of the house on Christmas Eve, 
while mother does the household 
parcels. Bundle them all up in the 
car with their father, and let them 
take a hand in the real game. The 
children will enjoy it all the more 
if they can watch in the shadow 
of a wall, till the parcel is taken in 
with Dad’s car parked close for 
flight. It will give them back a 
little of the mystery of Christmas. 
We have bereft Christmas of too 
much of its mystery. We have 
paraded Santa Claus through the 
streets and shorn off much of the 
glamor of our great festival. 
Grown-ups, too, sometimes need 
the “mysterious” in their lives. 
It is good for hearts that are sore 
and lonely to go out under the 
Christmas stars and make others 
happier by playing Santa. Of course one difficulty in the 
way of playing the game is that it adds to the cost of 
Christmas—and the cost of Christmas is already such a 
bugbear in some homes as to make people knit their brows 
over anything more. Then remember the old slogan, “For 
everything that comes in, some- 
thing must go out.” It might apply ° 
equally well to the list of Christmas ° ° 
expenses. If we feel the pinch of 
Christmas financially, and there are - 
thousands who do, and we still want Ca 
to play Santa Claus, we must plan . , 
what can be eliminated from our 
usual Christmas givings. 

We can’t very well cut out the 
Christmas baskets sent out through 
the churches. That isn’t good 
Christmas spirit. We can’t elim- 
inate the gifts to father or mother, } 
but sometimes sisters and brothers 
can agree that instead of exchanging 
gifts they will save a little for a 
Santa game. Or even intimate 
friends may agree on this expendi- 
ture and play the game together. 
Encourage the children to save 
some of their pennies and be a real 
Santa Claus on Christmas Eve. 
But mother, too, can perhaps cut 


Children always 
down a little on the expenditure for 





Santa game with father. 


Christmas food. A fowl less costly than the turkey may be 
substituted. Possibly a jelly filled with Christmas things, 
marshmallows and almonds and bitter-sweet chocolates cut 
up in small bits, may replace the usual Christmas pudding 
to the betterment of the family health after the fowl dinner. 
In some homes the Christmas tree might be sacrificed for 
the Santa game. But, at any rate, we believe that it is 
worth some sort of sacrifice to play the game if one wants a 
Christmas that is a “‘little different’’ from other Christmases. 


It IS a good thing to plan getting the children outside both 
before and after dinner on Christmas day. Too often 
they huddle in their homes with their new treasures, and 
the results next day are sometimes dire. 

We used to enjoy the coming of a bachelor girl guest who 
always lured the children outside with some clever pretext 
or game. She was a clever guest who made a game on 
Christmas morning in getting the children to pick up the 
wrappings and strings off the Christmas parcels. 

This is a pointer for the bachelor girl. Don’t go some- 
where to dinner on Christmas day feeling that they have 
asked you out of pity, because you are alone. Perhaps they 
have asked you just because you are alone, but they prob- 
ably enjoy having you all the same. Christmas is a family 
day to be sure. But, after all, families see a lot of each other 
every day. There are families to whom the feast would seem 
flat without a guest. It would be as though the turkey had 
not been salted. And don’t always take a box of chocolates. 
The wife of a prominent minister once said, “It is hard to 
keep the children well. We have so many visitors, and they 
so often bring the children chocolates.” 

Try a subscription to a magazine sometimes, preferably a 
Canadian one. The whole family will enjoy it throughout 

the coming year. You can hold 


° over the Christmas number and 

‘oe possibly get the New Year one to 

° take with you. Only be sure it is 

Zhe ° not a magazine the house is already 
ane re getting. 


When you are making a different 
Christmas—don’t forget the 
mothers; they rank about as close 
to the Herald Angels as anybody. 
Mothers enjoy their Christmas 
preparation, but they are often on 
the last lap of their strength by 
December 25th. Thousands of 
them get lots of cooking and dish- 
washing. The extra pile of it on 
Christmas is not exactly a holiday. 
If you can get mother out and away 
from it for a little it will have made 
her Christmas one that she will 
remember always as an hour of 
fresh air, or of good music, a chat 
with a friend, a taste of somebody 
else’s Christmas cake. 
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| AFTERNOON FROCKS DON ELEGANCE 
| With the New Silhouette 
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i Frock No. 5075 


Nothing is smarter, this season, than 
a dress of black crépe, particularly 
such a model as this with a natural 
watstline, shirrings in front, a scarf 
neck-line, a tie belt in back, and a 
circular flounce set rather low. Sizes 
14 lo 42 Price, 75 cents. 
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Frock No. 5081 
A postilion cape collar—one of the 
smartest details of the mode—and a 
two-tiered skirt with a high, belted 
waist-line are two significant fashion 
points of this flat crepe dress. Sizes 
14 to 40. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Frock No. 5078 
Satin and lace form an effective com- 
; bination for this afternoon dress or, 
in a light color, for Sunday night 
; dress. The interesting treatment of the 
watst-line and the gracefully flared 
[ skirt are noteworthy. Sizes 14 to 40. Q G 
Price, 50 cents. a 
|) ; | \ 
|) 
. . wan ‘i 0 } 
Frock No. 5074 “T 5 
| The shaped bolero and the shaped cir- [ | i 
cular skirt sections distinguish this iil {I ry 
' one-piece dress of wool crepe Note- || | i\\ 
worthy, loo, are the new sleeves. Uys 
Sizes 14 to 40. I 


Price, 75 cents. 





FASHION DEMANDS LONG, FLOWING LINES 


ted on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 





eee Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shoj 
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GOWNS OF SLENDER LOVELINESS | 
Grace the Evening Mode | 


Evening Frock No. 5077 | 
The two-tiered silhouette is an estab- ’ 
lished success this season, and this 
lace dress proves how flattering it may 
be. The bolero back, normal watst- 
line, and all-around length are addti- 
tional features that mark this dress as 
above the commonplace. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Evening Frock No. 5066 
The soft elegance of panne velvet is a 
perfect medium for this very new frock 
with a high waist-line and greater 
length. Godets are applied at front 


and back, and a cape section falls from 
a deep V neck at the back. Sizes 





14, to 40. i 
Price, 75 cents. 
Evening Cape No. S5076 
Reminiscent of the opera cape of the 
formal nineties is this velvet wrap, ' 
and surely there is no more gracious i 
accompaniment to the trailing gown. , 
Circular in cut. this cape may have 
either a straight scarf or a tuxedo | 
collar. Sizes small, medium, and 
large. \ 
Price, 75 cents. i 
Evening Frock No. 3379 | 
The short train is now a reigning 
note of fashion, and, in this evening 
gown of panne velvet, it adds length 
and fullness to the princesse silhouette. ' 
Sizes 14 to 38. i 
Price, $1.00. i 
These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto. eet a, —_— 
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Young, - Younger, - 


Youngest - A Style 


to fit the age of 
Every Child 


Coat No 

This charming coat for a very small 

girl is fashioned of broadcloth. Shir- 

rings below the shaped yoke are the 

sole adornment of this model. Sizes 
2 lo 6. 


Price, 25 cents. 


2997 


Blouse No. 2999, Skirt No. 3000— 

(Below) Silk crépe is the medium for 

this pleated skirt and frill-trimmed 

blouse, which may be a tuck-in or an 

overblouse. Sizes 8 to 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Blouse No. 2999, Skirt No. 3000— 


(Centre) This view shows the pleated 
skirt made of jersey and finished with 
suspenders. The blouse is of linen, 
without the frills. Sizes 8 to 14. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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Frock No. 2998 
Skilful cutting gives an atr of ortgin- 
ality to this linen frock, which is 
gathered below the pointed overlap. 


The sleeves may be long or short. 
Sizes 2 lo 8 vears 
Price, 25 cents. 


stained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue | 
70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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« HE most beautiful black you’ve 
ever seen!” “All my friends 
| admire my new black silk!” “The coat 
| I thought was hopelessly spotted is now 
|a new, beautiful black!” These are 
| typical comments from women who 
have used these true, jet black dyes. 

Diamond Dyes Black never gives cloth 
a greenish or bronzy look, as so many 
black dyes do. Like Diamond Dyes Red 
and all the other Diamond colors, it is 
easy to use and gives such beautiful 
results because it is rich in pure anilines. 
It’s the anilines in dyes that give them 
brilliance, depth and fastness; make 
them go on smoothly and evenly, with- 


Diamond 


Dyes 
Sun Proof 








40*f0*325 
SIZES 
CHANNELL 


LIMITED 
TORONTO 


EASY TO USE-BETTER RESULTS 
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\ Dt ost Beautiful 


f BLACK you have 
ever seen 


out streaking or spotting. And Diamond 
Dyes contain the highest quality anilines 
that money can buy. The white package 
of Diamond Dyes is the highest quality 
dye, prepared for general use. It will 
dye or tint silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
rayon or any mixture of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye, for silk and 
wool only. With it you can dye your 
valuable articles of silk or wool with 
results equal to the finest professional 
work. When you buy—remember this. 
The blue package dyes silk or wool only. 
The white package will dye every kind 
of goods, including silk and wool. Your 
dealer has both packages. 


: Dy 
Diamond PY. 
quality anil 
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Shampoo yourself with 
Cuticura Soap 


FIRST rub your scalp lightly with 
Cuticura Ointment... . Then 
shampoo with a liquid soap 
made by dissolving shavin, 
of Cuticura Soap in a little 
hot water. Rinse thoroughly 
in tepid water. A clean scalp 
is essential to good hair. 
Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. 
Talcum 25c. Sample each free. 


Address Canadian Depot: 


J.T. Wait Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
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Rust 


A film of fine oil is the best thing in the 
world to protect metal surfaces from rust 
and tarnish caused by contact with the 
air —especially moist or salt air. 

But the oil must be light enough to pene- 
trate the tiny pores of metal and heavy 
enough to stay there, forming a protective 
film that won't rub out or evaporate. 
3-in-One is just such an oil. 35 years have 
proved it. 

Rub on all unprotected metal surfaces, 
~ or nickeled —ornamental iron and 

ss; faucets, builders’ hardware, tools, 

guns, pistols. 3-in-One is a wonderful nickel 
"ary Try it on your automobile radiator, 
jamps, etc. Prevents water marks, too. 
‘Three different oils account for 3-in-One’s 
unique properties. Highest quality animal, 
mineral and vegetable oil, blended by 
the secret 3-in-One process, develop new 
properties not found in any other single oil 
or in any of the three original oils. 

At good stores everywhere in three size 
bottles and two size Handy Oil Cans. Ask 
for 3-in-One by name. 

Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street - New York, N.Y. 
‘ Canadian Factory at Montreal 


FREE SAMPLE— 

Also illustrated Dictionary 

of Uses. Request them on 
@ postal card. 
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/ Guard 


Your Skin From 
pimples and blackheads 


The daily use of Resinol Soap 
does much to prevent these de- 
fects. Its cleansing lather 
searches the depths of the tiny 
pores, gently freeing them of 
clogging impurities, the princi- 
pal cause of coarse skin and 
pimples. Its Resinol properties 
make this soap particularly 
apyeeaile to the most sensitive 
skin. Try it today. A tall druggists. 


Free on request. Writ 
Dept. 46, . 


Resinol Soap 





THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


1 t HEMSTITCHING 


AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $1.25 
Money back guarantee. Greatest 
invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman. Money 

back in five days if not more than pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 
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Mid-season’s suggestions to 


Suit No. 2993 
This two-piece linenYsuit 
has a masculine simplic- 
ity. The trousers bution 
to the single-breasted 
blouse. Sizes 2 to 8. 
Price, 25 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. 


replenish the 
youngsters’ 


wardrobe 









Coat No. 2992 


Fur may trim the collar 
and cuffs of this double- 
breasted tweed coat made 
with two patch pockets. 


Sizes 8 to 14. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Ensemble No. 2995 


(Right) For school or play 
this novelty jersey suit is 
practical. 
box-pleated frant. 


The skirt has 

Sizes, 
8 to 14. 

Price 50 cents, 


Ensemble No. 2995 


(Left) The overblouse of 
this youthful ensemble is 
of contrasting jersey, with 
bands like the skirt. Sizes 


8 to 14. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Frock No. 2996 
For parties, this little one- 
piece frock of crépe de 
chine is charming. It ts 
shirred at front and back. 
Sizes 2 to 6. 
Price, 25 cents. 








They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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“See, Mother 


| 
| 


this makes the new 
Bissell better!’ 


HY not a new, improved Bissell 
for Mother's Christmas? The new 
| Bissell sweeps any surface, from heavy, 
| tufted rugs to bare floors ... easier! 
A marvelous new “Hi-Lo” Brush Con- 
trol causes the brush to adjust itself 
automatically so that it maintains contact 
with any surface. You need scarcely ‘bear 
down” on the handle. You really must 


| see the new Bissell. Your leading furni- 


ture, hardware, or department store will 





gladly demonstrate. 

A Bissell with “Hi-Lo” Brush Control (on 
all Cyco models) costs only the price of a 
few brooms — $6.25 and up (25c more in the 
West). “The Bissell Booklet’: mailed free on 
request. Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. of Can- 
ada, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (Factory) 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


vw» BISSELL 


New 
with ‘‘Hi-Lo”’ 


S W E E P E R Brush Control 
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Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness, Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply ... Perfectly harmless. 
* Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Blacls or Brown, 75¢ 
at all toilet goods counters. 
Distributed in Canada by 
PALMERS LTD., Montreal 


Stomach Troubles — 
Are Due to Acidity 


Tells of Pleasant Home Treatment to 
Bring Swift Relief 

So-called Stomach Troubles — indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, gas, sourness, etc., are, 
in probably nine cases out of ten, evi- 
dence of “too much acid in the stom- 
ach” souring the food, causing the forma- 
tion of gas and starting acid indigestion. 

Gas distends the stomach and causes 
a full, oppressive burning feeling known 
as heartburn, while the acid irritates and 
inflames the delicate stomach lining. Get 
rid of Gas and Acidity, and you get rid 
of Indigestion, 

To stop or prevent the sourness and 
gas, to neutralize the stomach acids and 
keep the stomach sweet and free from 
Indigestion, a teaspoonful or four tablets 
of Bisurated Magnesia should be taken 
in a little water after eating or whenever 
gas, sourness, pain or acidity is felt. This 
quickly sweetens the stomach, neutralizes 
the acidity, stops the pain and is harm- 
less and inexpensive to use. 

Bisurated Magnesia, powder or tablets 
only, can be obtained from any drug store 
and its daily use keeps the stomach in fine 
condition, enabling it to do its work with- 
out the aid of artificial digestants. 
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FOUR ATTRACTIVE NEW MODELS 
For Everyday Wear 





Frock No. 5062 
Above) Here are the new longer 
lines, achieved in this covert-cloth 
frock by the snugly buttoned 
hip line above a ctrcular skirt that 
flares gently to the hem. The 


vestee and underskirt are of flat 


crépe, and there is a long shawl 
collar of the covert-cloth. Sizes 
14 lo 44 
Price 75 cents. 
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Ensemble No. 5069 
(Below) Here, the silk crepe dress 
serves as a blouse for the velvet 
cardigan and as an underskirt for 
the overskirt, which is circular in 
front, joining a girdle tied at the 
normal waist. Sizes 14 to 38. 

Price, 75 cents. 


Ensemble No. 5069 
For the woman with a limited in- 
come, here is a costume serving a 
double purpose, for it offers a 
crépe dinner-dress, as shown be- 
low, and a velvet suit, as shown at 
the right. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Frock No, 5070 
(Above) A practical and attractive 
addition to any woman’s wardrobe 
ts this frock of sheer woollen with 
applied bands on the blouse, a 
natural waist-line, and pleats in 
the skirt. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 50 cents, 





THE ENSEMBLE SERVES A DOUBLE PURPOSE 
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} 1 from the shoj ed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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These are Vogue Patterns 
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THE JACKET AND SCARF COLLAR ARE STILL FAVORED 





Sead 





In These Smart Designs 





Ensemble No. 5063 
(Above) A little velvet jacket trans- 
forms the sleeveless frock at the 
right into a smart afternoon en- 
semble. Jackets are much in the 
mode, and the tie ends on this one 
are very effective. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5064 
(Left) Checked woollen is import- 
ant in the new mode and partic- 
ularly smart in a one-piece frock 
such as this with a higher waist- 
line and longer skirt. The adjust- 
able scarf collar and the long sleeves 
are optional, and the skirt has a 

centre pleat. Sizes 14 to 48. 
Price, 75 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Servic 
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Ensemble No. 5063 
When the jacket is removed, one 
sees a graceful sleeveless frock of 
velvet, with slightly dropped 
shoulders and shirrings at the 
centre front where the blouse and 
skirt sections join. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price 75 cents. 


Frock No. 5056 
(Right) The graciousness of the 
new mode is subtly apparent in 
this frock of crépe marocain. The 
lower section has a circular front 
and ts joined to the upper section 
in an irregular line. Bows accent 
the becoming neckline and the 
higher waist-line. Sizes 14 to 

Price, 75 cents, 
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U0 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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FREEDOM AND GRACE COMBINE 
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’ MADE WI H EGGS and_-WH EAT Have soup boiling rapidly, add Catelli’s 
: ” Noodles and boil in open pot 
spinning 








“Eggweat 
until tender or as desired. 
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of CATELLI’S “EGGWEAT” FRIED 

te NOODLES 

r. j Have water boiling—salt, and add Fine or 

n Broad Catelli’s ‘““Eggweat”” Noodles. Boil 

for 8 to 10 minutes, strain, and then fry in 

S. butter until light brown. Sprinkle with 
? sugar, and cinnamon, and chopped nuts. 
i 
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CATELLI’S “EGGWEAT” NOODLF. 
MEAT GRAVY 


Strain through a sieve the juice of roast beef, 
roast pork, chicken or other’ meat or fowl. 
Put in a casserole with soaked soft dried 
mushrooms. Add as much tomato sauce as 
desired and let cook 20 to 30 minutes. Cook 
Catelli’s ““Eggweat’’ Noodles and serve in 
earthen dish with above sauce and cheese. 


—Hfew-min 


Not just another Macaroni product... 
no, indeed! ... Catelli’s “EGGWEAT” 


NOODLES are a brand new food ... delicious 
... appetizing ...and a better food, too... for 
you can actually taste the succulent yolks of 
eggs ... and you can actually cook them in a 
few minutes! Serve as a main dish, side dish, 


vegetable, or in soups or gravies. 


A recipe in every package. 


CATELLI’S A NOODLES 


DUCTS ORPORATION LIMITE 
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LTHOUGH Time waits for no 

man, much less a magazine, there 
are ways in this enlightened age, and 
with our new fangled inventions, of 
hoodwinking the old gentleman some- 
time. . . 

The article in this issue, “Now 
Women are Persons, What’s Ahead ?” 
is a good illustration of the case in point. 
The august decision was made just a 
few days before the front pages of your 
magazine were to go to press. The 
logical woman to write of the possible 
developments was “Janey Canuck,” 
Judge Emily Murphy, of Edmonton, 
three days’ mail away. But a wire 
flashed to her on a Monday morning; 
on the following Thursday night her 
whole article came tick-ticking across 
half a continent on the wires in time to 
make the December issue by a few 
hours. 


Q. E. D. 
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LTHOUGH the toremost Can- 

adian writers appear constantly 
between the pages of The Chatelaine, 
we believe in encouraging and welcom- 
ing new writers—on occasion, depend- 
ing upon the important fact that they 
know how to write. Marion Thorn- 
ton, author of “Their First Christmas 
Eve” is only twenty-four and con- 
fesses naively that this is only her third 
“successful” tale, her first story ap- 
pearing in MacLean’s magazine. Miss 
Thornton was born in the Border 
Cities and at present is living in Bri- 
tish Columbia. 
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CCORDING to a librarian, one 

of the most thumbed of Canadian 
books on library shelves is ‘““The Vik- 
ing Heart,” that novel of the early Ice- 
landic settlement in the west, by Laura 
Goodman Salverson, who is in The 
Chatelaine this month with an enchant- 
ing Christmas story. 

Mrs. Salverson is herself of Icelandic 
descent, and when she was ten years 
old could speak no English. Today, 
her prose is exquisite. She lives for the 
most part in Winnipeg, but at present 
is in Port Arthur where she is at work 
upon another historical novel. 
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EATRICE REDPATH, author 
of “Christmas Roses and Mistle- 
toe,” is another Canadian woman who 
has won wide recognition for her fiction 
and verse. Although Montreal is her 
home town, she is at present living in 
St. Hilaire, Quebec. 
Mrs. Redpath first won attention as 
a poetess, publishing two books of 
verse, ‘Drawn Shutters” and “White 
Lilacs,” which were very popular. 
She has written a great deal of fiction 
and is well known to Canadian readers. 


ANET CARRICK, who is among 

our writers for “The Modern 
Chatelaine Department,” is an Eng- 
lish girl who seems instantly to have 
absorbed some of the hustle usually 
associated with this side of the water. 
For within a week from the day she 
reached Toronto, she has been married, 
hunted for a flat, furnished it, and 
written an article for The Chatelaine. 
She is a very keen newspaper woman. 
One of her adventures in search of 
copy was to live for a day the life of 
a factory girl, stenographer, elevator 
girl, saleswoman, waitress and switch- 
board operator. 

R. W. Major who has been illustrat- 
ing stories for this magazine and sign- 
ing occasional covers, was born in 
Toronto and has spent most of his life 
there. Christine Chisholm who illus- 
trates Mrs. Salverson’s story was born 
in New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, but has 
spent most of her life in Saint John, 
N.B., and Toronto. She has illus- 
trated three Canadian books, two of 
them children’s stories, and one of them 
verse. 
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HE two earnest little boys, photo- 

graphed this month for Frances 
Lily Johnson’s article on buying the 
right toys for Christmas gifts, are Mrs. 
Johnson’s own sons, who obviously 
realized the importance of illustrating 
an article. Mrs. Johnson is one of the 
best known authorities in Canada on 
child psychology and training, and is in 
charge of the interesting school for 
child psychology in Toronto affiliated 
with the University. 
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mF COURSE THEY SHOULD 
and you know they will, if they’re 
Community Plate! As you make 


' . 
your selections from among the many 


suitable gift pieces of Community, 
each is accompanied by the thought, 
“She'll love this one.” And think of 
the satisfaction of shopping for such 
a large part of your list ... in the 
decorous uncrowdedness of your 
jeweler’s... knowing your 

gifts will carry his name 

as well as yours! 


Bread or Roll Tray, (Grosvenor 
design, illustrated) — $10.00. 


Water Pitcher, (Bird of Paradise 
design, illustrated) — $22.50. 


Tea or Salad Plate, (Paul Revere 
design, illustrated) —$5.00. 


A half dozen knives (Grosvenor, illustrated), or forks 
(Deauville, illustrated)—or both!—-or a single serving 
piece (Paul Revere, illustrated 

each packed in a charming Gift Box 

attuned to Christmas colors. What a 

splendid opportunity to fill out a set 

of comMMUNITY with an extra half 


dozen—or eight—knives, forks, 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
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C te onto, Comment UTD 
salad forks, teaspoons, soup spoons, butter spreaders. 
Or to give a Pastry Server, Tomato Server, Sugar Spoon 

or one of the handsome pieces 
of “Service Ware:” a Water Pitcher, 
Covered Vegetable Dish, or Three- 
piece Tea Set, etc.—all at the most 
modest prices, for example: tea. 


spoons $4.25 for six. 


NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


OMMUNEPY PLATE 





